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The past 18 months have been marked by turmoil that has put the entire global financ 
“at risk, threatening to undermine the social and economic progress achieved over m: 
Millions of people who had glimpsed the possibility of a world no longer controlled by fea οἱ 
or disease f faced the loss of jobs, assets, and civil order. A yan ago we confidently expected t 


This has been a crisis το institutions not robust enough to sustain the forces of an increasingly. 
global economy. This has also been.a crisis of governance—for which the cure must be found in a 
strong legal system, a fair justice system, and transparent public institutions that work: together S 
with the pavate sector and civil society to produce equitable and sustainable growth. Y ` 


Anno lesson: we must build on a balanced framework that considers the social, economi phys- 

ical, institutional, and environmental foundations of a modern market economy. Too often, aweh have 

built on one pillar while neglecting the others. But how much can we improve human welfare if we 1 

à ignore environmental degradation? How long will sound economic policy endure ina government W 
~ beset by corruption? How far can we expand educational opportunities when roads, pi et, and i 

communications are lacking? These are just some of the challenges we face in- tying to lay | the 

foundations for progress in the next century. 


Finally, we must recognize that our strongest resource in the fight to βρείς poverty and ς eate 5j 
opportunities for equitable growth is knowledge. Knowledge comes in many forms, and ne "a 
them is information about the state of the world and its people. That is why the World Deve pment 
Indicators is so important. It offers a measured view of the world's people, their institutions, their | 
economy, their environment. By bringing together indicators that cover the full range of develop- N 
ment issues, it provides a yardstick for measuring the results of our efforts and for challenging H 


us to make good on our goals for the benefit of all people. j ir 


1 


The World Development Indicators represents the collective effort of many people and bes 


and the World Trade Organization, in national statistical offices, eats in private and. academic i it 
tutions who have shared their knowledge and data with us. As always, we recognize | the imitations 
of our own efforts and welcome your suggestions for improvement. 


James D. Wolfensohn ; Ν end cad 
President . } 
The World Bank Group 
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Preface 


The World Development Indicators, now in its third year, is the World Bank's most general statisti- 
cal publication. Along with its companions, the World Bank Atlas and the World Development 
Indicators CD-ROM, it offers a broad view of the record of development and the condition of the world 
and its people. It also provides a continuing survey of the quality and availability of Internationally 
comparable indicators. 

The organization of the World Development Indicators reflects a comprehensive development 
framework that integrates the measures of social progress and the quality of life of people with those 
of economic development, physical infrastructure, government policy and performance, and the con- 
dition of the environment. In this year's edition new indicators have been added to the People sec- 
tion, providing data on wages and earnings, expanded coverage of education, and a full table on the 
global HIV/AIDS epidemic. The Environment section includes two new tables: one of city-level indica- 
tors and another that extends last year's measures of genuine savings to 121 economies. The other 
sections have been revised as needed while preserving the now-familiar order and layout of the book. 

The World Development Indicators also tracks progress toward the international development 
goals adopted by the World Bank, the United Nations, and the Development Assistance Committee 
of the OECD. This year the opening World View section reports on the prospects for developing 
countries in the aftermath of the financial crisis that swept much of the world. It is too soon to 
draw conclusions—indeed, we are only beginning to measure the effects. What is clear is that 
the world cannot afford another lost decade like the one Latin America endured after the debt cri- 
sis of the 1980s. Such a setback would put all our goals out of reach and leave millions of peo- 
ple in still greater distress. 

Like everyone who uses these indicators, we remain concerned with the quality, coverage, and 
timeliness. As in previous editions, each table is followed by a discussion of the data, short descrip- 
tions of the indicators, and the sources for each of them. Despite the enormous improvements in 
communications and information management in the past decade, the gathering of statistical infor- 
mation remains difficult, costly, and time-consuming. 

The scope of the World Development Indicators reflects the efforts of many groups and organi- 
zations to survey, measure, and otherwise compile all the necessary data. We continue to depend 
on the support and cooperation of our many partners—who make this publication possible. We are 
grateful to each of the international organizations, statistical offices, nongovernmental organizations, 
and private firms that have provided their data and contributed to this product. We also appreciate 
the comments and responses from users—helping us measure how we are doing in continuing to 
make the World Development Indicators a useful tool. So, please write to us at info@worldbank.org. 
And for more information on the World Bank's statistical publications, please visit our website at 
http://www.worldbank.org and select data from the menu. 


Shaida Badiee 


Director 
Development Data Group 
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9 Global Links provides expanded coverage of tariff rates In tablo 6.6, including data for 
more countries than last year and more recent data for some countries. The introduction discusses 
d risks of globalization. Data on growth of merchandise trade have been moved to 
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Defining, gathering, and disseminating international statistics is a collective effort of many peo- 
ple and organizations. The indicators presented in the World Development Indicators are the fruit 
of decades of work at many levels, from the field workers who administer censuses and house- 
hold surveys to the committees and working parties of the national and international statistical 
agencies that develope the nomenclature, classifications, and standards that are fundamental to 
an international statistical system. Nongovernmental organizations and the private sector have 
also made important contributions, both in gathering primary data and in organizing and publish- 
ing their results. And academic researchers have played a crucial role in developing statistical 
methods and carrying on a continuing dialogue about the quality and interpretation of statistical 
indicators. All these contributors have a strong belief that available, accurate data will improve 
the quality of public and private decisionmaking. 

The organizations listed here have made the World Development Indicators possible by 
sharing their data and their expertise with us. More important, their collaboration contributes 
to the success of the World Bank's efforts, and to those of many others, to improve the qual- 
ity of life of the world's people. We acknowledge our debt and gratitude to all who have helped 
to build a base of comprehensive, quantitative information about the world and its people. For 
your convenience we have included URLs (Web addresses) for organizations that maintain web- 
sites. The addresses shown were active on 1 March 1999. Information about the World Bank 
is also provided. 


International and government agencies 


The Carbon Dioxide Information Analysis Center 

The Carbon Dioxide Information Analysis Center (CDIAC) is the primary global change data and 
information analysis center of the U.S. Department of Energy. CDIAC's scope includes poten- 
tially anything that would be of value to users concerned with the greenhouse effect and global 
climate change, including concentrations of carbon dioxide and other radiatively active gases 
in the atmosphere; the role of the terrestrial biosphere and the oceans in the biogeochemical 
cycles of greenhouse gases; emissions of carbon dioxide to the atmosphere; long-term climate 
trends; the effects of elevated carbon dioxide on vegetation; and the vulnerability of coastal 
areas to rising sea level. For information contact CDIAC, Oak Ridge National Laboratory, P.O. 
Box 2008, Oak Ridge, TN 37831-6335, U.S.A.; telephone: (423) 574 0390; fax: (423) 574 
2232; email: cdiacGornl.gov; website: cdiac.esd.ornl.gov. 


Food and Agriculture Organization 
The Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO), a specialized agency of the United Nations, was 
founded in October 1945 with a mandate to raise nutrition levels and living standards, to increase 
agricultural productivity, and to better the condition of rural populations. The organization pro- 
vides direct development assistance; collects, analyzes, and disseminates information; offers 
policy and planning advice to governments; and serves as an international forum for debate on 
food and agricultural issues. 

Statistical publications of the FAO include the Production Yearbook, Trade Yearbook, and 
Fertilizer Yearbook. The FAO makes much of its data available on diskette through its Agrostat 
PC system. FAO publications can be ordered from national sales agents or directly from the FAO 


Sales and Marketing Group, Viale delle Terme di Caracalla, 00100 Rome, Italy; email: 
Publications-sales@fao.org; website: www.fao.org. 


International Civil Aviation Organisation 


The International Civil Aviation Organisation (ICAO), a specialized agency of the United Nations, 
was founded on 7 December 1944. It is responsible for establishing international standards and 
recommended practices and procedures for the technical, economic, and legal aspects of inter- 
national civil aviation operations. The ICAO promotes the adoption of safety measures, estab- 
lishes visual and instrument flight rules for pilots and crews, develops aeronautical charts, 
coordinates aircraft radio frequencies, and sets uniform regulations for the operation of air ser- 
vices and customs procedures. 

To obtain ICAO publications contact ICAO, Document Sales Unit, 999 University Street, 
Montreal, Quebec H3C 5H7, Canada; telephone: (514) 954 8022; fax: (514) 954 6769; email: 
sales_unit@icao.org; website: www.icao.int. 


International Labour Organisation 

The International Labour Organisation (ILO), a specialized agency of the United Nations, 
(δὴ seeks the promotion of social justice and internationally recognized human and labor rights. 
Νορ Founded in 1919, it is the only surviving major creation of the Treaty of Versailles, which 

brought the League of Nations into being. It became the first specialized agency of the United 


Nations in 1946. Unique within the United Nations system, the ILO's tripartite structure has 
workers and employers participating as equal partners with governments in the work of its 
governing organs. As part of its mandate, the ILO maintains an extensive statistical publi- 
cation program. Yearbook of Labour Statistics is its most comprehensive collection of labor 
force data. 

Publications can be ordered from the International Labour Office, 4 route des Morillons, CH- 
1211 Geneva 22, Switzerland, or from sales agents and major booksellers throughout the world 
and ILO offices in many countries. Fax: (41 22) 799 85 78; email: cabrera@ilo.org; website: 
www.ilo.org. 


International Monetary Fund 


The International Monetary Fund (IMF) was established at a conference in Bretton Woods, New 

Hampshire, U.S.A., on 1-22 July 1944. (The conference also established the World Bank.) The 

IMF came into official existence on 27 December 1945, and commenced financial operations on 

1 March 1947. It currently has 181 member countries. 

rary * The statutory purposes of the IMF are to promote international monetary cooperation, 
facilitate the expansion and balanced growth of international trade, promote exchange rate 
stability, help establish a multilateral payments system, make the general resources of the 
IMF temporarily available to its members under adequate safeguards, and shorten the dura- 
tion and lessen the degree of disequilibrium in the international balances of payments of 
members. 

The IMF maintains an extensive program for the development and compilation of international 
statistics, and is responsible for collecting and reporting statistics on international financial trans- 
actions and the balance of payments. In April 1996 it undertook an important initiative aimed at 
improving the quality of international statistics, establishing the Special Data Dissemination 
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Standard to guide members that have or seek access to international capital markets in provid- 
ing economic and financial data to the public. 

The IMF's major statistical publications include International Financial Statistics, Balance 
of Payments Statistics Yearbook, Government Finance Statistics Yearbook, and Direction of 
Trade Statistics Yearbook. 

For more information on IMF statistical publications contact the International Monetary Fund, 
Publications Services, Catalog Orders, 700 19th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20431, U.S.A.; 
telephone: (202) 623 7430; fax: (202) 623 7201; telex: RCA 248331 IMF UR; email: pub- 
web@imf.org; website: www.imf.org; SDDS bulletin board: dsbb.imf.org. 


International Telecommunication Union 
Founded in Paris in 1865 as the International Telegraph Union, the International Telecommunication 
Union (ITU) took its current name in 1934 and became a specialized agency of the United Nations in 
1947. The ITU is an intergovernmental organization within which the public and private sectors coop- 
erate for the development of telecommunications. The ITU adopts intemational regulations and 
treaties governing all terrestrial and space uses of the frequency spectrum and the use of the geo- 
stationary-satellite orbit. It also develops standards for the interconnection of telecommunications 
systems worldwide. The ITU fosters the development of telecommunications in developing countries 
by establishing medium-term development policies and strategies in consultation with other partners 
in the sector and providing specialized technical assistance in management, telecommunications pot 
icy, human resource management, research and development, technology choice and transfer, net- 
work installation and maintenance, and investment financing and resource mobilization. 

The Telecommunications Yearbook is the ITU's main statistical publication. Publications can 
be ordered from ITU Sales and Marketing Service, Place des Nations, CH-1211 Geneva 20, 
Switzerland; telephone: (41 22) 730 6141 (English), (41 22) 730 6142 (French), and (41 22) 730 
6143 (Spanish); fax: (41 22) 730 5194; email: sales.online@itu.ch; telex: 421 000 uit ch; 
telegram: ITU GENEVE; website: www.itu.ch. 


Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development 

The Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) was set up in 1948 as 
the Organisation for European Economic Co-operation (OEEC) to administer Marshall Plan fund- 
ing in Europe. In 1960, when the Marshall Plan had completed its task, the OEEC's member 
countries agreed to bring in Canada and the United States to form an organization to coordinate 
policy among industrial countries. 

The OECD is the international organization of the industrialized, market economy countries. 
Representatives of member countries meet at the OECD to exchange information and harmonize 
Policy with a view to maximizing economic growth in member countries and helping nonmember 
countries develop more rapidly. The OECD has set up a number of specialized committees to fur- 
ther its aims. One of these is the Development Assistance Committee (DAC), whose members 
have agreed to coordinate their policies on assistance to developing and transition economies. 
Also associated with the OECD are several agencies or bodies that have their own governing 
Statutes, including the International Energy Agency (IEA) and the Centre for Co-operation with 
Economies in Transition. 

The OECD's main statistical publications include Geographical Distribution of Financial Flows 
to Developing Countries, National Accounts of OECD Countries, Labour Force Statistics, Revenue 


EN Global urban Observatory 


unicef 


Statistics of OECD Member Countries, International Direct Investment Statistics Yearbook, Basic 
Science and Technology Statistics, Industrial Structure Statistics, and Services: Statistics on 
International Transactions. 

For information on OECD publications contact OECD, 2, rue André-Pascal, 75775 Paris Cedex 
16, France; telephone: (33 1) 45 24 82 00; fax: (33 1) 49 10 42 76; email: sales@oecd.org; 
websites: www.oecd.org and www.oecdwash.org. 


United Nations 

The United Nations and its specialized agencies maintain a number of programs for the collec- 
tion of international statistics, some of which are described elsewhere in this book. At United 
Nations headquarters the Statistics Division of the Department of Economic and Social 
Information and Policy Analysis provides a wide range of statistical outputs and services for pro- 
ducers and users of statistics worldwide. 

The Statistics Division publishes statistics on international trade, national accounts, demog- 
raphy and population, gender, industry, energy, environment, human settlements, and disability. 
Its major statistical publications include the International Trade Statistics Yearbook, Yearbook of 
National Accounts, and Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, along with general statistics compendiums 
such as the Statistical Yearbook and World Statistics Pocketbook. 

For publications contact United Nations Publications, Room DC2 853, 2 UN Plaza, New 
York, NY 10017, U.S.A.; telephone: (212) 963 8302 or (800) 253 9646 (toll free); fax: (212) 
963 3489; email: publications@un.org; website: www.un.org. 


United Nations Centre for Human Settlements (Habitat), Global Urban Observatory 

The Urban Indicators Programme (UIP) of UNCHS (Habitat) was established to address the 
urgent global need to improve the urban knowledge base by helping countries and cities 
design, collect, and apply policy-oriented indicators related to urban development at the city 
level. In 1997 the UIP was integrated into the Global Urban Observatory (GUO), the prin- 
cipal United Nations programme for monitoring urban conditions and trends and for track- 
ing progress in implementing the goals of the Habitat Agenda. With the Urban Indicators 
and Best Practices programmes, the GUO is establishing a worldwide information, 
assessment, and capacity building network to help governments, local authorities, the pri- 
vate sector, NGOs, and other organizations of civil society. Contact Christine Auclair 
(guo@unchs.org), Urban Indicators Programme, Global Urban Observatory, UNCHS (Habitat), 
P.O. Box 30030, Nairobi, Kenya; tel (2542) 623694; fax: (2542) 624266/7; website: 
www.urbanobservatory.org. 


United Nations Children’s Fund 
The United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF), the only organization of the United Nations dedicated 
exclusively to children, works with other United Nations bodies and with governments and non- 
governmental organizations to improve children’s lives in more than 140 developing countries through 
community-based services in primary health care, basic education, and safe water and sanitation. 
UNICEF's major publications include The State of the World's Children and The Progress of Nations. 
For information on UNICEF publications contact UNICEF House, 3 United Nations Plaza, New 
York, N.Y. 10017, U.S.A.; telephone: (212) 326 7000; fax: (212) 888 7465 or 7454; telex: RCA- 
239521; email: publications@un.org; website: www.unicef.org. 
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United Nations Conference on Trade and Development 
The United Nations Conference on Trade and Development (UNCTAD) is the principal organ 
of the United Nations General Assembly in the field of trade and development. It was estab- 
lished as a permanent intergovernmental body in 1964 in Geneva with a view to accelerat- 
ing economic growth and development, particularly in developing countries. UNCTAD 
discharges its mandate through policy analysis; intergovernmental deliberations, consensus 
building, and negotiation; monitoring, implementation, and follow-up; and technical coop- 
eration. 

UNCTAD produces a number of publications containing trade and economic statistics, includ- 
ing the Handbook of International Trade and Development Statistics. 

For information contact UNCTAD, Palais des Nations, CH-1211 Geneva 10, Switzerland; 
telephone: (41 22) 907 12 34 or 917 12 34; fax: (41 22) 907 00 57; telex: 42962; email: 
reference.service@unctad.org; website: www.unctad.org. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
The United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) is a specialized 
agency of the United Nations established in 1945 to promote “collaboration among nations 
through education, science, and culture in order to further universal respect for justice, for the 
rule of law, and for the human rights and fundamental freedoms . . . for the peoples of the world, 
without distinction of race, sex, language, or religion . . ." 

UNESCO's principal statistical publications are the Statistical Yearbook, World Education 
Report (biennial), and Basic Education and Literacy: World Statistical Indicators. 

For publications contact UNESCO Publishing, Promotion, and Sales Division, 1, rue Miollis F, 
75732 Paris Cedex 15, France; fax: (33 1) 45 68 57 41; email: publishing. promotion@unesco.org; 
website: www.unesco.org. 


United Nations Environment Programme 

The mandate of the United Nations Environment Programme (UNEP) is to provide leadership and 
encourage partnership in caring for the environment by inspiring, informing, and enabling nations 
and people to improve their quality of life without compromising that of future generations. UNEP 
publications include Global Environment Outlook and Our Planet (a bimonthly magazine). For infor- 
mation contact UNEP, P.O. Box 30552, Nairobi, Kenya; telephone: (254 2) 62 1234 or 3292; fax: 
(254 2) 62 3927 or 3692; email: oedinfo@unep.org; website: www.unep.org. 


United Nations Industrial Development Organization 
The United Nations Industrial Development Organization (UNIDO) was established in 1966 to act 
as the central coordinating body for industrial activities and to promote industrial development 
and cooperation at the global, regional, national, and sectoral levels. In 1985 UNIDO became the 
sixteenth specialized agency of the United Nations, with a mandate to help develop scientific and 
technological plans and programs for industrialization in the public, cooperative, and private 
sectors. 

UNIDO's databases and information services include the Industrial Statistics Database 
(INDSTAT), Commodity Balance Statistics Database (COMBAL), Industrial Development Abstracts 


(IDA), and the International Referral System on Sources of Information. Among its publications is 
the International Yearbook of industrial Statistics. 


Partners 


For information contact UNIDO Public Information Section, Vienna International Centre, P.O. 
Box 300, A-1400 Vienna, Austria; telephone: (43 1) 260 26 5031; fax: (43 1) 213 46 5031 or 
260 26 6843; email: publications@unido.org; website: www.unido.org. 


United States Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 

The mission of the United States Arms Control and Disarmament Agency (ACDA) is to strengthen the 
national security of the United States by formulating, advocating, negotiating, implementing, and ver- 
ifying effective arms control, nonproliferation, and disarmament policies, strategies, and agreements. 
In so doing, ACDA ensures that arms control is fully integrated into the development and conduct of 
U.S. national security policy. On 18 April 1998 ACDA began integrating with the U.S. Department of 
State, merging both agencies’ related arms control and nonproliferation functions. For publications 
contact ACDA, 320 21st Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20451, U.S.A.; (800) 581 2232; fax: (202) 
647 6928; website: www.acda.gov. 


The World Bank Group 

The World Bank Group is made up of five organizations: the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development (IBRD), the International Development Association (IDA), the International Finance 
Corporation (IFC), the Multilateral Investment Guarantee Agency (MIGA), and the International Centre 
for Settlement of Investment Disputes (ICSID). 

Established in 1944 at a conference of world leaders in Bretton Woods, New Hampshire, the 
World Bank is a lending institution whose aim is to help integrate developing and transition coun- 
tries with the global economy, and reduce poverty by promoting economic growth. The Bank lends 
for policy reforms and development projects and provides policy advice, technical assistance, and 
nonlending services to its 181 member countries. 

For information about the World Bank visit our website at www.worldbank.org. For more infor- 
mation about development data contact the Development Data Center, The World Bank, 1818 H 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20433, U.S.A.; telephone: (800) 590 1906 or (202) 473 7824; fax: 
(202) 522 1498; email: info@worldbank.org; website: www.worldbank.org/data. 


The World Health Organization 
The constitution of the World Health Organization (WHO) was adopted on 22 July 1946 by the 
International Health Conference, convened in New York by the Economic and Social Council. The 
objective of the WHO, a specialized agency of the United Nations, is the attainment by all people of 
the highest possible level of health. The WHO carries out a wide range of functions, including coor- 
dinating international health work; helping governments strengthen health services; providing tech- 
nical assistance and emergency aid; working for the prevention and control of disease; promoting 
improved nutrition, housing, sanitation, recreation, and economic and working conditions; promot- 
ing and coordinating biomedical and health services research; promoting improved standards of 
teaching and training in health and medical professions; establishing international standards for bio- 
logical, pharmaceutical, and similar products; and standardizing diagnostic procedures. 

The WHO publishes the World Health Statistics Annual and many other technical and statis- 
tical publications. 

For publications contact Distribution and Sales, Division of Publishing, Language, and Library 
Services, World Health Organization Headquarters, CH-1211 Geneva 27, Switzerland; telephone: (41 
22) 791 2476 or 2477; fax: (41 22) 791 4857; email: publications@who.ch; website: www.who.ch. 
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The World intellectual Property Organization 

The World Intellectual Property Organization (WIPO) is a specialized agency of the United Nations 
based in Geneva, Switzerland. The objectives of WIPO are to promote the protection of intellec- 
tual property throughout the world through cooperation among states and, where appropriate, in 
collaboration with other international organizations and to ensure administrative cooperation 
among the intellectual property unions—that is, the “unions” created by the Paris and Berne 
Conventions and several subtreaties concluded by members of the Paris Union. WIPO is respon- 
sible for administering various multilateral treaties dealing with the legal and administrative 
aspects of intellectual property. A substantial part of WIPO's activities and resources is devoted 
to development cooperation with developing countries. 

For information contact the World Intellectual Property Organization, 34, chemin des 
Colombettes, Geneva, Switzerland; mailing address: P.O. Box 18, CH-1211 Geneva 20, 
Switzerland; telephone: (41 22) 338 9111; fax: (41 22) 733 5428; telex: 412912 ompi ch; email: 
publications.mail@wipo.int; website: www.wipo.int. 


World Trade Organization 

The World Trade Organization (WTO), established on 1 January 1995, is the successor to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). The WTO provides the legal and institutional 
foundation of the multilateral trading system and embodies the results of the Uruguay Round 
of trade negotiations, which ended with the Marrakesh Declaration of 15 April 1994. The WTO 
is mandated to administer and implement multilateral trade agreements, serving as a forum 
for multilateral trade negotiations, seeking to resolve trade disputes, overseeing national trade 
policies, and cooperating with other international institutions involved in global economic- 
policymaking. 

The WTO's Statistics and Information Systems Divisions compile statistics on world trade and 
maintain the Integrated Database, which contains the basic records of the outcome of the Uruguay 
Round. The WTO Annual Report includes a statistical appendix. 

For publications contact World Trade Organization, Publications Services, Centre William 
Rappard, 154 rue de Lausanne, CH-1211, Geneva, Switzerland; telephone: (41 22) 739 5208 or 
5308; fax: (41 22) 739 5458; email: publications@wto.org; website: www.wto.org. 


Private and nongovernmental organizations 


Currency Data & Intelligence, Inc. 
Currency Data & Intelligence, Inc. is a research and publishing firm that produces currency-related 
products and undertakes research for international agencies and universities worldwide. Its flag- 
ship product, the World Currency Yearbook, is the most comprehensive source of information on 
currency. It includes official and unofficial exchange rates and discussions of economic, social, 
and political issues that affect the value of currencies in world markets. A second publication, the 
monthly Global Currency Report, covers devaluations and other critical developments in exchange 
rate restrictions and valuations and provides parallel market exchange rates. 

For information contact Currency Data & Intelligence, Inc., 328 Flatbush Avenue, Suite 344, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11238, U.S.A.; telephone: (718) 230 7176; fax: (718) 230 1992; email: curncydata 
@aol.com; website: pacific.commerce.ubc.ca/xr/cdi/. 


UROMONEY 


[M] Moodys Investors Service 


Euromoney Publications PLC 

Euromoney Publications PLC provides a wide range of financial, legal, and general business infor- 

mation. The monthly Euromoney magazine carries a semiannual rating of country creditworthiness. 
For information contact Euromoney Publications PLC, Nestor House, Playhouse Yard, London EC4V 

5EX, U.K.; telephone: (44 171) 779 8888; fax: (44 171) 779 8656; telex: 2907002; email: 

hotline&euromoneyplc.com; website: www.euromoney.com. 


Institutional Investor, Inc. 
Institutional Investor magazine is published monthly by Institutional Investor, Inc., which develops 
country credit ratings every six months based on information provided by leading international 
banks. 

For information contact Institutional Investor, Inc., 488 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
10022, U.S.A.; telephone: (212) 224 3300; email: info@iimagazine.com; website: 
www. iimagazine.com. 


International Road Federation 

The International Road Federation (IRF) is a not-for-profit, nonpolitical service organization. Its 
purpose is to encourage better road and transportation systems worldwide and to help apply 
technology and management practices that will maximize economic and social returns from 
national road investments. The IRF has led global road infrastructure developments and is the 
international point of affiliation for about 600 member companies, associations, and 
governments. 

The IRF's mission is to promote road development as a key factor in economic and social 
growth, to provide governments and financial institutions with professional ideas and expertise, to 
facilitate business exchange among members, to establish links between IRF members and exter- 
nal institutions and agencies, to support national road federations, and to give information to pro- 
fessional groups. 

The IRF publishes World Road Statistics. 

Contact the Geneva office: 2 chemin de Blandonnet, CH-1214 Vernier, Geneva, Switzerland; 
telephone: (41 22) 306 0260; fax: (41 22) 306 0270; or the Washington, D.C. office: The 
Watergate Office Building, 2600 Virginia Avenue, N.W., Suite 208, Washington, D.C. 20037, 
U.S.A.; telephone: (202) 338 4641; fax: (202) 338 8104; email: info@irfnet.com; website: 
www.irfnet.org. 


Moody's Investors Service 
Moody's Investors Service is a global credit analysis and financial opinion firm. It provides the 
international investment community with globally consistent credit ratings on debt and other 
securities issued by North American state and regional government entities, by corporations 
worldwide, and by some sovereign issuers. It also publishes extensive financial data in both 
print and electronic form. Clients of Moody's Investors Service include investment banks, bro- 
kerage firms, insurance companies, public utilities, research libraries, manufacturers, and gov- 
ernment agencies and departments. 

Moody's publishes Sovereign, Subnational and Sovereign-Guaranteed Issuers. 

For information contact Moody's Investors Service, 99 Church Street, New York, N.Y. 10007, 
U.S.A.; telephone: (212) 553 1658; website: www.moodys.com. 
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The PRS Group 
Political Risk Services is a global leader in political and economic risk forecasting and market analy- 


sis and has served international companies large and small for about 20 years. The data it con- 
tributed to this year's World Development Indicators come from the International Country Risk 
Guide, a monthly publication that monitors and rates political, financial, and economic risk in 140 
countries. The guide's data series and commitment to independent and unbiased analysis make 
it the standard for any organization practicing effective risk management. 

For information contact The PRS Group, 6320 Fly Road, Suite 102, P.O. Box 248, East 
Syracuse, N.Y. 13057-0248, U.S.A.; telephone: (315) 431 0511; fax: (315) 431 0200; email: 
custserv@PRSSgroup.com; website: www.prsgroup.com. 


PricewaterhouseCoopers 
Drawing on the talents of more than 140,000 people in 152 countries, PricewaterhouseCoopers, 
formed by the merger of Price Waterhouse and Coopers & Lybrand, provides 8 full range of busi- 
ness advisory services to leading global, national, and local companies and public institutions. 
These services include audit, accounting, and tax advice; management, information technology, 
and human resource consulting; financial advisory services, including mergers and acquisitions, 
business recovery, project finance, and litigation support; business process outsourcing services; 
and legal advice through a global network of affiliated law firms. 

PricewaterhouseCoopers publishes Corporate Taxes 1998: Worldwide Summaries and Indi- 
vidual Taxes 1998: Worldwide Summaries. 

For information contact PricewaterhouseCoopers, 1301 Avenue of the Americas, New York, 
N.Y. 10019; telephone: (212) 596 7000; fax: (212) 259 5324; website: www.pwcglobal.com. 


Standard and Poor's Rating Services 
Standard and Poor's Sovereign Ratings provides issuer and local and foreign currency debt 
ratings for sovereign governments and for sovereign-supported and supranational issuers 
worldwide. Standard & Poor's Rating Services monitors the credit quality of $1.5 trillion worth 
of bonds and other financial instruments and offers investors global coverage of debt issuers. 
Standard & Poor's also has ratings on commercial paper, mutual funds, and the financial con- 
dition of insurance companies worldwide. 

For information contact The McGraw-Hill Companies, Inc., Executive Offices, 1221 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, N.Y. 10020, U.S.A.; telephone: (212) 512 4105 or (800) 352 3566 (toll free); 
fax: (212) 512 4105; email: ratings@mograw-hill.com; website: www.ratings.standardpoor.com- 


World Conservation Monitoring Centre 
The World Conservation Monitoring Centre (WCMC) provides information on the conservation and 
sustainable use of the world's living resources and helps others to develop information systems of 
their own. It works in close collaboration with a wide range of organizations and people to increase 
access to the information needed for wise management of the world's living resources. Committed 
to the principle of data exchange with other centers and noncommercial users, the WCMC. μας 
ever possible, places the data it manages in the public domain. 

For information contact World Conservation Monitoring Centre, 219 Huntingdon Road, 
Cambridge CB3 ODL, UK; telephone: (44 12) 2327 7314; fax: (44 12) 2327 7136; emal 
infoGwcmc.org.uk; website: www.wemc.org.uk. 


World Resources Institute 
The World Resources Institute is an independent center for policy research and technical assistance 
on global environmental and development issues. The institute provides—and helps other institu- 
tions provide—objective information and practical proposals for policy and institutional change that 
will foster environmentally sound, socially equitable development. The institute's current areas of 
work include trade, forests, energy, economics, technology, biodiversity, human health, climate 
change, sustainable agriculture, resource and environmental information, and national strategies for 
environmental and resource management. 

For information contact World Resources Institute, 10 G Street, N.E., Washington, D.C. 
20002, U.S.A.; telephone: (202) 729 7600; fax: (202) 729 7610; telex 64414 WRIWASH; email: 
lauralee@wri.org; website: www.wri.org. 
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Users guide 


Principal sections 
Are signposted by these icons: 


Section 3 Environment 
Section 4 Economy 
Section 5 States and markets 


Section 6 Global links 


The tables 

Tables are numbered by section and display the identi- 
fying icons of each section. Countries and economies 
are listed alphabetically (except for Hong Kong, China, 
which appears after China). Data are shown for 148 
economies with populations of more than 1 million 
people and for which data are regularly reported by 
the relevant authority, as well as Taiwan, China, in 
selected tables. Selected indicators for 62 other 
economies—small economies with populations 
between 30,000 and 4 million, smaller economies if 
they are members of the World Bank, and larger 
economies for which data are not regularly reported— 
are shown in table 1.6. The term country, used inter- 
changeably with economy, does not imply political 
independence or official recognition by the World 
Bank, but refers to any territory for which authorities 
report separate social or economic statistics. When 
available, aggregate measures for income and 
regional groups appear at the end of each table. 
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MSS investment, and expenditure 


Indicators are shown for the most recent year or period 
for which data are available and, in most tables, for an 
earlier year or period. Time-series data are available in 

the World Development Indicators CD-ROM. 
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STATES AND MARKETS 
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Statistics 


Data are shown for economies as they were 
constituted in 1997, and historical data are revised to 
reflect current political arrangements. Exceptions are 
noted throughout the tables. 

On 1 July 1997 China resumed its exercise of 
sovereignty over Hong Kong. Data for China do not 
include data for Hong Kong, China, or Taiwan, China, 
unless otherwise noted. 

Data for the Democratic Republic of Congo (Congo, 
Dem. Rep. in the table listings) refer to the former 
Zaire. For clarity, this edition also uses the formal 
name of the Republic of Congo (Congo, Rep. in the 
table listings). 


Users guide 


Data are shown whenever possible for the individual 
countries formed from the former Czechoslovakia—the 
Czech Republic and the Slovak Republic. 

Data are shown for Eritrea whenever possible, but in 
most cases before 1992 Eritrea is included in the data 
for Ethiopia. 

Data for Germany refer to the unified Germany 
unless otherwise noted. 

Data for Jordan refer to the East Bank only unless 
otherwise noted. 

In 1991 the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
was dissolved into 15 countries (Armenia, Azerbaijan, 
Belarus, Estonia, Georgia, Kazakhstan, Kyrgyz Republic, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Moldova, Russian Federation, 
Tajikistan, Turkmenistan, Ukraine, and Uzbekistan). 
Whenever possible, data are shown for the individual 
countries. 

Data for the Republic of Yemen refer to that country 
from 1990 onward; data for previous years refer to 
aggregated data of the former People's Democratic 
Republic of Yemen and the former Yemen Arab Republic 
unless otherwise noted. 

Whenever possible, data are shown for the individ- 
ual countries formed from the former Yugoslavia— 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, Croatia, the former Yugoslav 
Republic of Macedonia, Slovenia, and the Federal 
Republic of Yugoslavia. All references to the Federal 
Republic of Yugoslavia in the tables are to the Federal 
Republic of Yugoslavia (Serbia/Montenegro) unless 
otherwise noted. 

Additional information about the data is provided in 
Primary data documentation. That section summarizes 
national and international efforts to improve basic data 
collection and glves information on primary sources, 
census years, fiscal years, and other background. 
Statistical methods provides technical information on 
some of the general calculations and formulas used 
throughout the book. 

Discrepancies in data presented in different editions 
of the World Development Indicators reflect updates by 
countries as well as revisions to historical series and 
changes in methodology. Thus readers are advised not 
to compare data series between editions of the World 
Development Indicators or between different World Bank 
publications. Consistent time-series data for 1960-97 
are available on the World Development Indicators 
CD-ROM. Except where noted, growth rates are in real 
terms. (See Statistical methods for information on the 
methods used to calculate growth rates.) Data for some 
economic indicators for some economies are presented 
in fiscal years rather than calendar years; see Primary 
data documentation. All dollar figures are current U.S. 
dollars unless otherwise stated. The methods used for 
converting national currencies are described in 
Statistical methods. 
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The World Bank's classification of economies 

For operational and analytical purposes the World 
Bank's main criterion for classifying economies is 
gross national product (GNP) per capita. Every econ- 
omy is classified as low income, middle income (sub- 
divided into lower middle and upper middle), or high 
income. For income classifications see the map on 
the Inside front cover and the list on the front cover 
flap. Note that classification by income does not 
necessarily reflect development status. Because 
GNP per capita changes over time, the country com- 
position of income groups may change from one edi- 
tion of the World Development Indicators to the next. 
Once the classification is fixed for an edition, all his- 
torical data presented are based on the same coun- 
try grouping using the most recent year for which 
GNP per capita data are available (1997 in this edi- 
tion). Low-income economies are those with a GNP 
per capita of $785 or less in 1997. Middle-income 
economies are those with a GNP per capita of more 
than $785 but less than $9,656. Lower-middle- 
income and upper-middle-income economies are sep- 
arated at a GNP per capita of $3,125. High-income 
economies are those with a GNP per capita of 
$9,656 or more. The 11 participating member coun- 
tries of the European Monetary Union (EMU) are pre- 
sented as a subgroup under high-income economies. 


Aggregate measures for income groups 

The aggregate measures for income groups include 210 
economies (economies presented in the main tables 
plus the economies listed in table 1.6) wherever data are 
available. To maintain consistency in the aggregate mea- 
sures over time and between tables, missing data are 
imputed where possible. Most aggregates are totals 
(designated by a t if the aggregates include gap-filled 
estimates for missing data; otherwise totals are desig- 
nated by an s for simple totals), median values (m), or 
weighted averages (w). Gap filling of amounts not allo- 
cated to countries may result in discrepancies between 
subgroup aggregates and overall totals. See Statistical 
methods for further discussion of aggregation methods. 


Aggregate measures for regions 

The aggregate measures for regions include only low- 
and middle-income economies (note that these mea- 
sures include developing economies with populations of 
less than 1 million, including those listed in table 1.6). 
The country composition of regions is based on the 
World Bank's analytical regions and may differ from 
common geographic usage. For regional classifications 
see the map on the inside back cover and the list on 
the back cover flap. See Statistical methods for further 
discussion of aggregation methods. 
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Footnotes 


Known deviations from standard definitions or breaks 
in comparability over time or across countries are 
either footnoted in the tables or noted in About the 
data. When available data are deemed to be too 
weak to provide reliable measures of levels and 
trends or do not adequately adhere to international 
standards, the data are not shown. 
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Notes about data 

About the data provides a general discussion of inter- 
national data standards, data collection methods, and 
sources of potential errors and inconsistencies. 
Readers are urged to read these notes to gain an 
understanding of the reliability and limitations of the 
data presented. For a full discussion of data collection 
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methods and definitions readers should consult the 
technical documentation provided by the original com- 
pilers cited in Data sources. 


Definitions 
Definitions provide short descriptions of the main 
indicators in each table. 


Sources 

Partners are identified in the Data sources section 
following each table, and key publications ofthe 
partners drawn on for the table are identified. For a 
description of our partners and information on their 
data publications see the Partners section. 


Figures 
When appropriate, tables are accompanied by fig- 
ures highlighting particular trends or issues. 
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Symbols 


. means that data are not available or that aggregates cannot be calculated 


) or 0.0 


because of missing data in the years shown. 
means zero or less than half the unit shown. 


4 in dates, as in 1990/91, means that the period of time, usually 12 


year, or a fiscal year. 
means current U.S. dollars unless otherwise noted. 


means more than. 
< means less than. 


| months, straddles two calendar years and refers to a crop year, a survey 


Data presentation conventions 
* Ablank means not applicable or that an aggregate 
is not analytically meaningful. 


e Abillion is 1,000 million. 

e Atrillion is 1,000 billion. 

e Figures in italics indicate data that are for years or 
periods other than those specified. 

* Data for years that are more than three years from 
the range shown are footnoted. 


The cutoff date for data is 1 February 1999. 
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Managing a crisis to protect the poor 

In 1998 the economic engines that powered the East Asian miracle ran out of 
steam, setting off a chain reaction across the globe. Millions had their incomes 
plummet. Some lost their jobs, while others worried about losing theirs. Ethnic 
conflict and food riots broke out in Indonesia, and students took to the streets, 
toppling a president who had been in power for 32 years. Farmers protested in 
Thailand, and workers marched in the Republic of Korea. 

Beyond these expressions of pain and dissent was a quieter crisis. Children 
were being pulled from school and put to work. Food was being carefully 
rationed in households. Middle-class families were cutting back sharply on con- 
sumption. 

This human crisis has been a rude awakening. Developing country growth 
(excluding the transition economies) had averaged 5.3 percent a year in 
1991-97, two percentage points higher than in the 1980s. This strong perfor- 
mance raised expectations that the international development goals set during 
this decade for 2015 might just be attained. But those expectations must now 
be tempered—by the sudden slowdown of growth in 1998, to be followed 
almost certainly by more disappointment in 1999. 


Growth falters in 1998 
World growth fell sharply in 1998—to 1.9 percent from 3.2 percent in 1997 and 
an average of 2.3 percent in 1991-97.! Developing country growth fell by half— 
to 1.9 percent from 4.8 percent in 1997 and an average of 3.1 percent in 
1991-97 (table 1a). The developing East Asia and Pacific region (excluding 
China) saw its average per capita income fall for the first time since 1970. 
These output contractions turned out far worse than was expected a year 
ago when the East Asian crisis was gathering momentum. Japan slid from stag- 
nation into a full-blown recession. The recession in the five East Asian crisis 
countries was deep and severe. And the consequences of El Nino and other 
natural disasters—particularly severe for low-income countries in Central 
America and for Bangladesh, Thailand, and Indonesia—were worse than 
anticipated. Japan's poor performance contributed 0.5 percentage point to 
the decline in world GDP, while East Asia's five crisis countries contributed 
another 0.4 percentage point. Output fell by 13 percent in Indonesia, 8 per- 
cent in Thailand, 7 percent in Korea, and 6.7 percent in Malaysia. 


Table 1a 


Real GDP growth, 1991-2001 
Average annual % change 


High income 


Middle East and North Africa. 


‘Sub-Saharan Africa 8.1 


a. Including the countries of Central and Eastern Europe (CEE) and the former Soviet Union (FSU). 


b. Excluding the Republic of Korea. 

c, Including the Republic of Korea. 

d. Indonesia, the Republic of Korea, Malaysia, the Philippines, and Thailand. 
Source: World Bank 1999a and World Bank staff estimates. 


The East Asian crisis hit every corner of the developing world. 
Commodity markets were already in a cyclical decline after the mini- 
boom of 1994-96, and the East Asian crisis pushed world demand 
down further. East Asia had been responsible for much of the recent 
growth in global consumption—and with Japan it accounted for a 
third of consumption. Itscollapse in demand—along with the lagged 
supply response to the 1994-96 miniboom—pulled commodity 
prices down. Hit hard were the Middle East, North Africa, and the 
former Soviet Union, reflecting the sharp fall in crude oil prices. Also 
hit hard was Sub-Saharan Africa, which depends on primary com- 
modities for 80 percent of its export earnings (see table 4.5). 

But the most visible dimension of the crisis was the turbu- 
lence in financial markets—capital outflows, falling currencies, 
failing banks, and investors' loss of confidence in East Asia, Latin 
America, and Russia. Net long-term private capital flows to devel- 
oping countries (including Korea) fell sharply from $299 billion 
in 1997 to $227 billion in 1998. Although flows of foreign direct 
investment appear to have held up, the collapse in confidence in 
emerging markets is evident in the sharp decline in debt and 
portfolio equity flows—from $136 billion in 1997 to $72 billion 
in 1998—and in the large increases in secondary market spreads 
for developing country debt. This was only partially offset by an 
increase in net official flows from $39 billion to $48 billion. 


East Asia's poor bear the cost 

The one region that had shown the way in rapid poverty reduction 
now faces a sharp reversal. Between 1975 and 1995 poverty in East 
Asia fell by two-thirds (based on a headcount index using a $1 a day 
poverty line in 1985 purchasing power parity, or PPP, terms).? In 
1975 about 6 in 10 East Asians lived in poverty—in 1995, about 2 
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in 10, with progress led by China and Indonesia, home to 92 per- 
cent of East Asia's poor in 1975. 

Social indicators—which track progress in life expectancy, 
health, and schooling—had also improved (table 1b). The aver- 
age East Asian now lives to around 70. Only 37 East Asian infants 
of every 1,000 die before their first birthday, less than half the 
level in 1970. And access to education (measured by net primary 
school enrollment ratios) is close to universal in most countries. 

But even before the crisis, cracks were evident in East Asia’s 
success in fighting poverty. Low initial income inequality is often 
cited asa reason for East Asia's rapid growth, but there is evidence 
that it has been rising in recent years. Rising returns to education 
have widened the wage differences between skilled and unskilled 
workers. And concentrations of modern sector activities have left 
some areas behind—among them, the interior provinces of 
China, northeastern Thailand, and the outlying islands of the 
Indonesian archipelago. 

Such rising inequality reduces growth's contribution to poverty 
reduction.’ This effect shows up in distribution-corrected rates of 
growth for per capita consumption in East Asia, which are lower 
than the uncorrected growth rates (table 1.2). Rising inequality 
can also stir up social tensions, particularly where the gains are seen 
to be divided unequally across ethnic lines, as in Indonesia. 

A second crack was the breakdown of traditional safety nets 
to deal with job losses, disabilities, and aging. While progress Yan 
eroding the traditional social safety nets of family and kinship, 
efforts to replace them with more formal safety nets affected only 
small parts of the population. 

The cracks have widened with the crisis: 

* Unemployment has risen as the economies have contracted, 
but greater underemployment and falling real wages are likely 


Progress in social indicators 
Life expectancy at birth 
years 
1970 1997 
East Asia and the Pacific 56 69 
Indonesia 48 65 
Malaysia ο 2 
57 68 
Thailand E | 69 
Europe and Central Asia ^" 69 
Latin America and the Caribbean. QUESO πο 
Middle East and North Africa 53 67 
‘South Asla 49 62 
Sub-Saharan Africa 44 51 
Developing countries 55 e 


Infant mortality rate Primary net enrollment ratio 
per 1,000 live births % of relevant age group 
1970 1997 1980 1996 
79 37 i 100 
118 47 88 97 
45 11 100 
67 35 94 100 
73 33 oh 
23 92 
B4 32 ^ 91 
134 49 87 
139 7 $ 80° 
137 91 67° 
407 60 3 85° 


a. Data are for 1995 and refer to 5 countries with 87 percent of the regional school-age population. 
b. Data are for 1995 and refer to 29 countries with 52 percent of the regional school-age population. 


c. Data are for 1995. 
Source; UNESCO and World Bank staff estimates. 


to be the main expression of the falling demand for labor in 
countries with large informal sectors and flexible labor markets. 

* With large exchange rate depreciations, the consumer price 
index has risen sharply in all countries, as has the index for 
food prices. As stability returns, the rate of inflation will fall, 
but the short-term impact has been severe. 

* With large price changes, relative prices have shifted enor- 
mously. For example, prices of basic medicines have risen 
sharply, and food prices have risen relative to other prices. 

* Social unrest, particularly serious in Indonesia, is also a dan- 
ger elsewhere—and with it go threats to political stability. 
Early evidence from Indonesia suggests that the initial 

impacts on poverty and unemployment are more modest than 

had been feared. But the crisis is far from over, and the story 
could change as later effects kick in (box 1a). 


Poverty and social indicators in times of crisis 
Faltering growth clearly hurts the poor, but it hurts them more 
when the inequality of income distribution is increasing—and 
much less, if at all, when it is declining. What, for example, would 
be the effect of having national consumption or income fall by 
10 percent over 1998-2000? With no change in income distribu- 
tion, poverty would double in Indonesia. But if income distribu- 
tion were to worsen—by, say, a 10-point rise in the Gini 
coefficient—the incidence of poverty would almost triple. For 
Indonesia the large projected decline in aggregate growth would 
force an additional 6 percent of the population into poverty by 
2000, assuming income distribution does not worsen. Thailand 
would see an additional 8 percent in poverty. 

The pernicious effects of inequality and faltering growth were 
also apparent in Latin America in the 1980s, where high and 
widening inequality increased the numbers in poverty. These 


effects have been apparent, too, in transition economies, where 
the continuing declines in output have been accompanied by a 
sharp worsening in income distribution and rising numbers in 
poverty—from 14 million in 1989 to 147 million today. In both 
regions social indicators held up—but their improvement slowed 
or stagnated. 


Latin America's debt crisis in the 1980s 
The 1980s debt crisis killed growth in Latin America—and with 
it jobs, wages, and investment.! Because income inequality was so 
high, the poor were hit especially hard. Brazil, Peru, Venezuela, 
and much of Central America reported increases in poverty in 
the 1980s. The highly unequal income distribution, believed to 
have worsened in many Latin American countries, contributed to 
these increases. The transmission mechanisms were clear: infla- 
tion, the enemy of the poor, rose sharply, while employment and 
real wages declined. 

The paradox in the Latin American story is the behavior of 
social indicators. Despite a significant decline in social spending, 
both health and education indicators improved in the 1980s. Why? 
* There were lags between reductions in inputs and changes in 

outcomes: many outcome indicators were leveling off toward 

the end of the decade. 

* Aggregate data hide serious disparities within countries. 
Middle-income groups were much more likely to protect their 
education and health standards. The poorer regions, such as 
North East Brazil, probably were affected much more severely. 

* The efficiency of spending may have increased as resources 
for social spending declined. This was true, say, for pharma- 
ceuticals, whose prices came down. 

* Basic social indicators, when fairly high, tend to reach a 
plateau, and they need to be supplemented with more detailed 
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[Boxia emm] 
Measuring the impact of the crisis on Indonesia's poor 


Before the crisis the poverty rate in Indonesia, based on a $1 a day 
poverty line (PPP at 1985 prices), was estimated at 8 percent—roughly 
16 million poor people. Using the national poverty line, the government 
estimated poverty at 11 percent, about 22 million. During the crisis 
forecasts became increasingly alarmist. Escalating estimates, based on 
a variety of assumptions, rose from 35-50 million to 80-100 million. 

The latest survey data provide a comprehensive picture of poverty 
during the crisis. Round 2+ of the Indonesian Family Life Survey, carried 
out by RAND Corporation in cooperation with Lembaga Demografi, tracked 
welfare changes between August-December 1997 and August-December 
1998 for 2,000 households in seven provinces. The results: 


* Average expenditures for all households declined by close to a 
quarter, a large decline by any standards. But median expenditures fell 
by less than 2 percent. This suggests that upper-income households 
have had the biggest declines in per capita spending. 

* Average spending appears to have declined most in urban areas (by 
more than a third), while rural spending fell by 13 percent. 

* Regions most integrated into the global economy (with firms with 
large dollar-denominated debt or high dependence on Imports) suffered 
most, particularly Java. Regions affected by drought were also badly hit. 
e The implied poverty rates range from 14 percent (using official 
inflation rates based on the consumer price index) to 20 percent (using 
the inflation rates implied by the data collected in the survey). Similar 
rates were found by a survey of 100 villages conducted by the Central 
Bureau of Statistics (under UNICEF sponsorship). 


How good are these results? Given the massive changes in relative 
prices (particularly the large increase in food prices), calculations of 
poverty based on past poverty lines will be misleading, and it may be 
necessary to recalculate poverty lines to get better estimates. 

Expenditures are often a good measure of long-term income (with 
savings and borrowings smoothing out expenditures). But expenditure 
data have problems. Short-term changes in expenditure may be 
misleading. Poor households may be reporting modest changes in 
expenditures but suffering long-term welfare losses because of a 
reduction in assets or cutbacks on important nonstaples (such as health 
or education) to pay for higher-priced staples. In middle-class households 
sharp expenditure reductions may overstate the impact of a crisis 
because they may simply reflect expectations of lower income— 
expectations that may not materialize. 

Evidence from Indonesia supports this view. Surveys report that a 
large number of poor households are selling assets to survive and that 
some are even squeezing expenditures on health and education. 


information, such as the proportion of children who progress 

from primary to secondary school. 

* Despite the overwhelming importance of social spending, it 
bears a weak relationship to outcomes and attainment (Filmer 
and Pritchett 1998). 

Hotly debated in Latin America is whether the macroeco- 
nomic reforms increased poverty and inequality. Much depends 
on the counterfactual (Lustig 1995). If fiscal deficits had been 
larger, the longer-run impact on growth would have been even 
more severe, with a much larger impact on the poor. Indeed, the 
reforms helped the region to come out of the crisis during the 
1990s and to achieve average growth nearly double that of the 
1980s. But policymakers could have avoided unnecessary cuts in 
social spending or been more judicious when faced with trade- 
offs between large subsidies to rescue sick financial institutions 


and employment benefits to help cushion the impact of the cri- 
sis on the poor. 
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The crisis in Europe and Central Asia— 
more than 100 million new poor 
In 1989 about 14 million people in the transition economies were liv- 
ing under a poverty line of $4 a day (1990 purchasing power parities 
and exchange rates).° By mid-1990 that number was about 147 mil- 
lion, one person in three. The distribution of income in the com- 
munist period was relatively egalitarian, primarily because of a 
relatively flat wage distribution, but also because of the virtual 
absence of income from property and the redistribution of income 
through social transfers. Low Gini coefficients, ranging from 23 to 
96, were fairly common. Today, some eight years later, income distri- 
bution has worsened sharply, particularly in the former Soviet Union. 
As in Latin America, the social indicators have held up, but 
the stress is showing in the declining or stagnating life expectancy 
and sharply worsening adult mortality. Today, for example, the 
probability that a 15-year-old Ukrainian male will survive until his 
sixtieth birthday is a mere 65 percent, down from 72 percent in 
1980. The Europe and Central Asia region is the only part of the 
developing world with rising adult mortality rates. Even Sub- 
Saharan Africa, with its AIDS epidemic, is secing a reduction in 
adult mortality (see table 2.18). 


Driving these trends in the transition economies is a decline 
in economic output. Before the collapse of the Soviet Union 
growth rates averaged about 2-3 percent. But by 1990 all coun- 


tries were in a decline that continued through 1992. After that 
the Eastern European economies began to grow, with recovery 
slower in many countries of the former Soviet Union. The excep- 
tions, with eight years of continuous decline in output: Russia and 
Ukraine, which together have some 200 million people. And con- 
sider this: in Russia every percentage-point decline in GDP throws 
700,000 people into poverty. 

A second big factor is the worsening income distribution. The 
pattern that seems to have emerged in the transition ec onomies is a 
quick, large decline in output at first, with little worsening in income 
distribution, followed byaslower decline, or even an increase, in out- 
put but a much sharper worsening in income distribution. During 
the transition the average Gini coefficient has risen from 24 to 33, 
at 1.5 points a year, much faster than the fairly rapid deterioration 
in the United Kingdom and the United States in the 1930s. Russia's 
and Ukraine's Gini coefficients doubled—to about 48. Only the 
Central European states avoided this increase (figure la). 

The numbers in poverty are large, but the estimates are 
highly sensitive to the poverty line used and the quality of data on 
the population’s income or expenditures. When household sur- 
vey data are corrected for possible understatements of income by 
using macroeconomic data for household income, the poverty 
estimates for the region fall from 168 million to 147 million (table 
1c). Poverty in the former Soviet Union—which accounts for the 
bulk of the poor (about 100 million live in Russia and Ukraine)— 
is also fairly shallow. For all transition economies the poverty 
gap—how far below the poverty line the average income of the 
poor falls—is estimated at 2.8 percent of GDP. Thus poverty could 
be significantly reduced if social safety nets worked. But because 
of leaks from the safety net system, the real cost of removing 
poverty could be three times the estimated poverty gap. 


Gini coefficients in transition economies 


1993-95 Gini coefficient 
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Source: Milanovic 1998, appendix 4. 


While the numbers in poverty are staggering, these trends 
could be reversed with growth rates of 4-5 percent and no fur- 
ther increases in inequality. But the experience in Poland and 
elsewhere suggests that where growth has resumed, it has merely 
kept poverty from increasing. Widening inequality has blocked 
progress in reducing poverty. 

Unlike the poor in Latin America, those in the transition 
economies do not belong to an underclass. But if present 


trends persist, they may become an underclass less able to 
respond to opportunities that come with resumed growth. 
Understanding what is driving inequality and reversing the 
sharp deterioration could be as high a priority as restoring eco- 
nomic growth. 


Estimated poverty in transition economies, 1987-88 and 1993-95 


For the future 

The calm that descended on financial markets toward the end of 
1998 reflected confidence in the industrial countries' willingness 
to address some of the underlying issues that have led to the tur- 
bulence. But the prospects for a quick recovery in developing 
country growth are limited—for three reasons. The dependence 
on primary commodity exports is high in many countries. The 
large current account deficits in many countries are being financed 
by costly private capital inflows. And many economies continue to 
depend on markets in East Asia and Japan. 

Preliminary World Bank forecasts suggest a continuing 
decline in developing country growth in 1999—to 1.5 percent a 
year in the base case. This reflects the sluggish recovery expected 
in East Asia, with growth running at about half the rates in the 
early 1990s. China, South Asia, and Eastern Europe will remain 
relatively unaffected by the crisis. Not so the former Soviet Union, 
the Middle East and North Africa, and Latin America and the 
Caribbean. 

If the base case holds, growth is expected to return to the 
1991-97 rates after 2000 in most developing regions. The excep- 
tions: the four worst-affected East Asian countries. For them 
recovery will be more protracted because of the vulnerable bal- 
ance sheets of their firms and banks. 

And things could turn sour again. The outlook for the Japanese 
economy is still shaky. Uncertainties continue to loom in the large 
economies of Latin America, particularly Brazil. And there is always 
the possibility thata downturn in equity marketsin the United States 
and Europe would push the industrial world into recession. 

While it is too early to pronounce on the precise impact of 
the global financial crisis on the attainability of the international 
development goals, the review here suggests that: 

* The consequences for poverty are severe. 


Poverty headcount index (*) Total numbor of poor (millions) 

Corrected Corrected 
data data 

1987-88 1993-95 1993-95 1987-88 1993-95 1993-95 
Poland 6 20 14 21 7.6 53 
Romania 6 59 39 13 13.5 8.9 
Czech Republic ϱ <1 <1 0.0 0.1 0.0 
Hungary 1 4 2 0.1 0.4 0.2 
Baltics 2 29 29 01 23 23 
Moldova 4 66 66 0.2 29 29 
Russian Federation 2 50 44 22 74.2 66.1 
Ukraine 2 63 63 1.0 32.7 32.7 
Central Asia 15 66 53 6.5 30.7 25.0 


Note: Poverty was estimated using two sets of data on income: data from household surveys, and the same data corrected for possible understatements of income by using macroeconomic 


data on household income. Poverty rates are based on poverty lines of $4 a day, estimated at 1990 purchasing power parities and exchange rates. 


a. Total includes other transition enconomies. 


Source: Milanovic 1998, tables 5.1 and 5.2. 
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Table id Y Performance gaps and distance to goals 
Gi 


ph ἨΡΦΡΕΝΑ mer SR cobool μεν 
capita? enrollment ratio school enrollment ratio 
predicted predicted predicted 
on the basis on the basis on the basis 
of GNP ratio of distance of GNP ratio of distance of GNP ratio of distance 
per capita actual to from per capita actual to from per capita actual to from 
$ per1,000 predicted 1997 value % predicted 1996 value % predicted 1996 value 

1997 1997 1997 to goal” 1996 1996 to goal 1996 1996 to goal 
Congo, Dem. Rep. 110 179 0.83 99) 44 1.22 46 41 0.99 9 
Ethiopia 110 179 0.98 117 44 0.64 72 41 0.88 14 
Burundi 140 174 145 133 . - 41 4.09 5 
Mozambique 140 174 1.15 134 46 0.87 60 41 1.01 8 
Niger 200 - - ^ 50 0.49 76 42 0.90 12 
Malawi 210 162 1.38 149 50 1.36 32 42 1.11 3 
Tanzania 210* 162 0.84 91 50 0.95 52 42 1.17 1 
Nepal 220 160 0.73 78 ο 
Chad 230 158 1.15 121 52 0.89 54 43 0.80 16 
Eritrea 230 158 0.60 64. 52 0.59 το 43 1.06 5 
Guinea-Bissau 230 158 1.39 147 * 
Burkina Faso 250 155 1.09 113 53 0.58 69 43 0.91 11 
Madagascar 250 155 1.02 105 53 1.15 39 43 1.14 1 
Angola 260 153 1.37 139 “ Ὥ b 5 
Mali 260 153 1.54 157 53 0.52 72 43 0.92 10 
Yemen, Rep. 270 151 0.91 91 - d n 43 0,64 22 
Nigeria 280 149 0.82 81 " - - 43 1.02 6 
Sudan 290 148 0.78 TT T E gs 43 1.04 5 
Cambodia 300 146 1.01 98 56 1.74 2 43 1.03 5 
Tajikistan 330 141 0.26 24 ^" - " 44 1.11 1 
Uganda 330 141 145 108 τ a 44 1.04 4 
Gambia, The 340 m " 59 1.10 35 44 0.99 6 
Kenya 340 139 0.81 75 7 T £ 44 1.13 1 
Togo 340 139 0.99 92 59 1.45 15 44 0.93 9 
India 370 134 0.66 58 a * E 44 0.97 z 
Zambia 370 134 1.41 126 61 1.24 25 44 1.08 2 
Benin 380 132 1.13 99 61 1.04 37 aa 0.82 14 
Mongolia 390 130 0.53 46 62 1.32 19 45 1.14 -1 
Lao PDR 400 - 7 62 1.16 28 45 0.97 7 
Nicaragua 410 127 0.45 38 63 1.23 22 45 1.12 0 
Mauritania 440 121 1.23 99 65 0.88 43 45 1,04 3 
Moldova 460 118 0.20 12 w A ü 45 1.07 1 
Kyrgyz Republic 480 δ t K 68 1.40 5 46 1.07 1 
Azerbaijan 510 109 0.21 14 z ὃ 3 46 1.04 c 
ΚΕΠ 540 104 1.06 73 τι 0.81 42 46 0.96 5 
Guinea 550 102 1.79 122 72 0.51 64 47 0.74 16 
ae Pe) a tn - e A 47 1.08 4 
Congo, Rep. 670 81 1.80 97 E X x 48 4.00 2 
Lesotho 680 79 173 91 81 0.87 30 48 1.09 -2 
εν ie NR 93 82 — oer 45 49 ο58 7 

imbabwe τ' 
Honduras T A "m 5 " ^ 38 ae i 
. 32 84 1.07 10 49 1.01 9 

Albania 760 65 0.62 28 86 149 -2 49 0.98 2 


a. Calculated using the Atlas method (See Statistical method 
ls). b. The goal for under-five mortality was determined t 199 where 
^ ο be the | f . For countrie: 
under-five mortality was less than 45 in 1997, the goal was assumed to be 12. c. Refers to mainland Tanzania only. ο ουν 
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Table 1e 


Regional average growth rates in real consumption needed 
to halve poverty in 25 years 
% 


i A 
Europe and Central Asia 


Middle East a 


Sub-Saharan Africa 24 
Note: The estimates are population weighted and are based on the most recent pur- 
chasing power parity (PPP) estimates from the latest version of the Penn World Tables 
(PWT 5.6) in 1985 prices, 

Source: World Bank staff estimates, 


* Inequality may worsen, exacerbating poverty, if governments 
fail to restore macroeconomic stability or if the policies 
adopted to do so hurt the poor. 

* Social indicators, which respond slowly to shocks, may be 
thrown off their trend line (though with a lag), reflecting 
their correlation with income. While social indicators gener- 
ally improve with growth in income, many are performing 
well below potential (table 1d). 

All developing regions have lost momentum in achieving their 
poverty goals. In 1991-97 only the two Asian regions were growing 
fast enough to reduce poverty by half by 2015 (table 1e). Current 
forecasts for 1998-2001 suggest that only South Asia and China will 
grow fast enough to halve poverty by 2015. The most dramatic loss 
in time has been for East Asian countries. Comparing current 
growth forecasts with those of a year ago, the average number of 
years it will take to reduce poverty by half has risen by about two 
years for Indonesia. In the Philippines, where income growth has 
historically been low, the further slowdown will increase the time 
it takes to halve poverty by as much as 10 years. 

All this assumes that inequality remains constant. But crises usu- 
ally mean rising inequality, unless governments adopt policies to pro- 
tect the poor and adjust promptly. So, if governments are serious 
about reducing poverty, they need to worry about not only restoring 
economies but doing so in a way that does not worsen inequality. 
Crises—and the policy responses designed to deal with them—have 
vastly different impacts on different sections of society, impacts often 
differentiated by gender, race, and socioeconomic group.” 

The impact of a macroeconomic crisis is transmitted through 
the sources of household income—wages, salaries, profits from busi- 
hess, returns on assets, and government transfers—and through 
inflation and changes in the relative prices households face: 

* Labor demand shocks. The reduced demand for labor may mean 
increased unemployment (East Asia) or falling real wages (for- 
mer Soviet Union). And it may affect skilled and unskilled work- 
ers differently—with skilled workers more likely to enjoy greater 
job security, and unskilled workers more likely to move into the 
informal sector and see their wages fall. 


© Cuts in public transfers and services. Cuts in social spending are 
likely to affect the poor much more than others, as in the Latin 
American debt crisis. In Chile, where per capita social spend- 
ing fell 20 percent between 1981 and 1986, the poorest 40 per- 
cent of families were hit hardest—because these families 
received some 50 percent of public health and education 
spending and 20 percent of social security payments 
(Bourguignon and Morrison 1992). 

* Inflation. Rising prices, by sharply worsening inequality, hurt 
the poor the most. Changes in relative prices also hurt the 
poor when prices of essential commodities such as food or 
energy rise. 

How households are affected depends on how they choose to 
respond to crises. They may cut back on consumption, increase 
their output, change jobs, pull children out of school and send 
them to work, tap savings, or sell assets. 

Some of these actions may have long-term consequences by 
eroding human capital and jeopardizing future ability to earn. 
Mothers who are malnourished are more likely to give birth to 
underweight babies, who in turn may suffer from poor health or 
learning difficulties. Children deprived of schooling may have 
difficulties moving up the skills ladder. Longer-term conse- 
quences of crises may thus perpetuate poverty and inequalities in 
society. Evidence from East Asia suggests that parents are indeed 
responding in such ways, hurting their ability to participate in the 
recovery. 

Governments therefore need to adopt policies that mitigate 
the consequences of such crises and address some of the adverse 
effects of household responses. This may require: 

* Adopting stabilization policies that have the least cost to the 
poor and the vulnerable in the short and long term. 

* Pursuing structural adjustment policies that enhance long- 
term opportunities for the poor. 

* Protecting social expenditures that are critical to the poor. 
While there remain large uncertainties relating to the depth 

and future course of the current financial crisis, our understanding 
of how to protect the poor continues to improve. And governments 
and policymakers can no longer be excused if their policy responses 
are insensitive to the needs of the poor. Today's challenge for the 
international community is to devote all energies to reversing the 
impact of the crisis and to generating fresh momentum for policies 
and programs that enhance the prospects for attaining the inter- 
national development goals. 


Notes 

1. For more on developing country growth prospects see World Bank 1999a, on which the fol- 
lowing discussion is based. 

2. The following discussion draws heavily on World Bank 1998b. See also Ahuja and others 1997. 
3. Ravallion (1997) has found from empirical tests for 23 developing countries that the rate 
of poverty reduction is directly proportional to a rate of growth of private consumption that has 
been corrected for distribution: (1 — G)r, where G is the Gini index and ris the rate of growth 
οἵ private consumption. 

4. The following discussion draws on Edwards 1995 and Lustig 1995. 

5. The evidence is sparse. Only 12 countries boast more than one observation point in the 
decade, and for these countries the starting period is typically the mid-1980s. So generaliza- 
tions about the decade as a whole need to be treated with caution. 

6. The following discussion draws heavily on Milanovic 1998. 

7. For a fuller discussion see World Bank forthcoming. 
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international development agencies, 
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Population, land area, and output are basic mea- 


sures of the size of an economy. They also provide a 
broad indication of actual and potential resources. 
Therefore, population, land area, and output—as 
measured by gross national product (GNP) or gross 
domestic product (GDP)—are used throughout the 
World Development Indicators to normalize other 
indicators. 

Population estimates are generally based on 
extrapolations from the most recent national census. 
See About the data for tables 2.1 and 2.2 for further 
discussion of the measurement of population and 
population growth. 

The surface area of a country or economy includes 
inland bodies of water and some coastal waterways. 
Surface area thus differs from land area, which 
excludes bodies of water, and from gross area, which 
may include offshore territorial waters. Land area is 
particularly important for understanding the agricul- 
tural capacity of an economy and the effects of 
human activity on the environment. (See tables 
3.1-3.4 for other measures of land area, rural popu- 
lation density, land use, and productivity.) Recent 
innovations in satellite mapping techniques and com- 
puter databases have resulted in more precise mea- 
surements of land and water areas. 

GNP, the broadest measure of national income, 
measures the total domestic and foreign value added 
claimed by residents. GNP comprises GDP plus net 
receipts of primary income from nonresident 
sources. The World Bank uses GNP per capita in U.S. 
dollars to classify countries for analytical purposes 
and to determine borrowing eligibility. See the Users 
guide for definitions of the income groups used in this 
book, Also see About the data for tables 4.1 and 4.2 
for further discussion of the usefulness of national 
income as a measure of productivity or welfare. 

When calculating GNP in U.S. dollars from GNP 
reported in national currencies, the World Bank fol- 
lows its Atlas conversion method. This involves using 
athree-year average of exchange rates to smooth the 
effects of transitory exchange rate fluctuations. See 
Statistical methods for further discussion of the Atlas 
method. Note that growth rates are calculated from 
data in constant prices and national currency units, 
not from the Atlas estimates. 

Because exchange rates do not always reflect inter- 
national differences in relative prices, this table also 
shows GNP and GNP per capita estimates converted 
into international dollars using purchasing power pari- 
ties (PPPs). PPPs provide a standard measure of real 
price levels between countries, just as conventional 


price indexes calculate real values over time. The PPP 
conversion factors used here are derived from the most 
recent round of price surveys—covering 118 coun- 
tries—conducted by the International Comparison 
Programme (ICP). The surveys, completed in 1996, are 
based on a 1993 reference year. Estimates for coun- 
tries not included in the survey are derived from sta- 
tistical models using available data. See About the data 
for tables 4.11 and 4.12 for more information on the 
ICP and the calculation of PPPs. 

All economies shown in the World Development 
Indicators are ranked by size, including those that 
appear in table 1.6. Ranks are shown only in table 1.1. 
(The World Bank Atlas includes a table comparing the 
GNP per capita rankings based on the Atlas method 
with those based on the PPP method for all economies 
with available data.) No rank is shown for economies 
for which numerical estimates of GNP per capita are 
not published. Economies with missing data are 
included in the ranking process at their approximate 
level, so that the relative order of other economies 
remains consistent. In 1997 Luxembourg and 
Liechtenstein were judged to have the highest values 
of GNP per capita in the world, but exact values were 
not available at the time of publication. Therefore, the 
highest rank for GNP per capita shown in the World 
Development Indicators and the Atlas is 3. 


Where money goes farther 


GNP per capita, 1997 ($ thousands) 
7 es “με 


W PPP GNP per capita 
B GNP per capita (Atlas method) 
Source: World Bank staff estimates. 


Using purchasing power parities to evaluate GNP 
puts a higher value on nontraded goods and services, 
resulting in a higher value of GNP for many dev- 
eloping economies. 


* Population is based on the de facto definition of 
population, which counts all residents regardless of 
legal status or citizenship—except for refugees not 
permanently settled in the country of asylum, who are 
generally considered part of the population of the 
country of origin. The values shown are midyear esti- 
mates for 1997. See also table 2.1.5 Surface area 
is a country's total area including areas under inland 
bodies of water and some coastal waterways. 
* Population density is midyear population divided 
by land area in square kilometers. « Gross national 
product (GNP) is the sum of value added by all resi- 
dent producers plus any taxes (less subsidies) that 
are not included in the valuation of output plus net 
receipts of primary income (employee compensation 
and property income) from nonresident sources. 
Data are in current U.S. dollars converted using the 
World Bank Atlas method (see Statistical methods). 
Growth is calculated from constant price GNP in 
national currency units. « GNP per capita is gross 
national product divided by midyear population. GNP 
per capita in U.S. dollars is converted using the World 
Bank Atlas method. Growth is calculated from con- 
stant price GNP per capita in national currency units. 
* PPP GNP is gross national product converted to 
international dollars using purchasing power parity 
rates. An international dollar has the same purchas- 
ing power over GNP as a U.S. dollar in the United 
States. All ranks are calculated for economies report- 


ing data. 


Population estimates are prepared by World Bank 
staff from a variety of sources (see Data sources for 
table 2.1). Data on surface and land area are from 
the Food and Agriculture Organization (see Data 
sources for table 3.1). GNP and GNP per capita are 
estimated by World Bank staff based on national 
accounts data collected by Bank staff during eco- 
nomic missions or reported by national statistical 
offices to other international organizations such as 
the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development. Purchasing power parity conversion 
factors are estimates by World Bank staff based on 
data collected by the International Comparison 
Programme. 
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105 100 
30 
99 
70 


Female 
96 of relevant 
age group 
1980 1996 
95 96 
783 95 
ΜΝ; 
ο μα 
100 100 
X 100. 
C ο 
101 103 
89 
105 93 
20. 53 
93 
87 
πο 76 
pn 95 
x 62 
3s — 7 
102 
22 
πον 
79 98 
A7... 65 
34 “34 
94. ..99. 
105 100 
n 79 
19 
59 
"91 
90 
94 


3d 


93 


Infant Under-five 
mortality rate mortality rate 
per 1,000 
live births per 1,000 
1970 1997 1970 1997 
36 10 39 
Ἢ. τι 206 88 
1148 47 172 60 
dst. 32 208 35 
102... 112....127.....440. 
20 5 27 ο. 
25 7 27 8 
30 5 33 7 
43 12 62 14 
13 4 21 6 
29 35 
ied 94. à 29 
102 74 156 112 
ο MM μα ν 
46 9 54 11 
48 12 59 18 
i er 28, σος «36, 
Er 9621870. 
21 16a? 19 
«50 28 50 32 
134 93 190 131 
122 24 160 
24 19. ...99 43 
» 16 " AT 
453 94 285 158 
193 133 330 224 
ος ώμο κιν 
204 118 391 235 
148 92 250 149 
μα C aan 
73 31 110 38 
x BO onedio E 
102 ΒΖ, 150 68 
128 51 
171 135 
μας, 
18 65 
156.83. 
13, 5 
17 τί 
EO 
ELEM 
428 fes 
QA 4. 
EIC T 
142 95 
4T e 
112. 51. 
55 23 
108 40... 
m δως 
Es 10 
B6. sua. 
29. M. 
48. 22 
AT 


Maternal 
mortality 
ratio 


per 
100,000 
live births 


1990-97^ 


14° 
440° 
390° 
120° 
310° 
„10° 


T 


A2" 
, A207 
18: 
1606 


B» 7 


650° 
του 


E 


20° 
32° 
660° 
ΜΝ; 
8006 
6105, 
2204 
43: 
22° 
500° 


620° 


Me e 
580°, 
800° 
110° 


“1108 


23° 
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water 
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populati 
with acce 


.85 
65 
90 
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99 
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1996. 


96. 
98 


100 
83 
100 
.81 
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1.2|Development progress 


Private Net primary enrollment Infant | Under-five Maternal | Sate 
consumption ratio* mortality rate | mortality rate mortality | water 
per capita | ratio | 
average annual | 
36 growth Male Female per % of 
1980-97 % of relevant % of relevant per 1.000 100,000 | population 
distribution age group age group live births | per 1,000 live births |with access 
uncorrected corrected | 1980 1996 1980 1996 1970 1997 | 1970 1997 | 1990-97 | 1996 
Rwanda |. 77 ο ος 62 e. 57 = 142 124 210 209 19009 k 
Saudi Arabia x à PRAE 60 63 37 60 119 21 185 28 18° 93 
Senegal -0.8 -0.4 44 64 30 52 135 70 279 110 510° 50 
Sierra Leone HEC S DE 55 " 39 ^ 197 170 363 286 34 
Singapore. 4.9 τ 100 5 99 $ 20 4 27 6 10° 100 
Slovak Republic ας “ τὲ η τα " 25 9 29 13 8 a 
Slovenia 3 2 B 95 3 94 24 5 29 6 5 98 
South Africa -08 «04 E " = 9 79 48 108 65 230° 59 
Spain 22 15 102 105 102 104 28 5 34 7 τε 5 
Sri Lanka 28 19 - se E - 53 14 100 19 30° 70 
Sudan — - n s, s τ . 118 71 177 115 370 60 
Sweden 0.7 0.5 96 102 97 102 11 4 15 5 Te “ 
Switzerland — . an 0.6 0.4 ^ E E - 15 5 18 6 6 100 
Syrian Arab Republic 1.0 - 99 95 80 87 96 31 129 38 180 88 
Tajikistan Ἢ E f. a 2 A = 30 36 58 69 
Tanzania 3 A 68 47 65 48 129 85 218 136 530° 49 
Thailand ' 5.5 2.9 4 Ss E » 73 33 102 38 2005 89 
Togo -0.5 a4 91 98 60 72 134 86 216 138 640° 55 
Trinidad and Tobago -0.6 Ss 89 90 91 89 52 12 57 15 90° 96 
Tunisia , 1.0 0.6 92 99 12 96 121 30 201 33 170 90 
Turkey 2.3 98 94 144 40 201 50 180° 4 
Turkmenistan 5 * " 3 * 40 50 44 60 
Uganda 11. 48 - 35 " 109 99 185 162 5508 42 
Ukraine, IE - a s 22 14 17 30 55 
United Arab Emirates AS : 72 84 75 82 87 8 90 11 26° 98 
United Kingdom — I ONUS 100 100 100 100 19 6 23 7 9: 100 
Une ctt ων ον. 94 95 20 7 26 9 ΤΗΝ. 
Uruguay 2.4. Ρ 2 92 a 93 46 16 57 20 854 89 
Uzbekistan Κον T A m vk " T 24 : 31 24: 57 
Venezuela — -0.8 -04 i 83 5 85 53 21 61 25 120: 79 
Vietnam | z E 47 
West Bank and Gaza _ NT c ve " τὸ í σα 5 351 τὰ S " 
σος ος ος M 64 38 186 96 303 137 1400" 39 
Yugoslavia, FR (Serb./Mont.) 2 E] 2 54 14 " 20 12 E 
Zambia... 81 76 78 1 106 113 181 189 650° 53 
Zimbabwe * - 96 69 138 108 280* 77 
rer w w w 56w 152w 79w d 
Middle icona Es ο 1” 82 214 118 a 
Lower middle income 34 190 48 
er middle income . 100 5 δι. 36.158 44 78 
Upper middle income 
Low & middle income P 30 118 38 75 
East Asia & Pacific 101 pru Geet eee M 77 
Europe & Central Asia "es - 19 37 128 ΑἹ 
Latin America & Carib, 3 e E: J 23 x 30 = 
RAN AMARGA S Carb. od “4 84 30 τ at 75 
Middle East & N. Africa _ 91 s ie 5 
South Asia 49 200 63 ; 
Sub-Saharan Africa — 57 139 77 209 100 s 
High income — À E 331 ae RE 
Europe EMU 97 22 6 28 7 
repe Men 101 100 25 5 29 
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The indicators in this table are intended to measure 
progress toward the development goals for the 21st 
century proposed by the Development Assistance 
Committee of the Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development (OECD) and discussed in 
the introduction to this section. The net enrollment 
ratio, infant and under-five mortality rates, maternal 
mortality ratio, and access to safe water are included 
in the set of 28 social and environmental indicators 
selected for monitoring development progress by the 
OECD, the World Bank, and the United Nations in con- 
sultation with countries that provide and those that 
receive development assistance. 

The growth of private consumption per capita is 
included here as an indicator of the effect of eco- 
nomic development on the welfare of individuals. 
Positive growth rates are generally associated with a 
reduction in poverty, but where the distribution of 
income or consumption is highly unequal, the poor 
may not share in the improvement. The relationship 
between the rate of poverty reduction and the distri- 
bution of income or consumption, as measured by an 
index such as the Gini index, is complicated. But 
Ravallion (1997) has found that the rate of poverty 
reduction is directly proportional to the *distribution- 
corrected rate of growth" of private consumption per 
capita. The distribution-corrected rate of growth is 
calculated as (1 — G)r, where Gis the Gini index (0 = 
perfect equality, 1 = perfect inequality) and ris the 
rate of growth in mean private consumption. In empir- 
ical tests covering 23 developing countries, Ravallion 
estimated that factor of proportionality to be 4.4, 
implying a growth elasticity of poverty reduction of 
between 3.3 for a low Gini index of 0.25 and 1.8 for 
a high Gini index of 0.60. Estimates of the share of 
people living in poverty appear in table 2.7. 

Discussions of the other indicators can be found 
in About the data for tables 2.10 (net enrollment 
ratio), 2.15 (maternal mortality ratío), 2.18 (infant 
and under-five mortality rates), and 2.14 (access to 


safe water). 


* Growth of private consumption per capita is the aver- 
age annual rate of change in private consumption divided 
by the midyear population. For the definition of private 
consumption see Definitions for table 4.10. 
* Distribution-corrected growth of private consump- 
tion per capita is 1 minus the Gini index multiplied by 
the annual rate of growth in private consumption per 
capita, + Net primary enrollment ratio is the ratio of the 
number of children of official school age (as defined by 
the education system) enrolled in school to the number 
of children of official school age in the population. 
* Infant mortality rate is the number of deaths of 
infants under one year of age during the indicated year 
per 1,000 live births in the same year. * Under-five mor- 
tality rate {5 the probability of à child born in the indi- 
cated year dying before reaching the age of five, if subject 
to current age-specific mortality rates. The probability is 
expressed as a rate per 1,000. * Maternal mortality 
ratio is the number of women who die during pregnancy 
and childbirth, per 100,000 live births. * Access to 
safe water is the percentage of the population with rea- 
sonable access to an adequate amount of safe water 
(including treated surface water and untreated but 
uncontaminated water, such as from springs, sanitary 
wells, and protected boreholes). In urban areas the 
source may be a public fountain or standpipe located not 
more than 200 meters away. In rural areas the definition 
implies that members of the household do not have to 
spend a disproportionate part of the day fetching water. 
An adequate amount of safe water is that needed to sat- 
isfy metabolic, hygienic, and domestic requirements— 
usually about 20 liters a person a day. The definition of 
safe water has changed over time. 


περα εκ ea 


The indicators here and throughout the rest of the 
book have been compiled by World Bank staff from 
primary and secondary sources. More information 
about the indicators and their sources can be found 
in the About the data, Definitions, and Data sources 
entries that accompany each table in subsequent 
sections. 
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1.3 Gender differences 


Female Female advantage 
porvenon Child 
mortality 
rate 
Labor force Adult Net primary female- 
participation illiteracy rate enroliment ratio expectancy at birth male 
ratio of female to male female-male difference. female-male difference female-male difference difference. 
1970 1997 1970 1997 1980 1996 1970 1997 1988-98* 
Albania 07 07 2 8 3 3 3 6 ο 
Algeria 0.3 0.3 27 25 -20 -7 2 3 
Angola — οσοι 69 Bi - 3 3 
Argentina P vn E 05 1 0 7 € 
Armenia 0.9 0.9 = - 6 7 
Australia 0.5 08 0 1 7 6 
Austria. 0.6 0.7 x 1 0 7 6 
Azerbaijan .0.8 0.8 - - 8 7 * 
Bangladesh 0.7 0.7 25 23 ie -2 0 10 
Belarus 1.0 1.0 44 1 " -3 8 11 
Belgium 0.4 0.7 Š " 1 ο 7 7 8 
Benin 0.9 0.9 11 27 A -32 2 4 1 
ο ΜΑΗ 0.5 0.6 25 14 -10 4 3 -6 
Bosnia and Herzegovina 0.6 0.6 * m > " 4 t η 
Botswana ers 0.8 -4 -δ 13 4 4 2 -2 
Brazil — E E AO RES 7 0 ο ^ 4 8 1 
Bulgaria 0.8 0.9 7 1 ο -2 5 7 " 
Burkina Faso 1.0 0.9 10 19 -7 -13 4 2 3 
ΚΝ A9, 10 24 18 8 3 3 13 
Cambodia 10 TA pe 3 3 3 " 
Cameroon 0.6 0.6 26 14 " 3 2 11 
Canada 3 0.5 0.8 bs = m -2 7 6 s 
Central African Republic is “i 19 26 -31 - 5 4 1 
Chad 0.7 08 E > -26 3 3 -7 
Chie... O3 05 2 0 -2 6 6 = 
China — ; 07 08 31 16 3 1 1 3 4 
Hong Kong, China 0.5 0.6 27 8 1 3 6 6 5 
Colombia Ji 0:3 06 3 0 ο 4 6 9 
Congo, Dem. Rep. ποθ μα 2 * 43 3 3 
Congo, Rep. 07 0.8 28 15 -6 5 5 
Coste Riga snis ΜΕ E 0 1 N 4 5 E 
Côte d'Ivoire. ος. 1 95 i7 i7 -16 3 1 713 
Croatia ο... ο 14 3 3 -1 " 9 
Cuba — 03, 06. 0 0 0 -1 3 4 
Czech Republic _ 09. Ἂ ey T 7 
Denmark. ια 0.9 " 3 0 0 5 5 Η 
Dominican Republic — Nr NET 1 3 " " 0 
0.4 10 4 1 3 5 
0.4 29 24 -11 3 3 6 
0.5 
Eea ee Pee Eug 
Estonia ith SO -3 8 8 
onia., Le MES uM -2 9 11 
Ethiopia μα TA 12 -10 3 2 
09 . 1 8 1 
pa : 0 8 8 
08. m " FS i 3 3 " 
Ax 14 -32 -15 3 4 d 
watt E e 8 
Jesse HS 0 6 6 E 
«9 .20 z a 3 4 A 
16 εδ 1 ο 4 5 E 
2 35. ss : 2 6 2 
ares s a 1 1 -10,.. 
19 31 -32 2 3 s 
Honduras — x A i E ἢ : 
9 2 4 5 
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Female Female advantage 
population 
Child 
mortality 
rate 
Labor force Adult Net primary Lite female- 
participation illiteracy rate enrollment ratio expectancy at birth male 
% of total ratio of female to male female-male difference female-male difference female-male difference difference 
1997 1970 1997 1970 1997 1980 1996 1970 1997 1988-98" 
Hungary : 52.1 0.7 ,.08 - NS 0 1 -1 6 9 Š 
India 48.4 0.5 Em 30 27 i κ -2 2 13. 
Indonesia 50.1 0.4 0.7 25 11 -10 -δ 2 4 -3 
Iran, Islamic Rep. — 49.8 κ o2. 03 283... 15 m B. τὰ 2 
Iraq 49.1 03 3 03 5 " -9 -10 2 2 
Ireland. 50.1 0.4 0.5 ** - ο 0 5 5 
Israel 50.3 0.4 0.7 10 4 3 4 
Italy 51.4 0.4 0.6 3 1 -1 6 7 
Jamaica 50.4 08 0.9 -8 -8 2 " 3 5 
Japan — p MEURA Uu 0.6 0.7 m = 0 ο 5 6 " 
Jordan 48.1 0.2 0.3 38 10 m m 3 0 
Kazakhstan 51.5 0.9 0.9 — m " " “ 11 -5 
Kenya 49.9 0.8 0.9 31 15 4 4 2 0 
Korea, Dem. Rep. | 7 49,9 0.8 0.8 " » E aa 4 4 
Korea, Rep. 49.6 0.5 0.7 14 3 1 1 4 νά 
Kuwait Ó LAT e πα. 0.5 20 6 -9 EI 4 6 = 
Kyrgyz Republic 51.0 0.9 0.9 S P "m -4 T 9 1 
Lao POR 50.5 -.. " " 5 Γη -7 3 3 
Latvia 54.0 1.0 1.0 3 0 η -δ 9 11 
Lebanon . 50.9 0.2 0.4 25 13 " 55 4 4 
Lesotho 50.8 0.7 0.6 -25 -21 24 11 4 3 " 
Libya 48.1 0.2 0.3 43 26 3 4 A 
Lithuania 52.7 1.0 0.9 7 0 n m 8. 11 
Macedonia, FYR 50.0 0.4 0.7 " " - 2 m 4 T 
Madagascar 50.2 0.8 0.8 " * ” 2 3 3 - 
Malawi ie 50.7 10 10 38 29 -10 5 1 0 ~12 
Malaysia 49.3 0.4 0.6 24 9 3 5 0 
Mali : 50.7 0.9 0.9 7 15 " -11 3 4 2 
Mauritania 50.4 0.9 0.8 19 22 T -8 3 3 
Mauritius 50.1 0.2 0.5 19 8 -1 ο] 4 7 m 
Mexico 50.5 0.2 0.5 10 4 5 6 2 
Moldova 52.2 1.1 0.9 13 2 e se η 7 
Mongolia 49.9 0.8 0.9 " "n " 4 3 3 ο 
Morocco 50.0 0.5 0.5 24 27 -28 -18 3 4 -2 
Mozambique 51.6 10 ..09 21 32 - -11 3 3. -2 
Myanmar 50.2 0.8 0.8 27 10 3 3 m 
Namibia ED n dst. 0.7 13 3 3 2 4, 
Nepal EC T 07 26 35 x E -1 
Netherlands : 505 . 0.3 „0.7, " ΡΤ 3 jot 6 6 
New Zealand 50.8 0.4 0.8 E “ m 0 6 5 
Nicaragua — j T C WINE TS Os ναι. ο 2. 2 3 5 5 
Niger Ἂ 50.6 08 0.8 10 14 " -12 3 5 20 
Nigeria d 50.7 0.6 0.6 20 18 rues x 3 4 84 
Norway i 502 0.4 09 È is 0 0 6 6 
Oman 4 467. 04 02 28 22 -23 -2 2 3 
Pakistan (484 0.3 04 23 30 " o 2 15 
πι, ὍΝ “485........03............Θ5., 2 πεν 1 8 5 s 
Papua New Guinea ΣΎ 484 “0.7 0.7 s Mere x p ο 2. a 
Paraguay — 496. 04 04 11 3 -2 1 4 5 2 
Peru 50.3 0.3 0.4 22 10 2 -1 3 5 1 
Philippines 49.6. 05 06. 4 1 -3 3 4 3 
Poland MAX LM a 0.8 0.9 2 O ο 0 7 9 
Portugal — aue o MNT WENN 12 5 d 7 7 
Puerto Rico SSCL. 704 06 2 0 z zs 6 9 " 
Romania — 508 0.8 0.8. 9 2 -4 4 8 -2 
Russian Federation EENS: e 1.0 1.0 10. 4 " 0 12 -1 


qq dé: 15.12.94 
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πο 


Female 

population 

% of total 
1997 
Rwanda „50.6 
Saudi Arabia 44.6 
Senegal t 501 
Sierra Leone — 51.0 
Singapore 49.7 
Slovak Republic 51.2 
Slovenia — 51.4 
South Africa 51.9 
Spain 51.1 
Sri Lanka 49.1 
Sudan 49.8 
Sweden M 50.6 
Switzerland 50.5 
Syrian Arab Republic 49.4 
Tajikistan 50.2 
Tanzania — ; 50.5 
Thailand 1 50.0 
Togo 50.5 
Trinidad and Tobago 50.1 
Tunisia 49.5 
Turkey 49.4 
Turkmenistan 50.5 
Uganda 50.2 
Ukraine ^ 53.5 
United Arab Emirates 33.6 
United Kingdom 50.9 
United States 50.7 

Uruguay — 515 
Uzbekistan 50.4 
Venezuela 49.7 
Vietnam 51,1 
West Bank and Gaza 49.1 
Yemen, Rep. 48.9 
Yugoslavia, FR (Serb./Mont.) 50.2 
Zambia 50.4 
Zimbabwe ' 50.4 
World 49.6 
Low income 49.2 
Middle Income τ. 496 
Lower middle income — 494 
Upper middle income “50.3 
Low & middle income ^ 494 
East Asia & Pacific — 489 

Europe & Central Asia ὶ (519 
Latin America & Carib. — 50.4 
Middle East & N. Africa — 49.0 
South Asia 48.5 


Eu ope EMU ΠΩ 


a, Data are for the most recent year available. 


ολα. 


Labor force 
participation 
ratio of female to male 
1970 1997 
1.0 1.0 
0.1 0.2 
0.7 0.7 
0.6 0.6 
0.3 0.6 
0.7 0.9 
0.6 0.9 
0.5 0.6 
0.3 0.6 
0.3 0.6 
0.4 0.4 
0.6 0.9 
0.5 0.7 
0.3 0.4 
0.8 0.8 
1.0 10 
0.9 0.9 
0.6 0.7 
0.4 0.5 
0.3 0.4 
0.6 0.6 
0.8 0.8 
0.9 0.9 
1.0 0.9 
0.0 0.2 
0.6 0.8 
0.6 0.8 
0.4 0.7 
0.9 0.9 
0.3 0.5 
0.9 1.0 
0.4 0.4 
0.6 0.7 
08 0.8 
0.8 0.8 

[UC 177 
0.6 
0.6 
0.7 
0.4 
0.6 
0.7 
0.9 
0.3 
0.3 
.95 
07 
05 
0.5 
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Adult 
illiteracy rate 
female-male difference 
1970 1997 
23 15 
32 19 
17 20 
27 9 

0 0 
4 2 
7 2 
17 6 
28 24 
40 30 
10 1 
33 20 
15 4 
25 30 
5 2 
26 22 
33 19 
29 22 
21 E 
E^, Td 
6 1 
23 6 
25 43 
30 16 
15 7 
23w 
27 
ο 
25 
10 
23 
28 
11 4 
7 2 
27 23 
28 27 
19 16 


Female advantage 


Net primary 
enroliment ratio 
female-male difference 


1980 1996 
-5 
-24 3 
-14 -11 
0 

0 

1 -1 

-1 

-19 8 
1 

E -26 

2 -1 
-20 E 
4 

3 -2 

0 0 

0 

1 

2 

-26 

8 -2 


Life 


expectancy at birth 


female-male difference 


1970 


3 
3 


co bw 


Or onn ae 


- 0 


ω 
= 


NEN σ ο OO 


1997 


ασ > 


NEO WR WD Ow 5 


= 


Child 
mortality 
rate 
female- 
male 
difference 
1988-98" 


-14 


-2 


-10 


About the data 


Differences in the opportunities and resources avail- 
able to men and women exist throughout the world, 
but they are most prevalent in poor developing coun- 
tries. This pattern begins at an early age, with boys 
routinely receiving a larger share of education and 
health spending than girls do, for example. 
Inequalities in the allocation of such resources as 
education, health care, and nutrition matter because 
of the strong association of these resources with 
well-being, productivity, and growth. Girls in many 
developing countries are allowed less education by 
their families than boys are, and this is reflected in 
lower female primary school enrollment and higher 
female illiteracy, As a result women have fewer 
employment opportunities, especially in the formal 
sector. Women who do work outside the home often 
also bear a disproportionate share of the responsi- 
bility for household chores and child-rearing. 

Life expectancy has increased for both men and 
women in all regions, but female morbidity and mor- 
tality rates sometimes exceed male rates, particu- 
larly during early childhood and the reproductive 
years. In high-income countries women tend to out- 
live men by six to eight years on average, while in 
low-income countries the difference is much 
narrower—about two to three years. The female dis- 
advantage is best reflected in differences in child 
mortality rates in some countries. Child mortality 
captures the effect of preferences for boys because 
adequate nutrition and medical interventions are 
particularly important for the age group 1-5. 
Because of the natural female biological advantage, 
when female child mortality is on par with or higher 
than male child mortality, there is good reason to 
believe that girls are discriminated against. 

This table contrasts male and female outcomes 
for selected social indicators: labor force participa- 
tion, adult illiteracy, net primary school enrollment, 
life expectancy at birth, and child mortality. For more 
information on the underlying indicators see About 
the data for tables 2.1 (population), 2.3 (labor 
force), 2.10 (net primary enrollment), 2.11 (illiter- 
acy), and 2.18 (child mortality and life expectancy at 
birth). For other gender-related indicators see tables 
1.2 (maternal mortality), 2.1 (women per 100 men 
aged 65 and older), 2.3-2.5 (labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment), 2.11 (educational attain- 
ment) 2.12 (pupils and teachers), 2.15 
(reproductive health), 2.16 (prevalence of anemia 
and smoking), and 2.18 (adult mortality). 


* Female population is the percentage of the popu- 
lation that is female. » Labor force comprises peo- 
ple who meet the International Labour Organisation 
definition of the economically active population: all 
people who supply labor for the production of goods 
and services during a specified period. It includes 
both the employed and the unemployed. While 
national practices vary in the treatment of such 
groups as the armed forces and seasonal or part-time 
workers, in general the labor force includes the armed 
forces, the unemployed, and first-time job-seekers, 
but excludes homemakers and other unpaid care- 
givers and workers in the informal sector. « Adult illit- 
eracy rate is the percentage of adults aged 15 and 
above who cannot, with understanding, read and write 
a short, simple statement about their everyday life. 
* Net primary enrollment ratio is the ratio of the 
number of children of official schoo! age (as defined 
by the education system) enrolled in school to the 
number of children of official school age in the popu- 
lation. * Life expectancy at birth is the number of 
years a newborn would live if prevailing patterns of 
mortality at the time of its birth were to stay the same 
throughout its life. + Child mortality rate is the prob- 
ability of dying between the ages of one and five, if 
subject to current age-specific mortality rates. 


(Datasoute πα ..... .. 
Calculations οἵ gender ratios and differences were 
carried out by World Bank staff. For the sources of 
the underlying indicators see Data sources for the 
tables referred to in About the data. 
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1.4|Trends in long-term economic development 


Private Gross Ex, 
prie nal Poputation € consumption| domestic | of a 
fixed and 
Investment | services 
average annual average annual average annual 
% growth * growth % growth average average average 
Per Labor annual annual annual 
Total capita Total force Agriculture Industry Services % growth * growth % growth 
1965-97 1965-97 1965-97 1965-97 1965-97 1965-97 1965-97 1965-97 1965-97 1965-97 
ρα ο S UT es 38-10 OARA A A -6.3 -1.5 x s - 
E Ες D HEU 49 29 42 5.0 24 2.6 
ΜΗ ΠΕΡ bur 1.2 0.7 23 ^ 0.9 5.0 
z 37.131914 κ κ 5 * a M 
απ 15 21 18 22 3.5 34 25 5.7 
na 26 98 0.5 08. 20 26 3.0 29 6.3 
rbaija E: 18. 1220 m A τ * ; * 
Bangladesh ..39 2.3 23 | 1.9 42 45 37 33 73 
Belarus _ 06 0.7 = . et - : » 
ο CANNES 19 20 21 26 1.7 51 
28 23 4.1 4.1 2.6 2.5 á 32 
23 24 x i a 23 48 51 
-12 -09 MU Ἂ : 
3.2 ου 3.5 11.3 11.2 Š » " 
24 2.9 3.5 4.7 5.0 45 1.7 8.5 
D0. :δ4 -3.0 -1.0 23 -1.0 -4.8 -12.2 
99 N E 2.6 24 5.6 3.0 5.8 34 
ieee ο δα. 27 41 3.9 3.3 -2.4 2.4 
17 JJ eese Be » A 5 * č 
2.7 . 48 33 6.7 3.5 8.6 08 6.2 
EE 2.3 ü é á 33 41 5.8 
2.2. ue 15 22 08 2.2 1.5 18 
ΑΜΑ 2.2 . τα 1.6 25 27 5 1.4 
ΜΕΝ. Mu 4.0 8.1. 4.6 31 4.5 8.2 
v IPSNM οι 43 111 9.6 TI 10.9 115 
18.26 P i, 8.0 77 11.9 


33, 3.4 44 4.9 44 4.8 5.8 

2.6 2.0 -3.0 -2.2 0.1 -0.5 2.6 

26 28 ^ 7.6 4.4 3.8 6.6 

3.4 3.2 AT 4.4 3.2 4.9 6.9 
Côte d'Ivo 1885 2.2 6.2 2.9 2.6 0.0 5.3 
Croatia | 0.3 : 


Cuba... 
Czech Republic 


22 7 


pe DM essem 19 26 17 0.7 45 
νι μμ... 5.7 „5.1 4.3 6.5 79 
PAS τώ, 6.3 4.6 4.3 8.2 7.3 
μον Pss 57. 80 5.2 6.0 55 
1 Salvador... OG. 1.24 18 24 11 
aa $8 15 6.0 0.5 
3.0 3.4 28 1.2 4.8 
0.9 imd 29 20 5.6 
25 ΤΟΣ 3.7 -3.3 5.7, 
n i 4. 3.4 
Georgia Sees uiia "s "E 
Germany D 
Ghana ee TU D i ae 
: : Qe. πα 14 0.5 -0.8 
Greece. . 7.6 
Guatemala. d Py is ri E 23 
Ea ο S08 BP. 33 23 : 
QUEARIS E CENE ος 12 s 28.3 
riri 14 1.6 18 8.6 83... 
Hondur ss ga 
OUAS ΊΨΝ 44 44 3.8 3.9 2t 
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Trends in long-term economic development!1.4 


Gross national Population Value added Private. Gross Exports 

product consumption| domestic | of goods 
fixed and 
investment | services 
average annual average annual average annual 

% growth % growth % growth average average average 

Per Labor annual annual annual 
Total capita Total force Agriculture Industry Services % growth % growth % growth 


1965-97 1965-97 1965-97 1965-97 1965-97 1965-97 1965-97 1965-97 1965-97 1965-97 


UT INC ESI] CONNU μμ C 


Hungary 3 ex i 9 
India. Ὃ estas μας usas CNN MANC 
Indonesia — ε΄: NEM. ΠΕΝ 91, 2 92 5.1 
Iran, Islamic Πορ. 28 LONE EM $6.  -ᾳ4, 
[ 28. 

Ireland ,09 

Israel 8.1 

Italy 

Jamaica 

Japan 

Jordan — 

Kazakhstan 


DOR m é 
Korea, Dem. Rep. 
Korea, Rep. 
Kuwait . 
Kyrgyz Republic 
Lao POR 

Latvia... 

Lebanon 
Lesotho, 

Libya 

Lithuania | 
Macedonia, FYR _ 
Madagascar - 
Malawi 
Malaysia 
ΜΑ. 
Mauritania 
Mauritius 
Mexico 

Moldova 
Mongolia... 
Morocco... 
Mozambique 
Myanmar | 
Namibia | 
Nepal 
Netherlands 


-.α60 


Pakistan 
i 
Papua New Guinea 

Paraguay 
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£ 


Rwanda οι... 
Senegal 

Sierra Leone 
Singapore , 
Slovak Republic 
Slovenia... 
Spain " 

Sri Lanka 

Sud: . 
Sweden .— 
Switzerland 

Syrian Arab Republic 
Tajikistan 

Tanzania 

Thailand 

Togo 

Trinidad and Tobago 
Tunisia 

Turkey 
Turkmenistan 
Uganda 

Ukraine 

United Arab Emirates - 
United Kingdom 
United States 

Uruguay 

Uzbekistan — 
Venezuela | 
Vietnam 
West Bank and Gaza _ 
Yemen Rep. Ὃ 
Yugoslavia, FR (Serb./Mont.) 
Zambia 

Zimbabwe 


World 
Low Income 
Middle income — 
Lower middle income 

Upper middle income 


High income 
Europe EMU 


Gross national 
product 


average annual 


% growth 
Per 

Total capita 

1965-97 1965-97 
33 οἱ 
(B6... 
23 -05 
ου... 
83 63. 
24 0.4 
3.0 23 
4.6 3.0 
2.4 ~0.2 
18 14 
17 1.2 
5.5 21 
"AA 5.1 
2.4 ~0.6 
3.8 2.6 
54 21 
43 2.0 
3.8 -4.0 
24 19 
25 15 
17 12 
20 -0.9 

40. 
36 


Population 
average annual 
% growth 
Labor 
Total force 
1965-97 1965-97 

28 28 
45 50 
28 2.6 
21 17 
19 34 
0.6 13 
086. 0.8 
2.2 2.4 
0.6 1.0 
16 2.2 
2.5 2.6 
0.4 1.0 
0.6 1.0 
3.2 8.8 
27 27 
34 29 
24 23 
34 27 
1.2 2.0 
2.2 2.8 
2.2 2.2 
2.8 34 
29 23 
08 08 
96 10.7 
08 05 
10 16 
06 10 
2.6 2.8 
2.9 3.8 
2.2 2.2 
3.2 28 
07 ο8 
30 27 
29 29 


a. Data refer to GDP. Ὁ. Data for GNP and its components prior to 1992 include Eritrea. 
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Agriculture 
1965-97 
2.4 
7.4 
11 
3.4 
-1.4 


-2.3 


2.7 


Value added 


average annual 
% growth 
Industry 
1965-97 
2.5 
3.2 
3.7 
-1.1 
8.6 


1.7 
4.9 


3.7 
1.4 


8.4 


9.7 
2.9 
0.1 
6.1 
5.6 


1.2 


1.2 


1.6 


01 
13 


41 
5.8 
32 
44 

95 
3.2 
1.2 
5.5 
23 


Services 
1965-97 
44 
6.9 
24 
0.3 
8.3 


3.1 
5.3 
3.5 
2.4 
6.3 
7.5 
1.5 
24 


5.0 
5.0 


6.4 


2.3 


27 


* growth 
1965-97 


3.3 


24 
-1.0 
6.7 


3.2 
29 
4.1 
4.0 
1.4 
1.8 
4.7 


6.3 
3.0 
3.9 
5.8 


2.5 
3.0 
1.6 


2.5 


0.6 
4.1 


3.4 
50 
2.3 
3.6 
6.7 


3.9 
4.2 


2.7 
3.3 


Gross Exports 
domestic of goods 
fixed and 

investment | services 
average average 
annual annual 
% growth % growth 
1965-97 1965-97 
6.0 3.3 
8.1 45 
-8.4 -3.7 
9.6 12.2 
1.5 1.6 
2.7 7.2 
7.7 4.3 
i -21 
1.0 4.4 
1.9 3.8 
0.6 6.3 
9.0 11.3 
1.6 3.6 
3.5 
44 6.9 
1.8 4.0 
2.3 5.5 
1.9 5.9 
1.9 r 
-5,9 -0.8 
2.9 6.3 


24 58 

38 40 

1.9 6.9 

24 5.8 

9.7 9.0 

18 5.6 

5.1 6.3 

-0.3 2.4 
34: 5.9 

5.5 


in long-term economic development!1.4 


About the data 


The long-term trends shown in this table provide a 
view of the relative rates of change of key social and 
economic indicators over the past 32 years. In view- 
ing these growth rates, it may be helpful to keep in 
mind that a quantity growing at 2.3 percent a year will 
double in 30 years, while a quantity growing at 7 per- 
cent a year will double in 10 years. But like all aver- 
ages, the rates reflect the general tendency and may 
disguise considerable year-to-year variation, espe- 
cially for economic indicators. 

Average annual growth rates of gross national prod- 
uct, value added, private consumption, gross domestic 
fixed investment, and exports of goods and services are 
calculated from data in 1995 constant prices using the 
least-squares method. See Statistical methods for more 
information on the calculation of growth rates. 

All the indicators shown here appear elsewhere in 
the World Development Indicators, For more informa- 
tion about them, see About the data for tables 1.1 
(gross national product and GNP per capita), 2.1 (pop- 
ulation), 2.3 (labor force), 4.2 (value added by indus- 
trial origin), 4.9 (exports of goods and services), and 
4,10 (private consumption and gross domestic fixed 
investment). 


Botswana and Mauritius are growing as 
fast as East Asian economies 


GNP per capita, index (1980 = 100) 


[ 
| 
300) 


1980 1990 1997 


= Indonesia 
^ Korea, Rep. 
=< Malaysia 
=æ æ Mauritius 
Thailand 
Source: World Bank staff estimates. 


Botswana and Mauritius are the only two countries 
in Sub-Saharan Africa whose per capita growth 
rates approach those of the East Asian countries. 


* Gross national product is the sum of value added by 
all resident producers plus any taxes (less subsidies) 
that are not included in the valuation of output plus net 
receipts of primary income (employee compensation 
and property income) from nonresident sources. Growth 
is calculated from constant price GNP in national cur- 
rency units. « GNP per capita is gross national product 
divided by midyear population. * Average annual 
growth of total population and labor force is calculated 
using the exponential endpoint method. « Labor force 
comprises all people who meet the International Labour 
Organisation's definition of the economically active pop- 
ulation. 5 Value added is the net output of a sector after 
adding up all outputs and subtracting intermediate 
inputs. It is calculated without making deductions for 
depreciation of fabricated assets or depletion and degra- 
dation of natural resources. The industrial origin of value 
added is determined by the International Standard 
Industrial Classification (ISIC) revision 2. « Agriculture 
is the value added of ISIC major divisions 1-5. 
* Industry is the value added of ISIC divisions 10-15. 
* Services are the value added of ISIC divisions 15-37. 
* Private consumption is the market value of all goods 
and services, including durable products, purchased or 
received as income in kind by households and nonprofit 
institutions. It excludes purchases of dwellings but 
includes imputed rent for owner-occupied dwellings. 
* Gross domestic fixed Investment consists of outlays 
or additions to fixed assets of the economy plus net 
changes in inventory. « Exports of goods and services 
are the value of all goods and market services provided 
to the rest of the world. 


The indicators here and throughout the rest of the book 
have been compiled by World Bank staff from primary 
and secondary sources, More information about the 
indicators and their sources can be found in the About 
the data, Definitions, and Data sources entries that 
accompany each table in subsequent sections. 
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1.5 Long-term structural change 


Agriculture Labor force in Urban Trade Central Money 
value added agriculture population government and quasi 
revenue money 
% of total 36 of total 
% of GDP labor force population % of GDP % of GDP % of GDP 
1997 1970 1997 1970 1997 1970 1997 


1970 1997 1970 1990 1970 


Albania 66. 55. CRAP ONES 49 " 2 ; 52 
Mero “36 ΙΒ. 
Angola | 75. 92. 5. os 133 “ s a 
Argentina — 89 10 20 . 12 21 21 
Armenia... T9 5 5 : 8 
Australia — — 40 21 25 44 65 
Austria — 82 28 37 53 89. 
Azerbaijan 56 10 
31 " à 29 
123 " 32 12 
132 35 44 44 83 
Umm y 57 .. " 10 23 
Bolivia... 5 50 Ἢ 17 Du 
Bosnia and Herzegovina M 
94 20 49 20 
bak 18 * 17 27 
Bulgaria... 117 Ν 32 20 
Burkina Faso 44 m " 8 23 
E 24 . 14 9 19 
Cambodia 72 T " A 11] 
E : 49 5 13 14 13... 
Canada 75 19 36 62 
Central African Β 44 " 15 20 
52 8 “ 7 12 
56 29 23 12 40 
41 5 112 
267 = 206 
33 11 18 22 
46 11 5 8 4 
145 22 17 
93 15 27 19 
86 25 
95 45 
121 34 
66 34 39 44 
99 18 15 17 
59 m 20 
45 ο 35 34 
59 11 .. 20 
120 
166 33 
42 E 
67 26 33 40 
45 33 42 41 
106. " 15 
108 16 17 
35 B: 7 
47 S 32 
62. 15 - 18 
Guatemala 39 22 22 34 
42 9 17 
Guinea-Bissau 39 
61 κ. - ES 
Honduras 31 " x 12 
᾿ 85 12 b 19 
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Agriculture Labor force in Urban Trade Central Money 
value added agriculture population government and quasi 
revenue money 


% of total % of total 
% of GDP labor force Population % of GDP % of GDP 36 of GDP 

1970 1997 1970 1990 1970 1997 1970 1997 1970 1997 1970 1997 
Hungary ad 6 25 15 49 66 63 οσο, é 39 
India 45 25 7i 64 20 27 8 |) ee NEN NNNM 
Indonesia : μή 45.18... 66 55 17. 37 28 56 18 17,0 8 ο, 
Iran, Islamic Rep. "Wy E μεν. 25 44 24 . € 35 
Iraq " TUNES E 
Ireland - 5... 28 
Israel Berend bam 
Italy 19 
Jamaica 
Japan 
Jordan 12 
Kazakhstan "m 1 
Kenya 5 " 33 2 
Korea, Dem. Rep. 
Korea, Rep. 
Kuwait 
Kyrgyz Republic 
Lao PDR 
Latvia 
Lebanon 
Lesotho 
Libya 
Lithuania 
Macedonia, FYR 
Madagascar 
Malawi 
Malaysia 
Mali 
Mauritania 
Mauritius 
Mexico 
Moldova 
Mongolia 
Morocco 
Mozambique 
Myanmar 
Namibia 
Nepal brennen ern 
Netherlands — 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua i 
Niger 
Nigeria 
Norway 
Oman. 
Pakistan - 
Panama 
Papua New Guine: i 
Paraguay, 
Per 
Philippines 
Poland is 
μοι ΜΝ 
Puerto Rico 


Oo -:0 


"al m S eri 
29 54 99 


«ΑΜΜΟ Αμ MMC C, 


Romania E 
Russian Federation 
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1.5 Long-term structural change 


Agriculture Labor force in Urban Trade Central Money 
value added agriculture population government and quasi 
revenue money 
36 of total % of total 
% of GDP labor force population % of GDP % of GDP % of GDP 
1970 1997 1970 1990 1970 1997 1970 1997 1970 1997 1970 1997 
WANE). nn MOL UP κα ο νέος 92 3 6 27 30 a : 11 14 
Saud Aabla ο A O 184 19 49 84 89 76 C 13 51 
Senegal Phi s Pedic? Sines ΠΒ 83 7 33 45 56 71 16 é 14 21 
Sierra Leone 30 50 76 67 18 35 48 31 11 13 13 
Singapore Oy CMS 0 100 100 232 358 21 24 62 82 
Slovak Republic 5 17. 12 44 60 oe 120 .. " Β 65 
Slovenia — A 5 50 6 37 52 p 116 H 38 
South Africa n 8 5 31 14 48 50 48 54 21 30 60 57 
Spain den Κο RE 3 26 12 66 7 27 50 18 30 69 75 
Srilanka ees 22 55 48 22 23 54 80 20 19 22 30 
κο να ΧΕ ΠΣ 69 16 33 33 8 17 17 8 
Sweden {x εδ πα jd z H 81 83 48 73 29 42 . i 
Switzerland — καλά 8 6 54 62 64 68 14 23 100 140 
Syrian Arab Republic — 20 50 33 43 53 39 70 25 23 35 35 
Tajikistan | 46 41 37 32 228 
Tanzania 479 9ο 84 7 26 58" ; 21 
Thailand . ii 80 64 13 21 34 93 12 18 27 84 
Togo ausis OL) 4 42 74 66 13 32 88 69 : 17 22 
Trinidad and Tobago xe ROB 2 19 11 63 73 84 106 τς 27 27 46 
ο ΜΜ τα TOS TEST S 28 45 68 47 90 23 30 32 46 
Θάσο ea n 58 38 72 10 55 14 18 20 28. 
Turkmenistan "T er Ae oh en m 38 37 48 45 s, m s 1 
D au rm B. EN... 90 85 8 13 43 33 14 ‘ 17 11 
Ukraine τῇ NP EA 12 31 20 55 τα 85 12 
United Arab Emirates, B 9 a ΘΝ; : 3 E: Ν 54 
United Kingdom 22 3 2 88 89 45 60 37 36 à s 
United States . 2 4. 3 74 77 11 25 18 21 63 59 
Uruguay 8 i9 44 82 91 30 45 24 30 21 38 
dA 31 44 35 37 42 i 76 x : , 5 
4 0 «8 12 72 58 38 50 17 24 19 18 
Vietne Ler 26 77 71 18 20 100 22 
West Bank and Gaza — coh c 2 ` - - ος i - > ᾿ η a 
Yemen Rep. RED ES 18. 70 — 6& 13 35 τη 96 E 38 " 38 
Yugoslavia, FR (Serb./Mont) νυ. 50 30 39 58 F 
Z 16 79 78 190 44 90 n 22 19 25 18 
Zimbabwe dg πι αν Ae 33 E 79 s " " 92 
Mone 4w 49w è 37w «δν. 28w 42w 18w 27w 
66 19 28 18 40 κε 14 
ο ας ης 25 50 x 18 
«58 28 42 21 56 = 15 
28... 55. 74 27 45 7 A 
58 28 40 24 49 5 17 
69 19 33 20 64 11 
23 52 67 64 25 
25 57 74 19 31 1 
35 41 58 65 64 
63 19 27 12 31 " 15 
ΠῈΣ 5 32 48 64 19 a 
6 72 76 29 41 19 29 
T 71 77 57 38 


a. Data for GDP and its components refer to mainland Tanzania only. 
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About the data 


Over a period of 25 years or longer, cumulative 
processes of change reshape an economy and the 
social order built on that economy. This table high- 
lights some of the notable trends that have been at 
work for much of the 20th century: the shift of pro- 
duction from agriculture to manufacturing and ser- 
vices; the reduction of the agricultural labor force and 
the growth of urban centers; the expansion of trade; 
the increasing size of the central government in most 
countries—and the reversal of this trend in some; 
and the monetization of economies that have 
achieved stable macroeconomic management. 

All the indicators shown here appear elsewhere in 
the World Development Indicators. For more infor- 
mation about them, see tables 2.4 (labor force in 
agriculture), 3.10 (urban population), 4.2 (agriculture 
value added), 4.13 (central government revenue), 
4.16 (money and quasi money), and 6.1 (trade). 


Agriculture loses ground 


Agriculture value added as % of GDP 
50 ut. > 


40. 


fg? oe 
2”, "d ; Co 


OF κκ 


2 
© 


a. Data refer to 1989 and 1997. 
Source: World Bank staff estimates. 


The share of agriculture value added In GDP has 
declined in all regions except the Middle East and 
North Africa. 


* Agriculture value added is the sum of outputs of 
the agricultural sector (International Standard 
Industrial Classification major divisions 1-5) less the 
cost of intermediate inputs, measured as a share of 
gross domestic product (GDP), + Labor force in agri- 
culture is the percentage of the total labor force 
recorded as working in agriculture, hunting, forestry, 
and fishing (ISIC major divisions 1-5). « Urban pop- 
ulation is the share of the total population living in 
areas defined as urban in each country. * Trade is 
the sum of exports and imports of goods and ser- 
vices, measured as a share of GDP, * Central gov- 
ernment revenue includes all revenue to the central 
government from taxes and nonrepayable receipts 
(other than grants), measured as a share of GDP. 
* Money and quasi money comprise the sum of cur- 
rency outside banks, demand deposits other than 
those of the central government, and the time, sav- 
ings, and forelgn currency deposits of resident sec- 
tors other than the central government. This measure 


of the money supply is commonly called M2. 


The indicators here and throughout the rest of the 
book have been compiled by World Bank staff from 
primary and secondary sources. More information 
about the indicators and their sources can be found 
in the About the data, Definitions, and Data sources 
entries that accompany each table in subsequent 


sections. 
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1.6 Κ6γ indicators for other economies 


Population | Surface 
area 


thousand 
sq. km 
1996 


thousands 
1997 
.....24965 
62, 


Afghanistan 


Cayman Islands, 
Channel Islands | 
Comoros —— 


Equatorial Guinea 


μια RE ^ 
G 


| 
Isle of Man 
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.. 6521. 


Population Gross national product 
density 
Per capita 
average average 
people annual growth annual growth 
per sq. km | $ millions. * $ * 
1997 1997. 1996-97 1997" 1996-97 
RODA pa ES 
a! 
E .. “he 
489 15 7,380 0.7 
e 
-- 
nt 
s, os E Pa 
614 24 2,670 -0.7 
. 
315 10 430 49 
.- m ied .. 
436 38 1,090 19 
E 
226 209 0.6 400 -2.4 
E a 
i 2 " με e 
..225 237 3040 24 
444 — 1294 1060 125.5 
. at = 
2007 ^ -03 2,460 2.0 
E 
d ae .* 
.300. 3,140 4.8 
4 
677. T4. 67 


This table shows data for 62 economies—small 
economies with populations between 30,000 and 1 
million, smaller economies if they are members of 
the World Bank, and larger economies for which data 
are not regularly reported. Where data on GNP per 
capita are not available, the estimated range is given. 


Life Adult | Carbon 
expectancy | Illiteracy | dioxide 
at rate | emissions 
birth 
PPP % of 
PPP oper capita people 15 | thousand 
$ millions $ years and above | metric tons. 
1997 1997» 1997 1997 1996 
45 67 1476. 
282. 
573 8,650 75 322 
" 1517. 
74 4 1707. 
73 14 10,578 
y 3 76 835 
936 4,080 75 355 
" 462 
61 260 
- " 76 10 5,071 
1,184! 2,850! 68 28 121 
s 282. 
a 4 78 E 
792' 1,530' 60 45 55 
78 4 5,379 
“ " 50 366. 
297 4,020 76 " 81 
50 20 143 
ES » P. 630 
3,145 3,860 73 8 762 
q 920. 
72 561 
m E 5 509 
455 4,760 72 161 
77 1,513 
.. " 77 4,078 
2,376 2,800 64 2 953 
79 2,195 


* Population is based on the de facto definition of 
population, which counts all residents regardless of 
legal status or citizenship. Refugees not permanently 
settled in the country of asylum are generally con- 
sidered part of the population of the country of ori- 
gin. The values shown are midyear estimates for 
1997. See also table 2.1. * Surface area is a cour 
try's total area including areas under inland bodies 
of water and some coastal waterways. + Population 
density is midyear population divided by land area in 
square kilometers. + Gross national product (GNP) 
is the sum of value added by all resident producers 
plus any taxes (less subsidies) that are not included 
in the valuation of output plus net receipts of primary 
income (employee compensation and property 
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Population | Surface 
area 
thousand 
thousands | sq. km 
1997 1996 
Kiribati ped 
Liberia se 
Liechtenstein B 
Luxembourg 


Malta, iis 
Marshall Islands 
Martinique 

Mayotte .... 
Micronesia, Fed. Sts. 
Monaco, 


Réunion . 
Samoa ......... 
Sao Tomé and Principe 
Seychelles 
Solomon Islands 
Somalia . 
St. Kitts and Nevis —— 
St. Lucia 


Suriname, 
Swaziland 
Tonga... 
Vanuatu 
Virgin Islands 0.5) 


a. Calculated using the World Bank Atlas method. b. PPP is purchasing power parity. See Definiti 
($3,126 to $9,655). e. Estimated to be high Income ($9,656 or more). f. The estimate is based on regression; 


benchmark estimates. g. Estimated to be lower middle income ($786 to $3,125). 


income) from nonresident sources. Data are in cur- 
rent U.S. dollars converted using the World Bank 
Atlas method (see Statistical methods). Growth. is 
calculated from constant price GNP in national cur- 
rency units. » GNP per capita is gross national prod- 
uct divided by midyear population. GNP per capita in 
U.S. dollars is converted using the World Bank Atlas 
method. Growth is calculated from constant price 
GNP per capita in national currency units. « GNP In 
PPP terms is gross national product converted to 
international dollars using purchasing power parity 
rates. An international dollar has the same purchas- 
ing power over GNP as a U.S. dollar in the United 
States. « Life expectancy at birth is the number of 
years a newborn infant would live if prevailing 


patterns of mortality at the time of its birth were to 
stay the same throughout its life. + Adult Illiteracy 
rate is the percentage of adults aged 15 and above 
who cannot, with understanding, read and write a 
short, simple statement about their everyday life. 
e Carbon dioxide emissions are those stemming 
from the burning of fossil fuels and the manufacture 
of cement. They include carbon dioxide produced dur- 
ing consumption of solid fuels, liquid fuels, gas fuels, 
and gas flaring. 


ος κα. 


Population Gross national product Life Adult Carbon 
density expectancy | illiteracy | dioxide 
at rate | emissions 
birth 
Per capita 
average average PPP % of 
people annual growth annual growth PPP per capita people 15 | thousand 
per sq. km | $ millions * $ * $ millions $ years and above | metric tons 
1997 1997* 1996-97 1997* 1996-97 uw 1997» 1997 1997 1996 
DE "d ae 5 i 3 evasit vid i ce We δὲ 
41.52... 808. 
76 . " 
[MM CUP Lite s i 
751. 


79 


8r... 
Wr m 
J8. 


ons, c. Estimated to be low income ($785 or less). d. Estimated to be upper middle income 
others are extrapolated from the latest International Comparison Programme 


The indicators here and throughout the rest of the 
book have been compiled by World Bank staff from 
primary and secondary sources. More information 
about the indicators and their sources can be found 
in the About the data, Definitions, and Data sources 
entries that accompany each table in subsequent 
sections. 
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| has long been viewed as a key to social and economic develop- 
ment, but the insights of human capital theory beginning in the 1960s helped 
to provide a new understanding of education as a form of investment in a par- 
ticularly durable if intangible asset. Education was seen to be the principal 
means of increasing the quantity and quality of human capital available in the 
economy. Studies found social and private returns to investments in education 
to be comparable to, or higher than, returns to investments in physical capi- 
tal. In recent years new theories of growth have emphasized the importance 
of the accumulation of knowledge in fostering technological change and thus 
in achieving faster and sustained economic growth. And the experience of 
developing countries has shown that education helps to reduce poverty and 
to strengthen the civil institutions that support sound economic and social 
policies.! 

But many developing countries still face unprecedented social problems. 
Nearly a billion people will enter the 21st century unable to read or write— 
much less operate a computer or work with other complex technologies. They 
will continue to be poorer and sicker than those who are literate (UNICEF, The 
State of the World’s Children 1999). And their numbers are growing. Education 
thus remains a priority sector for countries striving to meet these challenges. 
The target is receding, however, because today’s political, economic, and tech- 
nological developments are having a profound impact on the kinds of educa- 
tion needed to meet the challenges of the coming century. Countries able to 
benefit from technological advances and learning opportunities have a distinct 
advantage over those with limited educational opportunities. New technologies 
promise high rewards to those who possess more advanced skills, while limit- 


ing the opportunities of those who do not. 


Education for all? Not yet 

In 1990 five international agencies—the United Nations Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF), the United Nations Development Programme (UNDP), the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO), the United Nations Population Fund (UNFPA), and the World 
Bank—sponsored a landmark international meeting in Jomtien, Thailand: the 
World Conference on Education for All. Two goals recommended by the con- 
ference—universal primary education and gender equality of enrollments in 
primary and secondary education—were included in the core set of interna- 


tional development goals proposed in Shaping the 21st Century 
(OECD 1996c) and have been adopted by many organizations, 
including the World Bank. 

The Education for All conference recognized the need to 
prepare young people to lead productive lives in rapidly chang- 
ing societies. This was reflected in its “expanded vision,” focusing 
not only on enrollment levels, but also on learning outcomes, 
vocational training, and essential skills and knowledge (WCEFA 
Inter-Agency Commission 1990). But progress since Jomtien has 
been modest, and many countries will fail to meet its targets. The 
cost to countries that fail to keep up may be substantial, and the 
burden will fall hardest on the young and the poor. 

Universal primary education is the first important step toward 
improving education outcomes. Remedial efforts and adult edu- 
cation programs can help to correct past deficiencies, but a gen- 
eral improvement in education levels must begin with a basic 
education. Reaching this goal requires improvements along 
three dimensions: 

e Access and participation, measured by net primary enroll- 
ment. 

* Retention in school, measured by progression to grade 5. 

* Achievement, measured by the literacy rate of 15- to 24-year- 
olds. 


Expanding access 

Developing countries have made enormous progress in expand- 
ing access to schooling, enrolling more children than ever before. 
Between 1960 and 1992 the share of 6- to 11-year-olds enrolled 
rose from less than half to 77 percent, although recently the rate 
of growth has slowed considerably. In the same period the share 
of 12- to 17-year-olds in school more than doubled (from 21 per- 
cent to 47 percent), and for 18- to 23-year-olds it more than tripled 
(from 4 percent to 14 percent) (World Bank 1998c). 

This is good news, but regional enrollment ratios show large 
variations (table 2.10). Fast Asia has achieved universal primary 
enrollment, and Latin America and Eastern Europe are nearing 
full primary enrollment. But Sub-Saharan Africa experienced no 
increases in enrollment ratios between 1980 and 1996. Although 
reasons for this stagnation have not been established, high fertil- 
ity rates leading to rapid growth in school-age populations are a 
driving force (table 2.15; figure 2a). In many countries the 
school-age population is growing faster than enrollments. 


Keeping students in school 

Despite the overall success of many developing countries in pro- 
viding access to schooling, only two-thirds of the children who 
start primary school are still there five years later (World Bank 
1998c). Again, there are large regional differences. More than 
half the countries with data in Latin America have completion 
rates above 80 percent, while many African countries experi- 
enced declines between 1980 and 1996 (table 2.1 1). 

Low completion rates result from high repetition and 
dropout rates. The two are closely linked: repetition often leads 
to dropout. On the supply side, low completion rates may reflect 
problems with the quality of education. Filmer and Pritchett 
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High fertility is driving rapid growth in the school-age population 
in some regions 
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(1998) note that the most important shortfall in primary enroll- 
ments is caused by children who complete grade 1 but fail to com- 
plete primary school. This suggests that issues of school quality, 
rather than access to school facilities, may influence the decision 
to continue. On the demand side, families may withdraw chil- 
dren, especially girls, from school for their labor. 


Enhancing achievement 

The low primary completion rates mean that in many countries 
the formal education system is failing to provide basic, functional 
literacy for many children. But attendance alone does not guar- 
antee adequate achievement. Even in high-income countries with 
full enrollments in basic education programs and low repetition 
and dropout rates, achievement levels vary widely and can be sur 
prisingly low (figure 2b). Although all these countries have net 
secondary enrollment ratios above 80 percent, functional literacy 
rates for 16- to 25-year-olds range from 35 to 80 percent. Com- 
parable data are not yet available for many developing countries, 
but in those where data are available test scores were lower than 
the international mean for all countries compared—in some cases 
by more than one standard deviation (World Bank 19954). 


Assuring gender equity 

The other important goal is to ensure gender parity in education 
Several indicators—including enrollment, literacy rates. and 
years of schooling (tables 1.2 and 2.11)—reveal that the level of 
female education in many poor countries is low. They also suggest 
that the environment within which education decisions are made 
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High enrollments are no guarantee of high achievement 


Youth literacy rate (% aged 16-25), 1994-95 
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leads to underinvestment in girls' schooling and to a persistent 
gender gap. 

Despite an overall increase in the share of girls enrolled in 
school, an average six-year-old girl in a low- or middle-income 
country can expect to attend school for just 7.7 years, compared 
with 9.3 years for a boy. The largest gender disparity in access 
exists in South Asia, where in 1990 a girl could expect 6 years of 
schooling, and a boy 8.9 years. The gender gap is now very small 
in countries in Eastern and Central Europe and in Latin America, 
and is closing in all regions except South Asia, where policies to 
improve access seem to have benefited boys more than girls 
(World Bank 1995d). 

The gender gap in school enrollment is not just a matter of 
access, In many countries demand for girls’ education is low, 
reflecting cultural norms and the opportunity cost of their time 
spent in school. For a family, the costs and benefits of educating 
daughters may be quite different from those of educating sons. 
Many of the benefits of educating girls in developing countries 
are public: female education is linked with better health for 
women and their children, and lower fertility levels (Hill and 
King 1993). But many of the costs—ranging from opportunity 
Costs to direct costs—are private. Where the quality of education 
is low, parents may conclude that their daughters should not 
attend or remain in school. Literate women, however, are more 
likely than illiterate ones to enroll their daughters in school, and 
the regions with the highest illiteracy among women are those 
with the widest gender gap. 


Prospects for achieving targets 

The international development goals call for all countries to attain 

universal primary education by 2015, and gender parity in primary 

and secondary education by 2005. How likely are developing 

countries, in the aggregate and individually, to achieve the targets? 
Reaching the net primary enrollment target of 100 percent 

will not be easy for most poor countries (figure 2c). Overall, 


Some developing countries have far to go to reach universal primary 
enroliment 
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developing countries are not progressing fast enough to achieve 
the goal. Some countries have performed above par. But many 
will need to increase primary enrollment by more than 25 per- 
centage points (table 2.10). Developing countries as a group will 
need to enroll some 200 million more children in 2015 than are 
enrolled today, an increase of more than 40 percent. 

The goal of gender parity is equally elusive for most poor 
countries. Unlike other social indicators, female enrollment does 
notseem to benefit from faster economic growth (figure 2d). Nor 
has making primary schooling compulsory and free, as many 
countries have done, been enough to improve girls’ participa- 
tion. New strategies and renewed commitment by governments 
are required. 


Strategies 
How, then, should countries move forward to reach universal pri- 
mary enrollment and ensure equity? 

Access remains a problem for the poor and disadvantaged in 
any society. World Bank research shows that in many countries in 
South Asia and Western and Central Africa a large fraction of 
poor children never enroll in school. In Benin, for example, only 
26 percent of the poor aged 15-19 have completed grade 1 or 
more, compared with 80 percent among the rich (Filmer and 
Pritchett 1998). Improving access—building schools and getting 
children into them—is vital. Multiple shifts, multigrade class- 
rooms, and nontraditional schooling are some of the strategies 
being implemented. 

Beyond increasing supply, however, special measures will be 
needed to encourage the enrollment of girls and the poor. 
Because poor parents do not always appreciate the value of edu- 
cating their children, and many parents place a higher priority on 
educating their sons than on schooling their daughters, educat- 
ing parents can be important in enrolling and keeping poor chil- 
dren and girls in school. Subsidies, school meal programs, and 
scholarships also influence the enrollment decisions of the poor 
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Female enrollments do not respond to income growth 
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(Harbison and Hanushek 1992). Other ways to improve girls’ 
enrollment and persistence is to address constraints that inhibit 
school attendance—by providing incentives, improving the rele- 
vance of education, and establishing supportive national policies 
(box 2a). 

The real challenge for schools, however, is to offer education 
of sufficient quality to keep the students once they have enrolled. 
The main reason many poor children do not complete primary 
school is not that they fail to start; itis that they drop out. Dropouts 
account for 60-94 percent of those who fail to complete primary 
school in Latin America and East Asia, and 85-90 percent in 
Indonesia and the Philippines (Filmer and Pritchett 1998). 

Poor quality of education can depress the demand for schooling, 
even where access exists (World Bank 1998c; Filmer and Pritchett 
1998; Swanson 1988; Harbison and Hanushek 1992). Large class 
sizes, lack of materials, indifferent teaching, and deteriorating build- 
ings are likely to influence a decision by poor parents to discontinue 
school attendance, Labor experts have found that some children 
would rather work than be subject to a school curriculum irrelevant 
to their needs (UNICEF, The State of the World's Children 1999). 

The emphasis on quality and school effectiveness is not new. 
Whatis new is the recognition that quality must be of preeminent 
concern, and that there is little point in expanding access unless 
there is reasonable quality. To improve education outcomes, 
country policies and strategies must put special emphasis on: 

* Improving access to relevant learning opportunities, which 
will require quality teaching environments. 

* Using financial and nonfinancial resources more efficiently. 
* Strengthening institutional capacity, so that countries are bet- 
ter able to set objectives and achieve them in their own way. 


Monitoring progress 

How will countries gauge whether students know what they need 
to know? If the success of education is to be assessed. by what and 
how children learn, better ways must be found to measure edu- 
cation outcomes. 
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Strategies to improve girls’ education 

What does it take to lower the barriers to having girls enroll in school, 
stay in school, learn in school? A lot. Experience in a broad range of 
countries points to: 

e Providing incentives for girls’ attendance, especially those that 
reduce the direct and opportunity costs of their attendance. 
Scholarships, stipends, créches for younger siblings, schoo! meals, basic 


health care, and free uniforms and textbooks have all improved 
attendance. 

* Bringing schools closer to homes and making them safer. Multiple 
school shifts, satellite schools, multigrade classrooms, and distance 
education can also do much to improve attendance—as can separate 
sanitation facilities and transport. 

* Improving the quality and relevance of education. Classroom 
curricula, teachers' behavior, and school organization define the quality 
and relevance οἵ girls’ education—and thus affect giris’ participation and 
academic achievement. These can be addressed through curriculum 
reform, gender sensitization programs for teachers, recruitment of female 
teachers, and prevention of sexual harassment. 

* Establishing supportive national policies. School-level policies that 
target girls—such as quotas, open admissions, and automatic 
promotions—do more for girls’ education than systemwide policies. 

* Pursuing sound economic policies and promoting labor market 
regulations that support equal employment and pay policies. Ensuring 
that the labor market is competitive, making labor laws gender-neutral, 
and strengthening the machinery that enforces those laws can improve 
women's employment prospects and increase the incentives for women 
to enter the workforce. 


The emphasis must be on how well education systems are 
meeting their responsibility for developing students’ cognitive 
abilities and skills. An orientation toward outcomes means setting 
relevant standards and measuring how well schools attain them. 
But the information systems in place today focus on administra 
tive record keeping: school numbers, student enrollments, and 
efficiency indicators such as pupil-teacher ratios, rates of repeti- 
tion and dropout, and model-generated cohort completion rates. 
Despite an obvious interest in what education achieves, few sys 
tems in industrial or developing countries systematically collect 
information on the quality of educational achievement. 

After Jomtien it became clear that appropriate systems for 
assessing learning achievement were needed to measure what was 
being learned as well as how well the education system was work- 
ing. Countries are developing a variety of tests based on their 
national curriculum to monitor student performance (Greaney 
and Kellaghan 1996). International assessments that measure 
education outcomes in several countries, and thus provide a conr 
parative framework, also are under way (box 2b). 

Many developing countries are likely to encounter a range of 
common problems in conducting national or international assess 
ments. These include unavailability of current school-age popula- 
tion estimates and enrollment figures, lack of experience m 
administering large-scale assessments, and insufficient funds and 
trained staff to rigorously analyze national or international dati 
The World Bank and other donors are assisting coun try-specific 
and international initiatives in monitoring and evaluation. 
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How countries stack up in student achievement 


The Third International Mathematics and Science Study (TIMSS), carried 
out in 1994-95 by the International Association for Evaluation of 
Educational Achievement, is the largest, most ambitious international 
study of student achievement ever conducted. It tested students in 43. 
countries in mathematics and science, and it collected extensive 
information about the teaching and learning of mathematics and science 
from students, teachers, and school principals. 

How big are the differences in the achievements of the lower-middle- 
income countries compared with their richer counterparts? Considerable. 


Eighth-grade math achievement scores 
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Source: International Association for Evaluation of Educational Achievement 
1997, 


In 1998-99 a repeat of the TIMSS (TIMSS-R) is being administered to 
eighth-grade students in about 40 countries, many of them low and 
middle income. In the TIMSS-R eighth-grade students will complete 
achievement tests in mathematics and science as well as a 
questionnaire about their home background, classroom experiences, and 
attitudes toward math and science. Their math and science teachers will 
complete questionnaires about their academic preparation, instructional 
practices, and views on current issues in math and science education. 
School principals will provide information about school characteristics 
and resources. 

The TIMSS-R will allow countries that took part in the TIMSS in 
1994-95 to monitor trends in math and science achievement at the 
eighth-grade level—as well as to evaluate information on many important 
policy issues. It will also enable countries that did not participate in the 
TIMSS to compare their math and science achievement, and instructional 
practices and policies, with international benchmarks. 


The goals of Education for All will not be achieved easily or 
soon by many poor countries. But for countries and donors to 
aim for anything less would be to aim too low, and would fail to 
Set the right expectations, with the right sense of urgency. 


Note 

1. This paragraph reflects the findings of Schultz 1961; Becker 1964; Psacharopoulos and 
Tzannatos 1992; Romer 1986; Lucas 1988; Azariadis and Drazen 1990; Barro 1991; and 
World Bank 19954, 
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Richest Middle Poorest 
Brazil 1996 Guatemala 1995 India 1992-93 


Enrollment profiles of the poor differ 
across countries but fall into distinctive 
regional patterns. In much of Latin 
America nearly all of the poor enroll in first 
grade, but then they drop out in droves, |n 
other parts of the world (including much 
of South Asia and West Africa) the 

poor never enroll. Both patterns 

lead to low attainment 
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Girls are at a big educational 
disadvantage in some countries. 


Source: Filmer and Pritchett 1998. 
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Patterns of educational attainment 
vary greatly across countries, and 
across population groups within 
countries. For some, basic education 
is practically universal—for others, 
attainment is dismal. 
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2.1 Population 


E nnual population Age dependency | Population aged 
ων h rate ratio 65 and above 


Women 
aged 65 and above 


% of total per 100 men 
1997 2015 1997 
6.3 8.5 130 
37 4.6 114 
2.9 2.6 124 
9.5 10.7 143 
8.0 11.4 151 
11.8 15.2 129 
14.8 18.9 169 
6.2 7.7 163 
3.3 4.1 81 
12.8 13.5 204 
16.0 19.0 147 
2.9 2.7 101 
3.9 4.4 123 
8.1 10.7 148 
2.3 19 174 
48 6.6 128 
15.0 18.6 133 
2.8 2.2 108 
27 1.9 155 
3.0 3.9 176 
3.5 8.4 120 
12.2 16.5 135 
37 2.7 137 
341 23 87 
6.8 9.8 142 
6.6 8.8 106 
9.8 13.4 126 
4.5 5.9 128 
28 2.6 135 
8.2 2.4 131 
4.9 7.4 115 
2.7 24 94 
13.6 18.0 171 
9.1 13.9 109 
13.3 18.7 161 
14.7 18.0 140 
4.2 6.2 105 
4.4 5.7 118 
4.4 5.5 120 
4.6 5.4 131 
27 2.7 131 
13.3 17.9 212 
27 2.0 128 
14.4 19.9 167 
154 18.0 150 
5.8 5.0 124 
29 3.6 124 
119 14.4 171 
15.5 20.5 171 
3.1 3.5 120 
16.6 20.3 127 
3.4 8.4 108 
2.6 2.7 110 
4.0 3.5 125 
3.6 3.7 125 
3.2 3.6 117 
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Population] 2.1 


Total Average annual population Age dependency Population aged Women 
population growth rate ratio 65 and above aged 65 and above 


dependents as 
Proportion of working- 


TO * age population % of total per 100 men 
1997 2015 1990-97 1997-2015 1980 1997 1997 1997 2015 
Hungary 102 -03 0.5 05 142 165 167 
India 9624. 20 07 — 07 47 108 107 
Indonesia 200.4 πας 98 0.6 44 116 122 
Iran, Islamic Rep. 60.9 2.6 0.9 07 45 102 101. 
Iraq 218 3.1 09 08 3.0 115 112 
Ireland 37 0.4 OT... 05 11.3 134 126 
μα 58 C CMM C CERES CC T 93 133 126 
Italy 57.5 0.1 -0.3 05 0.5 16.6 145 140 
Jamaica 26 11 09 . ,09 0.6 6.4 125 133 
Japan 126.1 0.5 0.0 0.5 ὍΔ 155  — 141 128 
Jordan 44 aas 24 E Has DE 28 79 101 
Kazakhstan 15.8 0.4 0.3 " 98, 7.4. 200 173 
Kenya 28.6 3.2 19 ET 0.9 29 418 110 
Korea, Dem. Rep. 22.9 T5. 098 E E b. ΜΕΡΑ 197... 438 
Korea, Rep. 46.0 11 0.6 0.6 0.4 60 — 165 139 
Kuwait 18 ..16 23 0.7 0.6 18 ,.88 101 
Kyrgyz Republic 4.6 da 4-4: 0.8 0.7 58 13. 187 
Lao POR 48 NC ks AA ee 0.9 3.6. πα 188 
Latvia 2.5 Σ 22 . -0.8 ..05 05 1837 220 198 
Lebanon 44 Y ig MESI OB 0.6 56. Ecc ANE LN 
Lesotho 0.9 0.8 44 132 129 
Libya - 10 0.8 29 92 93 
Lithuania 0.5 0.5 126 194 196 li 
Macedonia, FYR 0.6 0.5 .9.2 120 132 
Madagascar - 0.9 0.9 3.0 124 122 
Malawi 10 10 25 119 106 
Malaysia 0.8 0.6 3.9 117 120 
Mall 10.30 «3:8. 193,144 
Mauritania 0.9 0.9 3.1 138 120 
Mauritius 06 05. 6.0 134 145 
Mexico ED 0.6 44 125 138 
Moldova .05 05 9.5 167 160 
Mongolia 0.9 0.7 39 129 114 
Morocco 0.9 06. 43 114 132 
Mozambique 68 — 20) 40 81 135 
Myanmar 0.8 0.5 45. 117 122 
Namibia 0.9 0.8 121 113 
Nepal 08 08 99 104 
Netherlands 0.5 0.5 146 123 
New Zealand 0.6 0.5 131 127 
Nicaragua 1.0 0.9 126 , 126 
Niger 3057 410 129 138 
Nigeria 0.9 38... 136 121 
Norway 06 05 157 137. 121 
Oman - 0.9 09 2.6 105 74 
Pakistan 09 08 34 97 .101 
Panama 08 0.6 5.3 106 119 
Papua New Guinea Asi MA 3.0 105 113 
Paraguay 09. $08 — 35 140 124 
Peru 44 119 126 
Philippines 35 119 116, 
Poland 114 165 157 
Portugal 461 160 155 
Puerto Rico " za 132 169 
Romania 423 138 149 
: 12.2 226 192 


Russian Federation — 
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Total Average annual population Age dependency Population aged Women 
population growth rate ratio 65 and above aged 65 and above 
dependents as 
proportion of working- 
millions * age population % of total per 100 men 
1980 1997 2015 1980-97 1997-2015 1980 1997 1997 2015 1997 2015 
Rwanda 5.2 19 116 25 21 10 0.9 19 16 139 118. 
Saudi Arabia FEN SAT 0 35,0 “4s 34 0.9 0.8 28 4.0 99 69 
Senegal 5 Un οσα. 27 24 0.9 0.9 2.6 2.7 123 121 
Sierra Leone AT. (Gt 23 1.9 0.9 0.9 2.6 2.6 134 136 
Singapore. aid 3.7 18 0.9 0.5 04 65 11.3 123 118 
Slovak Republic 94. v5.5! 05 0.1 0.6 0.5 10.9 13.8 158 156 
Slovenia - NOH 2.0 0.3 -0.1 0.5 0.4 12.8 18.1 181 145 
South Africa 40.6 493 23 14 0.8 0.6 48 47 162 134 
Span . 393 379 0.3 -0.2 0.6 0.5 15.9 18.6 140 139 
Sri Lanka 18.6 224 14 10 0.7 0.5 62 91 192 121 
Sudan 273 40.6 23 21 0.9 0.8 34 39 120 112 
Sweden 88 8.9 0.4 0.0 0.6 0.6 173 211 135 122 
Switzerland — 74 74 0.7 0.0 0.5 0.5 14.7 20.7 148 131 
Syrian Arab Republic 4491109291 3 as 22 11 0.9 3.0 3.4 110 128 
Tajikistan 60 80 2.5 16 0.9 0.8 43 44 143 130. 
Tanzania 313 45.4 3.1 21 19 0.9 25 2.2 123 116 
Thailand. 606 685 15 0.7 0.8 0.5 5.2 74 129 134 
Togo T 43 66 3.0 24 0.9 10 3.0 2.5 124 119 
Trinidad and Tobago 13 15 14 0.9 0.7 0.5 6.2 8.6 117 120 
Tunisia ADE AEE PR δα 13 0.8 0.6 5.6 62 96 112 
Turkey hoe 637 79.4 24 1.2 08 05 5.3 74 120 124. 
Turkmenistan 28. 4T 6.0 29 14 0.8 0.7 4.2 4.3 159 142 
Ugenda |... Tu 128.203. 307 21 23 1.0 1.0 2.2 14 116 96 
Ukraine. 500 507 445 0.1 -0.7 0.5 0.5 13.9 14.9 208 181 
j i 10 26 3.7 53 2.0 0.4 0.4 2.0 8.4 52 s 
ed Kingdor 5635. 590 595 0.3 0.0 0.6 0.5 158 18.7 139 126 
United States 221.2 2676 296.9 10 0.6 0.5 0.5 12.3 14.2 143 131 
ET 07 0.6 0.6 0.6 124 134 147 165 


237 30.9 | 23 15 09 0.8 44 4.5 155 139 


νε ος MEET: .228 299 2.4 15 0.8 0.7 42 6.3 122 123 
Vietnam. ἢ 53.1 76.7 


al θὰ]. τα. 1.3 0.9 0.7 48 48 142 150 

West Bank and Gaza — $5 3.5 " 10 3.5 28 125 137 
Yemen, Rep. 8.1 2.6 14 1.1 3.1 2.4 91 106. 
0.5 0.2 0.5 0.5 12.6 14.4 129 128 

2.9 19 14 09 22 2.0 97 109, 

2.9 43,0 1.0 08 28 25 117 114 


Ate 19 13 0.8 0.6 54 67 128 138. 
2796 393.9 ^— 27 19 0.9 0.7 39 47 109 108 
.A2813 16019 21 14 08 ^ 07 44 "54 404, AMG 
olo 28 290 UOS 0.9 29 24 126 122... 
MAE 0.3 0.5 0.5 136 174 144 184. 
μα 0.5 05 156 194. 154 131. 
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Knowing the size, growth rate, and age distribution of 
a country's population is important for evaluating the 
welfare of the country’s citizens, assessing the pro- 
ductive capacity of its economy, and estimating the 
quantity of goods and services that will be needed to 
meet its future needs. Thus governments, businesses, 
and anyone interested in analyzing economic perfor- 
mance must have accurate population estimates. 

Population estimates are usually based on 
national censuses, but the frequency and quality of 
these censuses vary by country. Most countries con- 
duct a complete enumeration no more than once a 
decade, Precensus and postcensus estimates are 
interpolations or extrapolations based on demo- 
graphic models. Errors and undercounting occur even 
in high-income countries; in developing countries 
such errors may be substantial because of limits on 
the transportation, communications, and resources 
required to conduct a full census. Moreover, the inter- 
national comparability of population indicators is lim- 
ited by differences in the concepts, definitions, data 
collection procedures, and estimation methods used 
by national statistical agencies and other organiza- 
tions that collect population data. 

Of the 148 economies listed in the table, 132 
(almost 90 percent) conducted a census between 1988 
and 1998. The currentness of a census, along with the 
avallability of complementary data from surveys or reg- 
istration systems, is one of many objective ways to judge 
the quality of demographic data. In some European 
countries registration systems offer complete informa- 
tion on population in the absence of a census. See 
Primary data documentation for the most recent census 
or survey year and for registration completeness. 

Current population estimates for developing coun- 
tries that lack recent census-based population data, 
and precensus and postcensus estimates for coun- 
tries with census data, are provided by national sta- 
tistical offices or by the United Nations Population 
Division. The standard estimation method requires 
fertility, mortality, and net migration data, which are 
often collected from sample surveys, some of which 
may be small or have limited coverage. These esti- 
mates are the product of demographic modeling and 
50 are also susceptible to biases and errors due to 
Shortcomings of the model as well as the data. 

The quality and reliability of official demographic 
data are also affected by public trust in the government, 
the government's commitment to full and accurate enu- 
meration, the confidentiality and protection against mis- 
Use accorded to census data, and the independence of 
Census agencies from undue political influence. 


Population projections are made using the cohort 
component method. This method involves compiling 
separate projections of fertility, mortality, and net migra- 
tion levels by age and gender, then applying them to the 
age and gender structure in the 1995 base year. Fertility, 
mortality, and net migration levels are projected using 
demographic models with current levels and trends as 
inputs. Countries where fertility has been falling are 
assumed to have further declines at the rate of the pre- 
vious 10 years until fertility reaches the replacement 
level of about two children. In countries where fertility 
has remained high, the transition to smaller families is 
assumed to occur at the average rate of decline of coun- 
tries that are currently making this transition. Countries 
where fertility is below two children per woman are 
assumed to remain at this level for another decade, 
after which fertility rates will gradually return to replace- 
ment level. Similarly, mortality changes are modeled by 
assuming that the rate of change in the previous decade 
will continue in the near future. Future mortality in coun- 
tries with high levels of HIV infection is adjusted to reflect 
the lagged impact of the disease on mortality. 


| Figure 2.4 Y 
The aging population 


Population aged 60 and above as % of total 
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Source: World Bank staff estimates. 


The elderly population is growing rapidly in both 
relative and absolute terms as lower fertility leads 
to smaller birth cohorts and as mortality in older 
cohorts declines. In most countries women 
experience lower mortality than men, far out- 
numbering them by age 60. 


* Total population of an economy includes all resi- 
dents regardless of legal status or citizenship— 
except for refugees not permanently settled in the 
country of asylum, who are generally considered part 
of the population of their country of origin. The indi- 
cators shown are midyear estimates for 1980 and 
1997 and projections for 2015. » Average annual 
population growth rate is the exponential change for 
the period indicated. See Statistical methods for more 
information. + Age dependency ratio is the ratio of 


dependents—people younger than 15 and older than 
65—to the working-age population—those aged 
15-64. * Population aged 65 and above is the per- 
centage of the total population that is 65 or older. 
* Women aged 65 and above is the ratio of women 
to men ín that age group. 


The World Bank's population 
estimates are produced by the 
Human Development Network 
and the Development Data 
Group in consultation with the 
Bank's operational staff and 
resident missions. Important. 
inputs to the World Bank's 
demographic work come from the following sources: 
census reports and other statistical publications from 
country statistical offices; demographic and health sur- 
veys conducted by national agencies, Macro 
International, and the U.S. Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention; United Nations, Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs, Statistics Division, 
Population and Vital Statistics Report (quarterly); 
United Nations, Department of Economic and Social 
Affairs, Population Division, World Population 
Prospects: The 1998 Revision; Eurostat, Demographic 
Statistics (various years); South Pacific Commission, 
Pacific Island Populations Data Sheet 1997; Centro 
Latinoamericano de Demografia, Boletin Demografico 
(various years) and U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
International Database. 
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Crude death Crude birth Projected | Population Average annual population 
rate rate population | momentum growth rates 
by 2030 
Age Age Age 
per 1,000 per 1,000 0-14 15-64 65+ 
people people * * κ 
1980 1997 1980 1997 millions 1997 1980-97 1997-2010 1980-97 1997-2010 1980-97 1997-291) 
obw 04  -10 17 15 25 2 
15 0.9 3.6 2.8 23 29 
34 25 2.6 3.2 28 22 
10  -04 15 14 23 
04 -3.1 1.3 12 3.0 21 
0.3 -0.1 1.5 1.0 2.6 il 
-0.6 -1.6 0.7 0.1 0.2 
0.6 -2.2 1.5 1.6 2.0 
14 -0.8 26 2.7 1.8 
-0.4 -3.2 0.4 0.1 1.4 
-0.6 -0.9 0.3 0.1 0.9 
3.3 1.8 2.9 3.4 1.1 
18 12 24 2.7 28 
-4.6 0.8 2.9 1.9 1.6 
2.3 0.3 3.6 2.1 4.0 
0.5 -0.2 2.4 16 26 
-19 -3.2 0.3 0.4 1.0 
24 2.0 25 2.7 2.5 
28 1.6 2.6 2.8 1.0 
3.2 0.4 2.5 27 34 
28 2.2 28 28 2.7 
0.4 -0.8 1.2 0.8 28 
2.4 1.0 2.2 2.2 1.9 
38 2.0 1.7 38 1.8 
0.7 -0.5 1.9 1.5 2.8 
-0.6 -0.8 2.0 1.1 3.3 
-0.3 -08 1.7 1.2 4.0 
0.9 0.0 26 24 3.0 
34 27 3.1 3.2 3.1 
30 2.4 28 2.9 2.4 
1.6 -0.7 2.9 2.0 4.3 
2.9 1.0 3.4 2.4 3.7 
0.7 -1.2 0.3 -0.2 1.1 
-1.5 -1.5 1.5 0.6 1.9 
-1.6 -2.4 0.5 0.1 0.0 
70.7 0.0 0.4 0.4 0.3 
0.9 -0.1 2.8 2.1 37 
12 0.0 8.1 2.4 29 
18 -0.2 2.5 2.5 2.8 
0.3 0.7 2.2 2.5 3.7 
. να NES ye 22 " 27 5 
Ethiopia - zi y .708 -3.4 0.1 -0.4 0.3 
29 2.0 2.5 2.5 23 
„0.0 -0.5 0.4 0.1 15 
04 -0.6 0.6 0.3 14 
38 2.4 2.6 2.2 2.4 
35 2.4 3.6 2.4 3.5 
04 -2.7 0.4 0.5 2.0 
-0.6 -1.3 0.5 -0.3 0.2 
29 13 3.1 3.2 8.5 
-1.5 ES 0.8 -0.1 1.9 
2.3 11 2T 33 34 
26 12 26 8.0 2.6 
26 16 16 23 2.1 
2.0 0.4 20 26 0.8 
2.5 1.0 3.5 3.3 3.9 
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Crude death Crude birth Projected | Population Average annual population 
rate rate population | momentum growth rates 
by 2030 
Age Age Age 
per 1,000 per 1,000 0-14 15-64 65+ 
people people % % % 
1980 1997 1980 1997 millions 1997 1980-97 1997-2010 1980-97 1997-2010 1980-97 1997-2010 
Hungary D cC ct o ος. s B - t5 00 02 0.0 0.4 
India 13 9 S4. ote. 4564 δα. «65. 23 2.0 2.9 24 
Indonesia C T 34 24 ..287 L4. 0.4 0.0 25 1.8 8.4 3.2 
Iran, Islamic Rep. 1i 6 dp προ 96 coe oe 08 52, .29....549....27 
Iraq : 9 πα... 4f. 3-99 39 16 24 0.7 48 οσα SB. 87 
Ireland 10 9 22 ay Επ Εμ. 0.0 11 09 07 10 
Israel 7 6 24 21 9 14 15 0.4 2.7 OW XX m 
Italy 10 10 1i 9 51 0.9 -2.3 -0.9 0.4 15. ο) 
Jamaica jM 6 0.2  -1....20 ρε. CUN 
Japan . 6 T -2.0 -0.8 0.6 3.6 27 
Jordan unn t Moa 8.0 1.6 5.2 3.6 4.5 
Kazakhstan 5B 40; -4.7 ” Ai 1.0 
Kenya 13 13 0.8 3.8 2:2 -0.6 
Korea, Dem, Rep. 6 [AN -0.2 2.5 3.4 28. 
Korea, Rep. 6 ene’: ieee 93 1.9 3.8 4.1 
Kuwait 4 2 ος. 3.5 E 
Kyrgyz Republic 9 7 71,3 : 15 ,.0.6 
Lao PDR 20 14 D. d 40. 16 
Latvia 13 13 -4.2 0.1 0.8 
Lebanon “8 6 ED τη. 
Lesotho 15 12 1.2 ME 
Libya 12 5 1.0 AT ea 
Lithuania du eo -26 14 12 
Macedonia, FYR 7 8 -0.6 20. 23 
Madagascar 16 11 2.1 1 3.0 
Malawi 23 23 1.1 3.6 am 
Malaysia 6 5 0.4 3.1 3.6 
Mali 22 16 2p 44 0.9 
Mauritania 19 14 1.9 ; 3.0 2.6 
Mauritius 6 7 0.516 3.8 2.3 
Mexico 7 5 Ep c cy 28 8.1 
Moldova 10 10 -2.6 04 >. 16 0.4 
Mongolia i 11 Y -09 30 43.28 
Morocco do ntl 04 3.0 ως Αν ῷ 
Mozambique i 20 20 0.7 1.5 .883. 04 
Myanmar 14 10 0.3 2.4 23 20 
Namibia d ο ο 14 28. σα 
Nepal AT ας 14 2.6 8.6... 28. 
Netherlands 8 "gr 09. 8 15 14 
New Zealand : 9 zu 70:4, 14 19 1,4 
Nicaragua — 1i 5 0.6 34 3.8 3.0 
Niger EM e 332,94 32.......28 
Nigeria BC HE 34 23 32 
Ds . ων... 06. 08 ^ 0 
On ο I a 43 VOR 
Pakistan ME M "8 27 294, 92 
Panama T "8 “TBP T, 2.7... δα, 
Papua New Guinea ET 30 d ο ONSE 
Paraguay i e 5 E S 27 
Paru — Wu om 26 "32 28 
Philippines _ ΙΝ CE I. A e eS 
Poland — ; NET 0.6 12 10 
Portugai d 0.3 2.6 -0.3 
Puerto Rico 8 14 24 19 
Romania 13 0.5. id 0.8 
Russian Federation — ΓΝ ps A aont 
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Crude death Crude birth Projected | Population Average annual population 
rate rate population| momentum growth rates 
by 2030 
Age Age Age 
per 1,000 per 1,000 0-14 15-64 65+ 
people people * * * 
1980 1997 1980 1997 millions. 1997 1980-97 1997-2010 1980-97 1997-2010 1980-97 1997-2010 
Rwanda MC 22 51 46 15 13 16 28 23 32 12 — 08. 
SaudiÀrbia — 9 2d 43 35 49 16 44 3.0 49 3.2 4.5 41 
Senegal — 18 13 46 40 18 15 27 21 28 29 22 26 
Sierra Leone 29 26 49 46 8 13 26 1.2 19 2.6 14 20 
Singapore — Ec 5 4 17 13 4 11 07. -03 2.0 1.3 36. 38 
Slovak Republic 10 10 19 11 6 14 -07  -19 0.8 0.6 0.7 10 
Slovenia — ETC 10 15 9 2 0.9 -15 -19 0.7 0.1 0.9 19 
South Africa 12 8 36 25 56 15 1.4 0.0 2.7 1.7 4.4 08 
Span — 8 10 15 9 36 10 -29  -11 0.8 0.1 2.6 05 
SriLanka ^ 6 6 28 19 25 13 00 -02 18 14 3.4 28 
Sudan x 17 12 45 33 50 15 17 17 2.8 24 3.1 32 
Sweden  .. 11 11 12 10 9 0.9 0.1 -1.1 0.4 0.1 0.7 0.7 
Switzerland 9 9 12 11 7 19 "4 ^ «13 0.8 0.1 1.0 1114 
Syrian Arab Republic 9 5 46 29 28 17 25 0.7 3.8 3.5 2.8 29 
Tajikistan — κ .8 6 37 23 10 16 24 -ᾱ. 2.7 3.0 2.2 18 
Tanzania xe) 15 16 47 41 57 14 28 1.5 3.2 2.7 3.4 0.7 
Thailand E: 7 28 17 73 1.3 -0.8 -1.0 2.6 1.2 3.8 2.4 
ρα E E We MIEL 45 44 9 1.4 3.1 19 28 29 2.6 0.9 
Trinidad and Tobago τὸ 7 29 16 2 1.3 0.0 -0.9 1.6 14 1.8 21 
Tunisia ιο CL 7 35 23 14 15 0.8 -0.2 2.9 2.1 45 17 
|. τση ον) τν ο] ti 32 22 90 14 0.5 0.2 2.9 17 2.8 27. 
Turkmenistan 8 7 34 24 7 1.5 24 -0.9 32 27 28 13 
Uganda... M La s dos 49 48 40 14 28 19 2.6 2.8 19 413 
Ukrsine ο... M τ 15 15 9 42 0.9 -06 -29 04 0.4 10 “043 
United Arab Emirates ae - 3 30 18 4 12 5.2 0.5 51 28 78 9.8 
ΕΕ τε 13 12 60 10 -0.3  -10 0.3 0.2 0.5 06 
United States 7 9 8 16 15 313 14 08 02 0.9 0.9 15 o7, 
CA i ene R Εἴ 10, 10 19 18 4 1.2 02 04 0.7 0.8 17 08 
Uzbekistan — neue Monet 6 34 27 37 1.6 20 -0.6 2.6 27 15 10 
Venezuela — — 6 5 33 25 35 1.6 1.6 -0.2 2.9 2.4 3.9 34, 
Meme Ceara 8 7 36 21 112 15 10 7 11 28 2.5 μμ... 
West Bank and Gaza ο 5. Ξ 4 7 18 ΠΟ : 42 ο... 
oslava, FR(Serb/Mont) 9. “Αἱ 18 13 11 1.0 0.3-0.5 0.5 0.3 1.9 19 
ο Εμ 14 a6) d2 a3 27 25.008 
ET I 31 17 1.4 2240-03 35 2.4 3.3 


Ea ifie 
Europe & Central Asia 


Middle East & N, Africa 


Sub-Saharan Africa 


High [γος 
Europe EMU ^ 


0.6 -0.1 1.1 
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About the data 


The vital rates shown in the table are based on data 
derived from birth and death registration systems, 
censuses, and sample surveys conducted by 
national statistical offices, United Nations agencies, 
and donor organizations. The estimates for 1997 for 
many countries are based on extrapolations of levels 
and trends measured in earlier years. 

Vital registers are the preferred source of these 
data, but in many developing countries systems for reg- 
istering births and deaths do not exist or are incom- 
plete because of deficiencies in geographic coverage 
or coverage of events. Many developing countries carry 
out specialized household surveys that estimate vital 
rates by asking respondents about births and deaths 
in the recent past. Estimates derived in this way are 
subject to sampling errors, as well as errors due to 
inaccurate recall by the respondents. 

The Statistics Division of the United Nations’ 
Department of Economic and Social Affairs monitors 
the completeness of vital registration systems. It pro- 
vides quarterly reports of the latest birth and death 
rates, as well as an indication of their completeness, 
in the Population and Vital Statistics Report. The share 
of countries with at least 90 percent complete vital reg- 
istration increased from 45 percent in 1988 to 52 per- 
cent in 1998. Still, some of the most populous 
developing countries—China, India, Indonesia, Brazil, 
Pakistan, Nigeria, Bangladesh—do not have complete 
vital registration systems. Fewer than 25 percent of 
Vital events worldwide are thought to be recorded. 

International migration is the only other factor 
besides birth and death rates that determines a 
country's population growth. In the industrial world 
about 40 percent of annual population growth in 
1990-95 was due to migration, while in the devel- 
oping world migration reduced the population growth 
rate by about 3 percent. Estimating international 
migration is difficult. At any time many people are 
located outside their home country as tourists, work- 
ers, or refugees, or for other reasons. Standards 
relating to the duration and purpose of international 
moves that qualify as migration vary, and accurate 
estimates require information on flows in and out of 
countries that is difficult to collect. 

Overthe next several decades the population of low- 
and middle-income countries will continue to grow. The 
rates of growth will decline, but the absolute increases 
Will be large—and accompanied by substantial shifts 
in the age structure. Even when fertility reaches the 
replacement level of about two children per couple, the 
number of births will remain high—and population 
Browth will not stop for several decades. This phe- 


nomenon, called population momentum, is a facet of 
the youthful age structures typical of developing coun- 
try populations. It occurs because large cohorts born 
in previous years move through the reproductive ages, 
generating more births than are offset by deaths in the 
smaller, older cohorts. 

The growth rate of the total population (see table 
2.1) conceals the fact that different age groups may 
grow at very different rates. In many developing coun- 
tries the population under 15 was earlier growing 
rapidly, but is now starting to shrink. Previously high 
fertility rates and declining mortality are now reflected 
in rapid growth of the working-age population. 


Foreign-born population as % of total, 1990-97 


34.1 
| 


μμ... 


... but not in developing countries 
Foreign-born population as % of total, 1990-97 


M 
Mh t ggg 


Source: OECD 1998; United Nations Department 
of Economic and Social Affairs 1996. 


The size of a country's foreign-born population, 
usually expressed as a percentage of the total 
population, is determined by current and past 
migration flows and by naturalization policies and 
preferences. Because departures of migrants are 
rarely recorded as well as arrivals are, estimates 
of the stock of migrants are useful for projecting 
the long-term effect of migration on population 
growth. 


* Crude death rate and crude birth rate are the 
number of deaths and the number of live births occur- 
ring during the year, per 1,000 population estimated 
at midyear. The difference between the crude birth 
rate and crude death rate is the rate of natural 
increase. * Projected population by 2030 is the 
total number of people expected to be alive in 2030, 
based on a cohort component projection in which 
assumed future patterns in fertility, mortality, and 
international migration are applied to the current age 
structure. * Population momentum is the ratio of 
the population when zero growth has been achieved 
to the population in year t (in this case 2000), given 
the assumption that fertility remains at replacement 
level from year t onward. * Average annual popula- 
tion growth rates are calculated using the exponen- 
tial endpoint method (see Statistical methods for 


more information). 


The World Bank's population 
estimates are produced by 
the Human Development 
Network and the Development 
Data Group in consultation 
with the Bank's operational 
staff and resident missions. 
Important inputs to the World 
Bank's demographic work come from many sources: 
census reports and other statistical publications from 
country statistical offices; demographic and health 
surveys conducted by national sources, Macro 
International, and the U.S. Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention; United Nations, Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs, Statistics Division, 
Population and Vital Statistics Report (quarterly); 
United Nations, Department of Economic and Social 
Affairs, Population Division, World Population 
Prospects: The 1998 Revision; Eurostat, Demographic 
Statistics (various years); South Pacific Commission, 
Pacific Island Populations Data Sheet 1997; Centro 
Latinoamericano de Demografia, Boletin Demografico 
(various years); and U.S. Bureau of the Census, 


International Data Base. 
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Population aged Labor force 
15-64 
Average annual 
Total growth rate Female Children 10-14 
millions millions * % of labor force % of age group 


1980 1997 1980 1997 2010 1980-97 1997-2010 1980 1997 1980 1997 


E icu: 3 A E re m m " ; n 
TN 5 9 15 3.9 3.8 21 26 T 13 


8 2.6 3.0 47 46 30 27 
18 17 19 28 32 8 4 
2 14 18 48 48 0 0 
10 20 08 37 43 0 0 
4 0.6 0.0 41 40 0 0 
4 1.2 17 48 44 0 0 
82 26 21 42 42 35 29. 
5 0.3 -0.1 50 49 0 4 
4 03 0.0 34 40 0 0 
4 26 3.0 47 48 30 21. 
4 25 23 33 38 19 133 
ít..23 20 33 38 1 ο 
1 3.1 16 50 46 26 16. 
2 ES 90 27 13 28 35 19 15 . 
; mJ νι κά 4 -0.5 -0.8 45 48 0 0 
Pure eso le 5. a 5 7 18 2.0 48 47 ΤΊ 48 
: E 62.) 3 5 25 26 50 49 50 49. 
Saniora ο. EAS, Caer eT 26 2.4 55 52 27 24 
un ἜΝ Οδ ος 2.7 27 37 38 34 24 
Canada πρι 18 47 16 0.6 40 45 0 0 
Cer ε 3 £r 3 P κ 39 30 
Chad : 2 5 25 2.9 43 45 42 38 
f CET 26 2.0 26 33 0 0. 
828 18 0.9 43 45 30 10, 
4 18 1.0 4 87 6 0 
colombia 23 3.6 2.2 = 38 12 6, 
29. 29 29 45 44 33 29. 
2 27 28 42 43 27 26 
2 34 19 21 30 10 i. 
aids 3.2 2.1 32 33 28 
τᾶς, 0.2 -0.1 40 44 ο 
Czech Republic : P : an e at 2 5 
Dominican Republic $e s “54 τα 55 2 
Egypt, Arab Rep. R 34 27 20 27 9 
N28 27 27 29 18 


28 29 27 35 17 


21 47 47 44 

Ethiopia -0.3 51 49 o 
2.2 42 41 46 

-0.4 47 48 0 

02 40 45 ο 

48 45 44 29 

.24 45 45 44 

0.8 49 47 ο 

0.1 40 42 ο 

η δι 51 16 

Guatemala meet A 28 37 5 
20-5 34 22 27 19 

Guinea-Bissau 22. 22 47 4T 44 
ra LI 19 40 40 43 

1.6 17 45 43 33 

3.4 CANTATA NETS 14 
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Population aged Labor force 
15-64 
Average annual 
Total growth rate Female Children 10-14 
millions millions. % % of labor force % of age group 
1980 1980 1980-97 1997-2010 1980 1997 1980 1997 
Hungary ey Be CO o στο ο MIU 
India * 394 2 583 .0 2,18 2... 21. 43, 
Indonesia 83 κ 127 Eer 10 18 9 
Iran, Islamic Rep. 20 35 „32. ου 7 κ 14 4 
Iraq 7 r 12 TI N 11 ag. Ad t 
ireland 2 2 μας. DE EDT 
Israel — 2 4 να S 9 9 
italy 36 39 Co MM MEM M. 9 
Jamaica 1 PE ο T Od acinus 
Japan 79 87 -03 TC ME 0 ΓΝ 
Jordan 4. 3 Α b) 
Kazakhstan S" στο η ῄ 9 .Ὁ 
Kenya ME WEE 24.. CRM MNT ος 
Korea, Dem. Rep. 15... C 0.7 45 43, 3 9 
Korea, Rep. 24 issu 12 CINE DNE 9 
Kuwait 1 e 42. 13 LN 
Kyrgyz Republic 2 3 o. ο 
Lao PDR 2 3 [MC 
Latvia 2 2, 50 Tics 9 
Lebanon 2 3 29 5 D 
Lesotho 1 i. 31 28 22. 
Libya 2 3 22 E 0 
Lithuania 2 d d 9 9. 
Macedonia, FYR 1 ET. 41 > 9 
Madagascar. j 5 Tq 45 ο 35 
Malawi ΕΝ 5. CONO, Maret or 
Malaysia 8 ΚΕΝ 37 8 a 
Mali — 3 5 46 61 53 
Mauritania 1 k 1 κ m. e 
Mauritius i E 32 5 3 
Mexico 35 58 pee a f 
Moldova i 22 2 ? 
Mongolia AT, : e 
Morocco 2 2 4 
Mozambique à τ 39 3 
Myanmar 43 "m 24 
Ys a 41 34 20 
Nepal ad 40 56 44 
Netherlands AP iarna 3 
New Zealand το 9 3 
Nicaragua xd 35 35 43 
Niger 44 28 45 
Nigeria 36 29 25 
Norway κα το ο 
Oman 15 6 0 
Pakistan 27 23 17 
Panama 0 84 μμ 
Papua New Guinea 2 μα ae WC μα... 
πὸ — οσο στ 27 27 29 15 , τᾷ 
28 30 o ead. 
25 37 b std 
03 48 9 9 
0.0 QD UTE EN 
14 LINE 9... 
$ 0.0 44 9 J 
το 94 w QM NM 


Russian Federa 
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Population aged Labor force 
15-64 


Average annual 


Total growth rate Female Children 10-14 
millions millions * * of labor force * of age group 
1980 1997 1980 1997 2010 1980-97 1997-2010 1980 1997 1980 1997 
Rwanda 3 4 3 4 6 2.7 27 49 49 43 42 
Saudi Arabia 5 11 3 7 10 5.0 8.5 8 14 5 0 
Senegal 3 5 3 4 6 26 25 42 43 43 30 
Sierra Leone 2 2 1 2 2 19 21 36 36 19 15 
Singapore 2 2 1 2 2 23 0.6 35 39 2 0 
Slovak Republic 3 4 2 3 3 0.9 0.4 45 48 o 0 
Slovenia 1 1 1 1 1 0.3 -0.1 46 46 0 0 
South Africa 16 25 10 16 19 24 15 35 38 1 0 
Spain 23 27 14 17 17 1.2 0.2 28 36 0 0 
Srilanka — 9 12 5 8 10 22 16 27 36 4 2 
Sudan 10 16 7 11 16 2.6 2.8 27 29 33 29 
Sweden 5 6 4 5 5 0.7 -0.1 44 48 0 0 
Switzerland 4 5 3 4 4 14 0.0 37 40 0 0 
Syrian Arab Republic 4 8 2 5 T 3.8 3.7 24 26 14 4 
Tajikistan 2 3 2 2 3 23 3.0 47 44 0 0 
Tanzania 9 16 9 16 21 34 22 50 49 43 38 
Thailand 26 44 24 86 41 2.4 0.9 47 46 25 15 
Togo — 1 2 1 2 3 2.6 2.7 39 40 36 28 
Trinidad and Tobago 1 1 0 1 1 1.7 19 31 33 1 ο, 
Tunisia 3 6 2 4 5 2.8 2.5 29 31 6 0 
Turkey 25 41 19 30 38 2.8 18 36 37 21 22 
Turkmenistan 2 3 1 2 3 3.0 2.5 47 46 0 9 
Uganda L7 ον ος RT. 10 7 10 13 2.5 2.2 48 48 49 45 
Ukraine 33 34 27 25 24 -0.3 -0.3 50 49 0 9 
United Arab Emirates 1 2 1 1 2 49 20 5 14 0 9 
United Kingdom 36 can 27 30 30 0.5 0.0 39 44 0 0 
United States. 151 175 109 136 150 13 0.7 41 46 0 9 
Uruguay —  — 2 2 1 1 2 1.4 0.9 31 41 4 2 
Uzbekistan 9 13 6 10 14 25 26 48 46 0 0 
Venezuela ΘΟ. 8 14 5 9 13 3.4 25 27 34 4 1 
Vietnam 28 45 26 39 49 2.5 1.7 48 49 22 8 
West Bank and Gaza A 1 "m s à Ἔ ΜΙ à i 
Yemen, Rep. 4 8 2 5 7 43 29 33 28 26 20 
Yugoslavia, FR (Serb. /Mont.) 6 T 4 5 5 0.6 0.5 39 43 0 9. 
Zambia 3 5 2 4 5 29 25 45 45 19 16 
Zimbabwe 3 6 3 5 7 3.0 1.8 44 44 37 28 


World 


Low income : 758 1,161 612 902 1,192 23 24 37 37 27 21 
Middle income 1,299 1,852 1044 1,455 1712 19 13 40 42 20 9 
Lower middle income 1,054 1,490 877 1206 1,405 1.9 1.2 42 43 22 Ξ 
Upper middle income 245 , 362 167 249 307 23 16 33 36 11 3 
Low & middle income 2,057 ο 3,014 1,656 235 2.904 24 1.6 39 40 23 14 
East Asia & Pacific a6 1,156 ..703 990 1,145 2.0 14 43 45 27 19. 
Europe & Central Asia 265 > 313 207 235 252 0.7 0.5 47 46 3 e 
Latin America & Carib. 201 306 130 209 269 28 19 28 34 13 9 
Middle East & N. Africa Er NN 160 54 92 136 34 34 24 26 14 Es 
South Asia : 508 759 392 563 730 21 20 34 33 23 1e 
Sub-Saharan Africa — 195  — 320 1Ο 268 372 27 25. 42 42 35 39. 
High income 529 621 372 49 — 470 11 03 38 43 ο 9.. 
Europe EMU — LAB 196 119 ^ 134 134 07 0.0 ο di 1 9. 
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About the data 


The labor force is the supply of labor in an economy. It 
includes people who are currently employed and people 
who are unemployed but seeking work, as well as first- 
time job-seekers. Not everyone who works is included, 
however. Unpaid workers, family workers, and students 
are among those usually omitted, and in some countries 
members of the military are not counted. The size of the 
labor force tends to vary during the year as seasonal 
workers enter and leave the labor force. 

Data on the labor force are compiled by the 
International Labour Organisation (ILO) from census or 
labor force surveys. Despite the ILO's efforts to encour- 
age the use of international standards, labor force data 
are not fully comparable because of differences among 
countries, and sometimes within countries, in definitions 
and methods of collection, classification, and tabulation. 
In some countries data on the labor force refer to people 
above a specific age, while in others there is no specific 
age provision. The reference period of the census or sur- 
vey is another important source of differences: in some 
countries data refer to a person's status on the day of the 
census or survey or during a specific period before the 
inquiry date, while in others the data are recorded with- 
Out reference to any period. In developing countries, 
where the household is often the basic unit of production 
and all members contribute to output, but some at low 
intensity or irregular intervals, the estimated labor force 
may be significantly smaller than the numbers actually 
working (ILO, Yearbook of Labour Statistics 1997). 

The labor force estimates in the table were calculated 
by World Bank staff by applying activity rates from the ILO 
database to World Bank population estimates to create 
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8 series consistent with these population estimates. 
This procedure sometimes results in estimates of labor 
force size that differ slightly from those published in the 
ILO's Yearbook of Labour Statistics. 

The population aged 15-64 is often used to provide 
a rough estimate of the potential labor force. But in many 
developing countries children under 15 work full or part 
time. And in some high-income countries many workers 
postpone retirement past age 65. As a result labor force 
participation rates calculated in this way may systemat- 
ically over- or underestimate actual rates. 

Estimates of women in the labor force are not com- 
parable internationally because in many countries large 
numbers of women assist on farms or in other family 
enterprises without pay, and countries differ in the crite- 
ria used to determine the extent to which such workers 
are to be counted as part of the labor force. 

Reliable estimates of child labor are hard to obtain. 
In many countries child labor is officially presumed not 
to exist, and so is not included in surveys or in official 
data, Underreporting also occurs because data exclude 
children engaged in agricultural or household activities 
with their families. Most child workers are in Asia. But 
the share of children working is highest in Africa, where, 
on average, one in three children aged 10-14 is engaged 
in some form of economic activity, mostly in agriculture 
(Fallon and Tzannatos 1998). Available statistics sug- 
gest that more boys than girls work. But the number of 
girls working is often underestimated because surveys 
exclude those working as unregistered domestic help or 
doing full-time household work to enable their parents to 
work outside the home. 


Does rapid increase in the labor force depress growth and living standards? 


Average annual % growth, 1980-97 


Wi Population aged 15-64 
E cop 
Source; World Bank staff estimates. 


* Population aged 15-64 is the number of people who 
could potentially be economically active. « Total labor 
force comprises people who meet the ILO definition of the 
economically active population; all people who supply 
labor for the production of goods and services during a 
specified period. It includes both the employed and the 
unemployed. While national practices vary in the treat- 
ment of such groups as the armed forces and seasonal or 
parttime workers, in general the labor force includes the 
armed forces, the unemployed, and first-time job-seekers, 
but excludes homemakers and other unpaid caregivers 
and workers in the informal sector. * Average annual 
growth rate of the labor force is calculated using the expo- 
nential endpoint method (see Statistical methods for more 
information). + Females as a percentage of the labor 
force shows the extent to which women are active in the 
labor force. + Children 10-14 in the labor force is the 
share of that age group that is active in the labor force. 


Population estimates are from 
the World Bank's population 
database. Labor force activity 
rates are from the ILO database 
Estimates and Projections of the 
Economically Active Population, 
4950-2010. The ILO publishes 
estimates of the economically 
active population in its Yearbook of Labour Statistics. 


Rapid expansion of the labor force does not depress 
growth, according to the World Bank's World 
Development Report 1995: Workers In an 
Integrating World, While growth rates of the 
working-age population varied only slightly across 
regions between 1980 and 1997, GDP growth rates 
differed widely. Nevertheless, the short-term 
problem of what to do with future labor supply In 
countries with stagnating economies remains. 
The biggest challenge is generating sufficient 
‘employment. While industrial countries have to 
generate work for a labor force growing at about 
0.5 percent, developing countries will have to 
expand job opportunities by sevi times that 
‘amount Just to maintain current employment levels. 
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2.4) Employment by economic activity 


Agriculture 
Male Female 
% of male % of female 
labor force labor force 


Albania... 
Algeria 
Angola 
Argentina 
μμ ος μι ο. 
Australia... ωρα 
ΑΠΕ... 
Azerbaijan... 
Bangladesh | 


Botswana, 
Brazil 


Hong Kong 
Colombia 
Congo, Der 
Congo, Rep... 
Costa Rica 

Côte d'ivoire 
Croatia - 

Cr NM S 
Czech Republic 

Denmark 
Dominican 


Estonia 
Ethiopia 
Finland 
France 
[ 
Gambia, The - 


Guinea. m = i 4 
Guinea-Bissau _ 
Halt. 
Honduras 
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Industry 
Male Female 
* of male % of female 
labor force labor force 
1980 1990-97* 1980 1990-97" 
tei meee 19 
33 38 6 7 
μμ ες. 1 2 
40 39 18 17 
48 47 38 39 
34 32 15 11 
51 42 25 17 
36 35 20 21 
5 1 14 Β 
44 45 33 36 
41 34 16 11 
1ο 12 4 4 
2) 22 11 10 
45 54 24 37 
18 30 2 9 
28 28 14 13 
3 2 2: 2 
4 4. 1 4 
7 8 7 8 
ΠΗΓΗΣ 2 3 
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5 6 1 ο 
6 d. ο 1 
25 πο fa 18 
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18 20 Tw 5 
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πο Τι 42 “5 "6 
..38 38 ..28 28 
MCN ned 21 
54 4. 36 
ΠΤ ΖΩ 
15.23 
έθνη ΠΒ 
10 m 
ΜΕΤ 
2 2 
:36 94 
n 2 
21 14 
22 17 
(5 10 
οἱ S 
αι. 23 
«38 
14. 14 
18 τα 
alee 
a 1 
ιο ο 
8 8 
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Services 
Male Female 

% of male * of female 

labor force labor force 
1980 1990-97* 1980 1990-97* 
18 24 21 21 
40 45 25 36 
20 21 11 13 
44 46 79 81 
31 29 41 51 
44 58 67 80 
41 48 62 72 
36 38 38 43 
29 33 5 11 
28 30 44 51 
50 54 58 72 
24 27 27 30 
26 30 36 45 
30 37 39 48 
28 31 24 36 
31 43 60 74 

5 7 5 53 

9 10 1 1 
23 24 14 14 
24 26 11 14 
52 57 74 78 
16 20 9 13. 
12 16 4 8 
52 45 79 76 
14 14 10 11 
52 60 43 66 

a 60 " 66 , 
20 23 12 14 
38 44 17 27 
34 43 75 69 
30 34 20 22 
39 45 45 51 
39 41 68 7i 
19 33 45 55 
44 55 76 81, 
34 38 73 68 
34 41 63 68 
32 39 56 31 
24 29 73 14. 
14 16 44 13 
31 34 52 55... 

8 11 10 12... 
38 49 64 66... 
48 56 7i 79... 
24 33 24 32... 
18 15 5 2 
37 34 45 52 
40 48 59 12:3 
22 25 29 31 
40 47 39 51 
19 21 56 gi. 
12 15 3 T. 
17 19 2 Jie 
13 15 81 56 
20 27 51 64. 
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Agriculture Industry Services 
Male Female Male Female 
* of male 36 of female % of male % of female 
labor force labor force labor force labor force 


1980 1990-97" 1980 1990-97" 1980 1990-97» 1980 1990-97" 


Hungary 21.1 ΓΕ... 
India 63 59 "B ii 
Indonesia 59 39 32 39 
Iran, Islamic Rep. 36 30 o 18 
Iraq 22 12 ται 52 
Ireland 23 16 66 5 à 
Israel 7 4 77 

italy 14 7 “48 59 
Jamaica 43 34 B " Es 
Japan 9 5 ς 
de 14 10 39 55 
Kazakhstan 28 28 s δ 
Kenya 77 75 

Korea, Dem. Rep. 39 35 28 35 
Korea, Rep. 29 12 = 2 
Kuwait 2 2 gd 
Kyrgyz Republic 35 36 a δ 
Lao PDR 77 76 4 
Latvia 18 19 ο = 
Lebanon 13 6 si x: 
Lesotho 26 29 i a 
Libya 16 7 gs ας 
Lithuania 26 23 s E 
Macedonia, FYR 30 21 5 d 
Madagascar 73 70 3 : 
Malawi 78 78 SG ae 
Malaysia 36 28 Ξ F 
Mali 86 83 B^ δ 
Mauritania 65 49 d E 
Mauritius 27 18 μμ Ὡς 
Mexico 43 35 a 37 
Moldova 46 38 ve aa 
Mongolia 43 34. ΤῊ da 
Morocco μες B. A 
Mozambique 72 70. 2 Bh 
Myanmar τ 18... ur e 
Namibia 52 46 3 2 
joe 81... SEL 74 78 
Netherlands € MIB x i 
New Zealand 13 10 FH τ 
Nicaragua 49 38 1 n 
Niger : 86 WS SS a 
Nigeria ` 52 43. iv E 
Norway ; 10 1 2 re 
omen s e 15 15 
Pakistan 56 44 77 80 
Panama E λα. 4 S 
Papua New Guinea 76 B od το 72 | 
Paraguay 58 51 61 72 
Peru 45 A. P 54 
Philippines 61 44 P m 
ey € 31.5 
Portugal . 21 1 10. 74 75 
Puerto Rico $ 8 6 25 "32^ 
Romania = 26 " 21. pa 56 
Russian Federation 19 1 17 
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Agriculture Industry Services 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
% of male % of female * of male % of female * of male % of female 
labor force labor force labor force labor force labor force labor force 
1980 1990-97* 1980 1990-97* 1980 1990-97* 1980 1990-97° 1980 1990-97" 1980 1990-97" 
M ο mE B s : à x = i M 
icq ο. me x s ni = η ΓΞ 
Senegal 10. 2 4 17 20 8 11. 
Sierra Leone 22 4 4 17 18 14 16 
Singapore — 35 39 30 63 62 57 68 
Slovak Republic 36 34 31 48 50 54 60 
Slovenia 52 37 39 38 43 46 54 
ο 42 16 15 37 42 68 76 
Span . 39 21 14 36 46 56 65 
SriLanka — 18 12 17 26 37 21 2t 5 
Sudan... 10 4 5 24 26 8 11 
Sweden - 34 16 11 46 52 79 81 
Switzerland ια 42 * 19 $ 49 js 74 
Syrian Arab Republic 30 7 6 39 49 15 25 
Tajikistan — 28 16 17 35 35 30 37 
Tanzania 8 2 2 13 14 7 7 
Thailand — — 20 is 19 ia 26 4 29. 
Togo obo S 12 7 T 19 22 26 29 
Trinidad and Tobago 29 3 10 5 47 Ἢ 65 
33 32 32 37 44 16 27 
27 5 12 33 38 8 19 
30 16 14 36 36 38 44 
7 2 2 10 12 8 10 
46 33 34 28 31 44 50 
uted Arab E LN 430 T 3 55 61 93 98 
United Kingd 3 sas) E 21 13 44 51 72 80 
United Setos. e oh a 32 15 13 50 60 74 81 
Uruguay μες 22, 2t, 31 23 21 47 48 74 70 
Uzbekistan NOCT I RR 30 19 19 32 35 36 45 
Venezuela — SN c MET 25 λος. 18 48 48 76 15 
Vietnam... 17 10 11 13 13 15 He 
West Bank and Gaza δ E ts S * j 7 $ 
Yemen, NUBON i 50 Tia 1 6 21 29 1 7 
Yugoslavia, NS eri 38 19 26 31 34 33 41 
Zamba rensie aAA a ΜΕ; 3 3 19 19 13 14 
η μμ μα ο. EEN 4 2 18 29 12 17, 
World 52w 22w 22w 15w 15w 25w 29w 24 w 29w 
Low income T „15 13 15 8 10 22 25 11 14 
Miale income 23 " η 22 26 24 27, 
21 16 16 20 22 20 22.. 
31 20 17 33 42 49 [ 
I EIUS 15 22 25 19 23... 
μι 18 16 17 43 14 
42 31 30 30 34 42 ον 
28 18 16 32 42 61 70 
26 10 11 36 46 29 29 
i7 10 14 23 25 8 40 
12 Δ Δ 22 26 17 2. 
84 22 17 3 53 : 73. 
40 26 19 41 50 59 69. 


a. Data are for the most recent year available, 
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About the data 


The International Labour Organisation (ILO) classifies 
economic activity on the basis of the International 
Standard (ISIC) of Al 
Economic Activities. Because this classification is 


Industrial Classification 
based on where work is performed (industry) rather 
than on the type of work performed (occupation), all of 
an enterprise's employees are classified under the 
same industry, regardless of their trade or occupation. 
The categories should add up to 100 percent. Where 
they do not, the differences arise because of people 
who are not classifiable by economic activity. 

Data on employment are drawn from labor force sur- 
veys, enterprise censuses and surveys, administrative 
records of social insurance schemes, and official 
national estimates. The concept of employment gener- 
ally refers to people above a certain age who worked, or 
who held a job, during a reference period. Employment 
data include both full-time and part-time workers. There 
are, however, many differences in how countries define 
and measure employment status, particularly for part- 
time workers, students, members of the armed forces, 
and household workers. Countries also take very differ- 
ent approaches to the treatment of unemployed people. 
In most countries unemployed people with previous job 
experience are classified according to their last job. But 
in some countries the unemployed and people seeking 
their first job are not classifiable by economic activity. 
Because of these differences, the size and distribution 
of employment by economic activity may not be fully 
Comparable across countries (ILO, Yearbook of Labour 
Statistics 1996, p. 64). 

The ILO's Yearbook of Labour Statistics reports 
data by major divisions of the ISIC revision 2 or tabu- 
lation categories of the ISIC revision 3. In this table the 
reported divisions or categories are aggregated into 
three broad groups: agriculture, industry, and ser- 
vices, An increasing number of countries report eco- 
nomic activity according to the ISIC. Where data are 
Supplied according to national classifications, how- 
ever, industry definitions and descriptions may differ. 
In addition, classification into broad groups may 
obscure fundamental differences in countries’ indus- 
trial patterns. The distribution of economic activity by 
Gender reveals some interesting patterns. Agriculture 
accounts for the largest share of female employment 
in much of Africa and Asia. Services account for much 
Of the increase in women's labor force participation in 
North Africa, Latin America and the Caribbean, and 
high income economies. Worldwide, women are under- 
Tepresented in industry. 

Segregating one sex in a narrow range of occupa 
tions significantly reduces economic efficiency by 


reducing labor market flexibility and the economy's 
ability to adapt to change. This segregation is particu- 
larly harmful for women, who have a much narrower 
range of labor market choices and lower levels of pay 
than men. But it is also detrimental to men when job 
losses are concentrated in industries dominated by 
men and job growth is centered in service occupations, 
where women often dominate, as has been the recent 
experience in many countries. 

There are several explanations for the rising impor- 
tance of service jobs for women. Many service jobs— 
such as nursing and social and clerical work—are 
considered "feminine" because of a perceived simi- 
larity with women's traditional roles. Women often do 
not receive the training needed to take advantage of 
changing employment opportunities. And the greater 
availability of part-time work in service industries may 
lure more women, although it is not clear whether this 
is a cause or an effect (United Nations 1991). 


Table 2.4a 


Note: Gender-dominated occupations are those in which. 
at least 80 percent of workers are of one sex. The 
underlying country data are for various years between 
1981 and 1991. 

Source: Anker 1998. 


Labor force participation data using detailed occupa- 
tional classifications show significant segmentation 
by gender in both industrial and developing countries. 


could be an important step in promoting gender 
‘equality and creating a more flexible and responsive 


labor market. 


* Agriculture includes hunting, forestry, and fishing, 
corresponding to major division 1 (ISIC revision 2) or 
tabulation categories A and B (ISIC revision 3). 
* Industry includes mining and quarrying (including oil 
production), manufacturing, electricity, gas and water, 
and construction, corresponding to major divisions 
2-5 (ISIC revision 2) or tabulation categories C-F (ISIC 
revision 3). + Services include wholesale and retail 
trade and restaurants and hotels; transport, storage, 
and communications; financing, insurance, real 
estate, and business services; and community, social, 
and personal services, corresponding to major divi- 
sions 6-9 (ISIC revision 2) or tabulation categories 
G-P (ISIC revision 3). 


| Data sources 0000000 


Employment data are com- 
piled by the Worid Bank's 
Development Data Group 
using an ILO database corre- 
sponding to table 2a in its 
Yearbook of Labour Statistics. 
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2.95) Unemployment 


Male Female Total 
unemployment unemployment unemployment 


% of % of % of 
male labor force female labor force total labor force 
1997 1980 1990 1997 
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India 


Jamaica 
ΑΛ, 
Jordan 
Kazakhstan 
Kenya... 
Korea, Dem. Rep. 


Lebanon 
Lesotho 
Libya 
Lithuania. 
Macedonia, FYR 
Madagascar 
Malawi 
Malaysia 
Mal, 
Mauritania, 
tius Ut 


Mexico 
Moldova 


Mozambique 
Myanmar. 


Netherlands 
New Zealand. 
Ni 


Pakistan 
Panama 


Port 
Puerto Rico. 
Romania 


Federation 


Male Female Total 
unemployment unemployment unemployment 
% of %of % of 
male labor force female labor force total labor force 
1980 1990 1997 1980 1990 1997 1980 1990 1997 
; toes o τος repa T 
12.5 12.9 “10.8 
41 84 s ; 9.6 71 
48... 73 ooh dad πα 7.6 πο οσα 
15.7 j 
21 3.2 
μμ REC 
ο T m 
“0.0 44 
109. 70. 
DA OMM C 
23.0 388 
BA a eB 
ped 9.8 
22 4.5 
04 16 
154 178 
Y5. . 6.2 
T8 αν 6.0 
114 13.3 
5.2 4.5 
of, δα 
162 . 134 
6.6 82 
" 73 
ΚΣ 79 
6.1 13.6 
4.7 “ΠΑ 
185 
3.0 “6.3 
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Rwanda... 
Saudi Arabia 
Senegal 
Sierra Leone 
Singapot 


Slovak Republie ο. 


Thailand. 
ic NUS 
Trinidad and Tobago 
Tunisia sve 
Turkey. 
Turkmeni 
uganda, 
Ukraine... " 
United Arab Emirates 
United Kingdom 


West Bank and Gaza 
Yem 


2.5i Unemployment 


Male 
unemployment 


X of 
male labor force 
1980 1990 1997 
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80 
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unemployment 


X of 
female labor force 
1990 


24.2 
23.5 


16 
25 
44.0. 
“24 
24.2 


7.5 


“65 
5.5 
10.9 


93 


1997 


24 
28.3 
176 
7.5 
4.0 
0.9 
21.0 


9.2 


5.8 
5.0 
132 


128 


Total 

unemployment 
% of 

total labor force 
1980 1990 
3.0 1.7 
0.6 
47 
114 16.3 
14.4 
20 1.6 
1.8 
6.8 
0.3 
0.8 2.2 
10.0 20.0 
10.9 7.5 
20 
0.3 
2 6.8 
7.0 5.6 
8.5 
m 0.1 
5.9 10.4 
19.7 


1997 


[ Aboutthe dota παπαα 


The International Labour Organisation (ILO) defines the 
unemployed as members of the economically active popu- 
lation who are without work but available for and seeking 
work, including people who have lost their jobs and those 
who have voluntarily left work. Some unemployment is 
unavoidable in all economies. At any time some workers. 
are temporarily unemployed—between jobs as employers 
look for the right workers and workers search for better 
jobs. Such unemployment, often called frictional unem- 
ployment, results from the normal operation of labor mar- 
kets. Changes in unemployment over time may reflect 
changes in the demand for and supply of labor, but they 
may also reflect changes in reporting practices. High and 
sustained unemployment, however, indicates serious inef- 
ficiencies in the allocation of resources. 

The ILO definition of unemployment notwithstanding, 
reference periods, criteria for seeking work, and the treat- 
ment of people temporarily laid off and those seeking work 
for the first time vary across countries. In many developing 
countries it is especially difficult to measure employment 
and unemployment in agriculture. The timing of a survey, 
for example, can maximize the seasonal effects of agricul- 
tural unemployment. And informal sector employment is dif- 
ficult to quantify in the absence of regulation for registering 
and tracking informal activities. 

Data on unemployment are drawn from labor force sam- 
ple surveys and general household sample surveys, social 
insurance statistics, employment office statistics, and offi- 
cial estimates, which are usually based on combined infor- 


[Table 2.5a Ἡ 


mation drawn from one or more of the above sources. Labor 
force surveys generally yield the most comprehensive data 
because they include groups—particularly people seeking 
work for the first time—not covered in other unemployment 
statistics. These surveys generally use a definition of 
unemployment that follows the intemational recom- 
mendations more closely than that used by other sources, 
and generates statistics that are more comparable 
internationally. 

By contrast, the quality and completeness of data 
obtained from employment offices and social insurance 
programs vary widely. Where employment offices work 
closely with social insurance schemes, and registration 
with such offices is a prerequisite for receipt of unem- 
ployment benefits, the two sets of unemployment esti- 
mates tend to be comparable. Where registration is 
voluntary, and where employment offices function only in 
more populous areas, employment office statistics do 
not give a reliable indication of unemployment. The most 
common exclusion from both these sources is discour- 
aged workers who have given up their job search because 
they believe that no employment. opportunities exist or do 
not register as unemployed after their benefits have been 
exhausted. Thus measured unemployment may be higher 
in economies that offer more or longer unemployment 
benefits. 

Economies for which unemployment data are not con- 
sistently available or were deemed unreliable have been 
omitted from the table. 


Countries by type of social security program, selected years 


Type of program 1940 
Any 57 
Unemployment 21 


Source: U.S, Department of Health and Human Services 1997. 


Unemployment Isseenasapolicy concernbecauselt deprives workers and thelr families oflaborincome—decreasing 
theitcurrentconsumptionandwelfare—anddeprives the economy oftheunemplayed workers’ contributionsto output. 
Yet unemployment benefits remain among the most controversial social policies, and only a minority of countries that 
have some type of social security program also have an unemployment benefit scheme. Empirical evidence generally 
confirms the positive relationship between the generosity of benefits and the unemployment rate, resulting primarily 
from the effect of reduced pressure for reemployment on the duration of unemployment. 


* Unemployment is the share of the labor force that is 
without work but available for and seeking employment. 
Definitions of labor force and unemployment differ by coun- 
try (see About the data). 


DA TR RUN 


Unemployment data are from an 
ILO database corresponding to 
table 3a in the ILO's Yearbook of 
Labour Statistics, the Organ- 
isation for Economic Coopera 
tion and Development's (OECD) 
Employment Outlook (1997b), 
the UNICEDICDC TransMONEE 
database, the World Bank's Social Challenges of Transition 
database, and country statistical sources. 
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2.6 | Wages and productivity 


Average hours Minimum wage Agricultural wage Labor cost Value added 
worked per week per worker per worker 
in manufacturing In manufacturing 
$ per year $ per year $ per year $ per year 


1980-84 1990-94 1980-84 1990-94 | 1980-84 1990-94 1980-84 199094 


‘beni me “ ΕΞ E 
6,242 . 11,306 


A 

Angola " às 
Argentina 6,768 7,338 ^ 33,694 
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Average hours Minimum wage Agricultural wage Labor cost Value added 
worked per week per worker per worker 
in manufacturing In manufacturing 
$ per year $ per year $ per year $ per year 


1980-84 1990-94 1980-84 1990-94 1980-84 1990-94 1980-84 1990-94 1980-84 1990-94 
1,410 2.777. 4,307 6,106 
1035. 1192 2105 91118, 
-- 898 1008 ^ 3807 5,139 
9,737 30,562 17,079 89,787 
4,624 183288 13,599 34,316 
25,414? 26516 86,036 
26,635> 234569 35.526 
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2.6|Wages and productivity 


Average hours Minimum wage Agricultural wage Labor cost Value added 
worked per week per worker per worker 
In manufacturing in manufacturing 


$ per year $ per year $ per year 
1980-84 1990-94 1980-84 1990-94 1980-84 1990-94 

Rwanda n s 1,871 B 9,835 $ 
Saudi Arabia 9,814 d " 
Senegal 2,828 5 6,415 
Sierra Leone | 2s. 1,624 7,807 
Singapore 4,856 5,576 21,534^ 16,442 

Slovak Republic f 

Slovenia ᾿ > 9,632 P 
South Africa 6,261 8,475 12,705 
Ass E 8,276 20,585° 18936 
198 264 447 7217 2,057 


9,576 27,098 13,038 29,043" 32,308 
22,734 59,913" ^s 
2,844 4,338 9,607 


Taji - E * 
Tamania l ie w a M a ^ 5 = - 1,123 ^ 3,339 
Thailand. ied ο... * i zd 1,083 ERS " 2,305 2.705 11,072 
Trinidi MO 0 DE πω ER ee 2974 μη x s i 14,008 
ο μμ ancii μμ 1381 1,525 668 968 3,344 B 7,111 m 
των... μος; . 594 42540 1,015 2,896 3,582 7,958 13,994 32,961 
Turkmenistan i Ες μα. aN μι m "m "m - " 
Uganda Νο DCN IEEE E a : s 253 
Ukraine pe c tee + ; s: 
United Arab Emi H f 6,968 τ 20,344 
United Kingdom _ , - » eu p 11,406 26,045^ 24,716 
6006 80565 η i 19.103 32,013 47,276 
1233 907 1289 5 4,128 3,738 13,722 
1,536 ES * 11.188 4,667 37,063 
Yugosla /Mot 6 
Zembla ..... RR: 3,183 4,292 11,753 
Zimbabwe. 1,065 ux 4,097 3,422 9,625 


8. Country has sectoral minimum wage but no minimum wage policy. b. Data refer to 1995-99, c. Data refer ker In 
por νο, to ο per wol 
manufacturing. e. International Labour Organisation data, hours worked per week in manufacturing. d. Data refer to wage pi 
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Faboutthedata e 


Much of the available data on labor markets are col- 
lected through national reporting systems that 
depend on plant-level surveys. Even when these data 
are compiled and reported by international agencies 
such as the International Labour Organisation or the 
United Nations Industrial Development Organization, 
differences in definitions, coverage, and units of 
account limit their comparability across countries. The 
indicators in this table are the result of a research pro- 
ject at the World Bank that has compiled results from 
more than 40 national and international sources in an 
effort to provide a set of uniform and representative 
labor market indicators. Nevertheless, many differ- 
ences in reporting practices persist, some of which 
are described below. 

Analyses of labor force participation, employment, 
and underemployment often rely on the number of 
hours of work per week. The indicator reported in the 
table is the time spent at the workplace working, 
preparing for work, or waiting for work to be supplied 
or for a machine to be fixed. It also includes the time 
spent at the workplace when no work is being per- 
formed but for which payment is made under a guar- 
anteed work contract or time spent on short periods 
of rest. Hours paid for but not spent at the place of 
work, such as paid annual and sick leave, paid holi- 
days, paid meal breaks, and time spent in commuting 
between home and workplace, are not included, how- 
ever. When this information is not available, the table 
reports the number of hours paid for, comprising the 
hours actually worked plus the hours paid for but not 
spent in the workplace. Data on hours worked are 
influenced by differences in methods of compilation 
and coverage as well as by national practices regard- 
ing the number of days worked and overtime, making 
comparisons across countries difficult. 

Wages refer to remuneration in cash and in kind 
Paid to employees at regular intervals, but exclude 
employers’ contributions to social security and pen- 
Sion schemes as well as other benefits received by 
employees under these schemes. In some countries 
the national minimum wage represents a "floor," with 
higher minimum. wages for particular occupations and 
Skills set through collective bargaining. In those coun- 
tries the agreements reached by employers associa- 
tions and trade unions are extended by the government 
to all firms in a specific sector, or at least to large 
firms. In general, changes in the national minimum 
Wage are associated with parallel changes in the min- 
imum wages set through collective bargaining. 

In many developing countries agricultural workers 
are hired on a casual or daily basis and do not enjoy 


any social security benefits. International compar- 
isons of agricultural wages are subject to greater 
reservations than those of wages in other activities. 
The nature of the work carried out by different cate- 
gories of agricultural workers and the length of the 
workday and workweek show considerable variation 
from one country to another. Seasonal fluctuations 
in agricultural wages are more important in some 
countries than in others. And the methods followed 
in different countries for estimating the money value 
of payments in kind are not uniform. 

Labor cost per worker in manufacturing is some- 
times used as a measure of international competi- 
tiveness. The indicator reported in the table is the 
ratio of total compensation to the number of workers 
in the manufacturing sector. Compensation includes 
direct wages, salaries, and other remuneration paid 
directly by the employer plus all employers' contribu- 
tions to social security programs on behalf of their 
employees. But there are unavoidable differences in 
concepts and reference periods and in reporting prac- 
tices. Remuneration for time not worked, bonuses 
and gratuities, housing allowances, and family 
allowances should be considered part of the com- 
pensation costs, along with severance and termina- 
tion pay. These indirect labor costs can vary 
substantially from country to country, depending on 
the labor laws and collective bargaining agreements 
in force. Data on labor costs per worker are from 
plantlevel surveys covering relatively large firms, 
usually employing 10 or more workers and mostly in 
the formal sector of the economy. Figures are con- 
verted into U.S. dollars using the average exchange 
rate for each year. 

International competitiveness also depends on 
productivity. Value added per worker in manufacturing 
is a frequently cited measure of productivity. The indi- 
cator reported in the table is the ratio of total value 
added in the manufacturing sector to the number of 
employees engaged in that sector. Total value added 
is estimated as the difference between the value of 
industrial output and the value of materials and sup- 
plies for production (including cost of all fuel and pur- 
chased electricity) and cost of industrial services 
received. Data on value added per worker are from 
plantlevel surveys covering relatively large firms, 
usually employing 10 workers or more and mostly in 
the formal sector of the economy. Figures are con- 
verted into U.S. dollars using the average exchange 
rate for each year. 

The data presented in the table are period aver- 
ages and refer to workers of both sexes. 


* Average hours worked per week refer to all work- 
ers (male and female) in nonagricultural activities or, if 
unavailable, in manufacturing. The data correspond to 
hours actually worked, to hours paid for, or to statutory 
hours of work in a normal workweek, * Minimum 
wage corresponds to the most general regime for 
nonagricultural activities. When rates vary across sec- 
tors, only the one for manufacturing (or commerce, if 
manufacturing is not available) is reported. « Agri- 
cultural wage is based on daily wages in agriculture. 
* Labor cost per worker in manufacturing is obtained 
by dividing the total payroll by the number of employ- 
ees, or the number of persons engaged, in manufac- 
turing establishments. « Value added per worker in 
manufacturing is obtained by dividing the value added 
of manufacturing establishments by the number of 
employees, or the number of persons engaged, in 
those establishments. 


The data in the table are drawn from a forthcoming 
World Bank working paper by Martin Rama and 
Raquel Artecona, "A Database of Labor Market 
Indicators across Countries." 
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National poverty line Internationa! poverty line 
Population below the Population below the Population Poverty Population Poverty 
poverty line poverty line below gap at below — gapat 
Survey Rural Urban National Survey Rural Urban National | Survey  $1aday $1aday $2aday 52449 


year * * * * * * year * * * x 
Albania 1994 28.9 uns as 
i NN 226 1995 «2 
Angoa — 
Argentina |. 
Armenia... 
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Austria — ES. NAE 

Azerbaijan E ODD, 68.1. τι eret 

Bangladesh 1991-92, 427] 1995-96 398 143 356 s 

Belaru 3995... 225... A Let t 1993 <2 

Belgium E d es 

Benin 1995 33.0 

μον 

Bosnia and Herzegovina __ " +s 
Botswana - Ps) adore as 4 1985-86 — 330 124 
Brazil... 433 1 4T OO 3 = i 1995 236 107 
Bulgaria 1992 26 08 
Burkina Faso 


15.0 4.9 38.5 
22.2 6.9 57.8 


7.4 23 LT. 


18.9 72 438 
177 43 548 


31 04 554 


199 60 A77. 
304 91 658. 
7.6 141 519 


60 16 
460 124 


28.5 


263 124 
882 595 
.469 204 
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National poverty line International poverty line 

Population below the Population below the Population Poverty Population Poverty 

poverty line poverty line below gap at below gap at 

‘Survey Rural Urban ^ National Survey Rural Urban X National Survey  $1aday $1aday $2aday $2aday 

year % * * year * * * year * * * 

3 μμ ώς. 
1992 43.5 381. 409 1994 36.7 305 350 1994 12.9 875 429 
.151 1996 504 15.8 
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Jordan 235 
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National poverty line International poverty line 

| 

Population below the Population below the Population Poverty Population Poverty — 

poverty line poverty line below gap at below Bap at 
‘Survey Rural Urban National Survey Rural Urban National Survey 85144“. $1aday $2a day $2 ady 
year * * * year * % % % 
1983-85 — 457 113 887 423^ 

1991-92 — 540 255 796 
1992 128 22 851 
1993 «2 «2 
1993 237 66 502 
199091 381 284 353 190 40 07 412 
.1992 155 102 131 1992 «2 23.5 
1900 216 ^ 89 141 1990 39 09 227 
1993 49 05 258 
1989-90 — 69.3 291 922 
1992 «2 <2 
191 118 31 322 

3 ) = | 
860 1993 846 538 981 
1990-91 410 14.3 68.2 
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International comparisons of poverty data entail both 
conceptual and practical problems. Different countries 
have different definitions of poverty, and consistent com- 
parisons between countries can be difficult. Local 
poverty lines tend to have higher purchasing power in rich 
countries, where more generous standards are used 
than in poor countries. 

15 it reasonable to treat two people with the same 
standard of living—in terms of their command over com- 
modities—differently because one happens to live ina 
better.off country? Can we hold the real value of the 
poverty line constant between countries, just as we do 
when making comparisons over time? 

Poverty measures based on an international poverty 
line attempt to do this, The commonly used $1 a day 
standard, measured in 1985 international prices and 
adjusted to local currency using purchasing power pari- 
ties, was chosen for the World Bank's World Develop- 
ment Report 1990: Poverty because it is typical of the 
poverty lines in low-income countries. Purchasing power 
parity (PPP) exchange rates, such as those from the Penn 
World Tables, are used because they take into account 
the local prices of goods and services that are not traded 
internationally. But PPP rates were designed not for mak- 
ing international poverty comparisons but for comparing 
aggregates from national accounts. As a result there is 
no certainty that an international poverty line measures 
the same degree of need or deprivation across countries. 

Just as there are problems in comparing a poverty 
measure for one country with that for another, there can 
also be problems in comparing poverty measures within 
countries, For example, the cost of living is typically 
higher in urban than in rural areas. (Food staples, for 
example, tend to be more expensive in urban areas.) So 
the urban monetary poverty line should be higher than 
the rural poverty line. But it is not always clear that the 
difference between urban and rural poverty lines found 
in practice properly reflects the difference in the cost of 
living. For some countries the urban poverty line in com- 
mon use has a higher real value—meaning that it allows 
poor people to buy more commodities for consumption— 
than does the rural poverty line. Sometimes the differ- 
ence has been so large as to imply that the incidence of 
Poverty is greater in urban than in rural areas, even 
‘though the reverse is found when adjustments are made 
only for differences in the cost of living. As with interna- 
tional comparisons, when the real value of the poverty 
line varies, it is not clear how meaningful such urban- 
rural comparisons are. 

The problems of making poverty comparisons do not 
end there. Further issues arise in measuring household 
living standards. The choice between income and con- 


sumption as a welfare indicator is one issue. Incomes 
are generally more difficult to measure accurately, and 
consumption accords better with the idea of the standard 
of living than does income, which can vary over time even 
if the standard of living does not. But consumption data 
are not always available, and when they are not there is 
little choice but to use income. There are still other prob- 
lems. Household survey questionnaires can differ 
widely, for example, in the number of distinct categories 
of consumer goods they identify. Survey quality varies, 
and even similar surveys may not be strictly comparable. 

Comparisons across countries at different levels of 
development also pose a potential problem, because of 
differences in the relative importance of consumption of 
nonmarket goods. The local market value of all con- 
sumption in kind (including consumption from own pro- 
duction, particularly important in underdeveloped rural 
economies) should be included in the measure of total 
consumption expenditure. Similarly, the imputed profit 
from production of nonmarket goods should be included 
in income. This is not always done, though such omis- 
sions were a far bigger problem in surveys before the 
19805. Most survey data now include valuations for con- 
sumption or income from own production. Nonetheless, 
valuation methods vary—for example, some surveys use 
the price at the nearest market, while others use the 
average farmgate selling price. 

The international poverty measures shown here are 
based on the most recent PPP estimates from the latest 
version of the Penn World Tables (PWT. 5.6). It should be 
noted, however, that any revisions in the PPP of a coun- 
try to incorporate better price indexes can produce dra- 
matically different poverty lines in local currency. 

Whenever possible, consumption has been used as 
the welfare indicator for deciding who is poor. When only 
household income is available, average income has been 
adjusted to accord with either 8 survey-based estimate 
of mean consumption (when available) or an estimate 
based on consumption data from national accounts. This 
procedure adjusts only the mean, however; nothing can 
be done to correct for the difference in Lorenz (income 
distribution) curves between consumption and income. 

Empirical Lorenz curves were weighted by household 
size, so they are based on percentiles of population, not 
households. In all cases the measures of poverty have 
been calculated from primary data sources (tabulations 
or household data) rather than existing estimates. 
Estimation from tabulations requires an interpolation 
method; the method chosen was Lorenz curves with flex- 
ible functional forms, which have proved reliable in past 
work. 


* Survey year is the year in which the underlying data 
were collected. « Rural poverty rate is the percentage 
of the rural population living below the national rural 
poverty line. + Urban poverty rate is the percentage of 
the urban population deemed poor. * Natlonal poverty 
rate is the percentage of the population living below the 
national urban poverty line. National estimates are 
based on population-weighted subgroup estimates from 
household surveys. « Population below $1 a day and 
$2 a day are the percentages of the population living on 
less than $1 a day and $2 a day at 1985 international 
prices, adjusted for purchasing power parity. * Poverty 
gap is the mean shortfall below the poverty line (count- 
ing the nonpoor as having zero shortfall), expressed as 
a percentage of the poverty line. This measure reflects 
the depth of poverty as well as its incidence. 


ο παω μα 


Poverty measures are pre- 
pared by the World Bank's 
Development Research Group. 
National poverty lines are 
based on the Bank's country 
poverty assessments. Inter- 
poverty lines are 

based on nationally represen- 
tative primary household surveys conducted by national 
statistical offices or by private agencies under govern- 
ment or international agency supervision and obtained 
from government statistical offices and World Bank coun- 
try departments. 

The World Bank has prepared an annual review of 
poverty work in the Bank since 1993. The most recent 
is Poverty Reduction and the World Bank: Progress in 
Fiscal 1998. 


national 
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2.8 Distribution of income or consumption 


Survey year Gini index Percentage share of income or consumption 
Lowest Lowest Second Third Fourth Highest 


10* 20* 20% 20% 20% 


7.0 11.6 16.1 22.7 


Algeria 4 τω σας 
25 70 12.2 16.6 23.3 
44 10.4 14.8 18.5 22.9 
41 94 13.5 17.2 22.0 
3.4 8.5 13.5 17.7 23.1 
37 95 14.6 18.4 23.0 
NOT EOS 56 97 14.5 22.0 
Brazil. ος To EY) 25 5.7 9.9 17.7 


17.0 22.3 
12.0 18.7 
17.2 23.0 
10.9 18.1 
14.9 22.3 
10.9 17.6 
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458.219 
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Survey year Gini index Percentage share of income or consumption 


Third Fourth Highest Highest 
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2.8 Distribution of income or consumption 


Gini ind. Percentage share of income or consumption 
Lowest Lowest Second Third Fourth Highest Highest 
10% 20% 20% 20% 20% 20% 


28.9 42 97 132 16.5 216 
538 10 3.4 7.4 12.1 19.5 
62.9 0.5 1.1 20 98 23.7 
19.5 5.1 119 15.8 18.8 22.2 
29.2 4.0 9.3 13.3 16.9 21.9 
59.3 11 29 5.5 9.2 17.7 
32.5 28 75 12.6 17.0 22.6 
30.1 3.8 89 13.1 16.9 21.7 
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Inequality in the distribution of income is reflected in 
the percentage share of either income or consump- 
tion accruing to segments of the population ranked by 
income or consumption levels. The segments ranked 
lowest by personal income receive the smallest share 
of total income. The Gini index provides a convenient 
summary measure of the degree of inequality. 

Data on personal or household income or con- 
sumption come from nationally representative house- 
hold surveys. The data in the table refer to different 
years between 1985 and 1997. Footnotes to the sur- 
vey year indicate whether the rankings are based on 
per capita income or consumption. Each distribution 
(including for high-income economies) is based on per- 
centiles of population—rather than of households— 
with households ranked by income or expenditure per 
person. Where the original data from the household 
survey were available, they have been used to directly 
calculate the income (or consumption) shares by quin- 
tile. Otherwise, shares have been estimated from the 
best available grouped data. 

The distribution indicators have been adjusted for 
household size, providing a more consistent measure 
of per capita income or consumption. No adjustment 
has been made for spatial differences in cost of living 
within countries, because the data needed for such 
calculations are generally unavailable. For further 
details on the estimation method for low- and middle- 
Income economies see Ravallion and Chen (1996). 

Because the underlying household surveys differ 
in method and in the type of data collected, the dis- 
tribution indicators are not strictly comparable across 
countries. These problems are diminishing as survey 
methods improve and become more standardized, but 
achieving strict comparability is still impossible (see 
About the data for table 2.7). 

The following sources of noncomparability should 
be noted. First, the surveys can differ in many 
respects, including whether they use income or con- 
Sumption expenditure as the living standard indicator. 
The distribution of income is typically more unequal 
than the distribution of consumption. In addition, the 
definitions of income used in surveys are usually very 
different, Consumption is usually a much better wel- 
fare indicator, particularly in developing countries. 
Second, household units differ in size (number of 
Members) and in extent of income sharing among 
members. And individuals differ in age and consump- 
tion needs. Differences between countries in these 
respects may bias comparisons of distribution. 

World Bank staff have made an effort to ensure 
that the data are as comparable as possible. 


Whenever possible, consumption has been used 
rather than income. Households have been ranked by 
consumption or income per capita in forming the per- 
centiles, and the percentiles are of population, not 
households. The income distribution and Gini indexes. 
for high-income countries are directly calculated from 
the Luxembourg Income Study database. The estima- 
tion method used here is consistent with that which 
is applied to developing countries. 


* Survey year is the year in which the underlying data 
were collected. « Gini Index measures the extent to 
which the distribution of income (or, in some cases, 
consumption expenditures) among individuals or 
households within an economy deviates from a per- 
fectly equal distribution. A Lorenz curve plots the 
cumulative percentages of total income received 
against the cumulative number of recipients, starting 
with the poorest individual or household, The Gini 
Index measures the area between the Lorenz curve 
and a hypothetical line of absolute equality, expressed 
as a percentage of the maximum area under the line. 
Thus a Gini index of zero represents perfect equality, 
while an index of 100 implies perfect inequality. 
* Percentage share of income or consumption is the 
share that accrues to subgroups of population indi- 
cated by deciles or quintiles. Percentage shares by 
quintiles may not add up to 100 because of rounding. 


Data on distribution are compiled by the World Bank's 
Development Research Group using primary house- 
hold survey data obtained from government statisti- 
cal agencies and World Bank country departments. 
Data for high-income economies are from national 
Sources, supplemented by the Luxembourg Income 
Study database. 
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Public expenditure Expenditure per student Expenditure 
on education on teaching 
materials 
Primary Secondary Tertiary Primary Secondary 
% of κοί % of % of % of total % of total 
GNP GNP per capita GNP per capita GNP per capita for level for level 
1980 1996 1980 1996 1980 1996 1980 1996 1996 1996 
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Public expenditure Expenditure per student Expenditure Primary Duration 
on education on teaching pupil- of 
materials teacher primary 
ratio education 
Primary Secondary Tertiary Primary Secondary 
* of %of %of %of %oftotal % of total pupils per 
GNP GNP per capita GNP per capita GNP per capita for level for level teacher years 


1980 1980 1996 1980 1996 1980 1996 1996 1996 1996 1995 
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Public expenditure Expenditure per student EX uro Primary | Duration 
on education on teaching pupil- of 
materials teacher primary 
ratio education 
Primary Secondary Tertiary Primary Secondary 
%of %of %of % of total % of total pupils per 
GNP per capita GNP per capita GNP per capita for level for level teacher years 
1980 1996 1980 1996 1980 1996 1996 1996 1996 1995 
Rwanda 114 ^ 902.6 x 3.5 m Ti 
Saudi Arabia 189 4966 109.3 706 " 13 6 
Senegal — 246 10.6 442.7 40 58 8; 
Sierra Leone TS E: EN τ ^ E 1 
Singapore 3 68 78 = 406. 282 0.0 22 6 
Slovak Republic 49 23.4 41 30.5 0.5 19 4 
Slovenia 1 5.8 20.5 24.2 37.6 6.1 14 8Η 
South Africa _ e 79 15.5 23.7 64.7 4.7 36 7 
Spain 28 49 16.8 z 2.168 17 ο 8 
Sri Lanka 2.7 34 A 149 65.6 848 5 28 5. 
Sudan AB oe 26.9 5 d 4.5896 —— . x 0.0 29 8 
Sweden. 9.0 8.3 430 276 158 348 35.0 757 39 11 6 
Switzerland 48 53 188 30.5 284 596 445 ^ i 12 6 
Syrian Arab Republic 4.6. 42 8.0 8.2 151 164 74.7 " 19 8.2 23 6 
Tajikistan unis 22 39.5 0.5 24 4 
Tanzania Eod πο m - - E " m 36 Tw 
Thailand 34 44 88 160 602 307 10 4.3 s 6 
Toga LUN EB. VAT 83 78 x 889.9 501.4 0.2 85 51 6 
Trinidad and Tobago 40. 37 9.2 Mr n 59.5 - 1.0 2.8 25 7 
Tunisia - 54 67 118 153 378 ες 1947 793 2.0 24 6 
Turkey — 2.2 22 64 13.4 94 951 518 0.1 28 5 
Turkmenistan. 3 " = E : . 4 
του TIN 43 Ε .10369 . 13 35 7 
5.6 7.2 212 434 7.3 201 226 20 4 
United Arab Emirates 13 18 a : E E 4 5 x 16 6 
United Kingdom 5.6 5.4 160 188 22.2 206 79.9 409 2.9 18 om 
United States 67 54 270 185 238 482 247 * 16 6... 
Uruguay - 23 33 ili 93 281 24.3 5.8 5 20 879 
Uzbekistan - 3 8.1 S L a % 5 ss 0.3 21 A 
Venezuela _ 4.4 52 BT 20 241. ΑΒ ATL 0.7 17 94 
Vietnam ᾿ 26 5 
West Bank and Gaza E 10 
Yemen, Rep. 6.5 30 9 
Yugoslavia, FR (Serb. /Mont.) RC ee a 3 i Y DA = ς Ν 4. 
Zambia ; 4.5 ΟΝ 106 51 «15.4 6050 369.0 2.8 ss 39 To 
Zimbabwe 6.6. 8.3 24.3 202 = 38.2 4011 406.5 98 x 39 L- 
World 4.0m 4.8m 11.6 m m m 601m m m 33w 5n 
Low Income 834. E E E 56 E. 
Middle income 4.0 49 92 59.8 24 ga 
Lower middle income 3.9 5.1 3 E E: i 25 6... 
Upper middle income 4.0 48 8.9 14.7 595 50.2 24 EJ. 
Low & middle income 3.5 43 a 36 6... 
East Asia & Pacific 24 2.7 498 25 5 
Europe & Central Asia 54 a 2.404 20 "i 
Latin America & Carib. 6 8.8 3.7 ,.89 58.6 25 6... 
Middle East & Ν. Africa 5.0 5.2 n 812 26 6... 
South Asia, 20.3.0 10.5 88.5 63 δ. 
Sub-Saharan Africa 44 43 132 9 πο e > 41 8... 
High income 56. 53 151 205 232 406 376 26 18 6... 
Europe EMU - 5.3 5.8 139 215 260 374 369 0.3 16 Ec 
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Education inputs | 2.9 


[ about thedata e 


Data on education are compiled by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) from official responses to surveys and from 
reports provided by education authorities in each coun- 
try and are used for monitoring, policymaking, and 
resource allocation. For a variety of reasons education 
statistics generally fail to provide a complete and accu- 
rate picture of a country's education system. Statistics 
are often out of date by two to three years. The infor- 
mation collected focuses more on inputs than on out- 
comes. And coverage, definitions, and data collection 
methods vary across countries and over time within 
countries. Data on education should therefore be inter- 
preted with caution. (For further discussion of the relia- 
bility of education data see Behrman and Rosenzweig 
1994.) 

The data on education spending refer solely to pub- 
lic spending—that is, government spending on public 
education plus subsidies for private education. The data 
Generally exclude foreign aid for education. They also 
may exclude spending by religious schools, which play 
a significant role in many developing countries. Data for 
some countries and for some years refer to spending by 
the ministry of education of the central government only 
(excluding education expenditures by other ministries 
and departments, local authorities, and so on). 

Many developing countries have sought to supple- 
ment public funds for education. Some countries have 
adopted policies to charge tuition fees in order to 
recover part of the cost of providing education services 
or to encourage development of private schools. 
Charging fees raises difficult questions relating to 
equity, efficiency, access, and taxation, however, and 
some governments have used scholarships, vouchers, 
and other methods of public finance to counter this crit- 
icism. Data for a few countries include private spending, 
although national practices vary with respect to whether 
parents or schools pay for books, uniforms, and other 
Supplies, Readers seeking greater detail should consult 
the country- and indicator-specific notes in the source 
cited below, 

The percentage of GNP devoted to education can be 
interpreted as reflecting a country's effort in education. 
Often it bears a weak relationship to measures of out- 
Put of the education system, as reflected in educational 
attainment. The pattern suggests wide variations across 
Countries in the efficiency with which the government's 
resources are translated into education outcomes. 

The comparability of pupiteacher ratios is affected 
by Whether both ful- and parttime teachers are 
included, whether teachers are assigned nonteaching 
duties, and by differences in class size by grade and in 


the number of hours taught. Moreover, the underlying 
enrollment levels are subject to a variety of reporting 
errors. (See About the data for table 2.10 for further dis- 
cussion of enrollment data.) While the pupil-teacher ratio 
is often used to compare the quality of schooling across 
countries, it is often only weakly related to the value 
added of schooling systems (Behrman and Rosenzweig, 
1994). 

In many countries the duration of primary education 
changed between 1980 and 1995 (see Definitions for 
table 2.10 for definitions of primary, secondary, and ter- 
tiary education). As a result the relative size of public 
spending on education by level and primary pupil- 
teacher ratios also may have changed. These changes 
affect the comparability of gross enrollment ratios over 
time and across countries. 


Private spending on education is sizable 
in some low- and middle-income countries 


Students enrolled in private schools, all levels, 
1991 (%) 


80| ] 


Qin Id 
a. Data refer to 1992-93. 
b. Data refer to 1989-90. 
c. Data refer to 1987. 
Source: World Bank 19954. 


Enrollments in private schools are substantial in 
some countries. In Latin America, for example, 
almost a third of secondary enroliments are private. 
The world trade in education was stimated at 
$28 billion in 1996 and Is projected to increase 
dramatically. New methods of public finance of 
private education (scholarships and vouchers) 
are increasing competition between public and 
private institutions, indirectly improving education 
quality, and transfers are expanding 
access for low-income students. 


* Public expenditure on education is the percentage 
of GNP accounted for by public spending on public edu- 
cation plus subsidies to private education at the primary, 
secondary, and tertiary levels. « Expenditure on teach- 
ing materials is the public spending on teaching mate- 
rials (textbooks, books, and other scholastic supplies) 
as a percentage of total public spending on primary or 
secondary education, * Primary pupil-teacher ratio is 
the number of pupils enrolled in primary school divided 
by the number of primary school teachers (regardless of 
their teaching assignment). + Duration of primary edu- 
cation is the minimum number of grades (years) a child 


is expected to cover in primary schooling. 


International data on edu- 
cation are compiled by 
UNESCO's Division of Sta- 
tistics in cooperation with 
national commissions and 
national statistical services. 
The data in the table were 
compiled using a UNESCO 


electronic database corresponding to various 
tables in UNESCO's Statistical Yearbook 1998. 
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2.10 Participation in education 


Gross enrollment Net enrollment 
ratio ratio* 
Preprimary Tertiary Primary 
% of relevant * of relevant % of relevant 
age group age group 
1980 1996 1980 1996 
Albania - 5 11 102 
Algeria 6 13 81 94 
Angola... 9 1 
Argentina bo 22 42 
Armenia — 30 12 s x 
Australia πὶ. 25 76 102 95 
Austria ............. 22 48 87 100 
Azerbaijan 24 18 
Bengledesh |... 3 6 Á 
Belarus 39 44 “ 85 
Belgium 26 57 97 98 
Benin 1 3 τ 63 
Bolivia 16 24 79 
Botswana | 1 6 76 81 
Brazil... 11 12 80 90 
Bulgaria... 16 41 96 92 
Burkina Faso — 0 1 15 31 
1 1 20 " 
2 1 98 
2 4 Ρ 
57 90 á 95 
a 1 56 i 
ο 1 46 
12 80 88 
ον 2 6 " 102 
Hong Kong, China - 10 28 95 90 
Colombia 9 19 85 
Congo, Dem. Rel τι 2 y 54 
Congo, Rep. 5 8 96 a 
CONAPA. 21 33 89 91 
Cote d'Ivoire | 3 5 55 
aoe 19 28 - 82 
I sostnes ian 12 95 101 
Czech Republic - 91 
Domini -- = 
Ecuador | 97 
Egypt, Arab 
ΕΙ Salvador 93, 
| Salvador 78 
ritrea — 30 
Estonia 87 
28 
" 99 
100 100 
50 65 
87 
100 
96, 90 
59 É 
" 37 
47 
78 90 
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Gross enrollment Net enrollment 
ratio ratio? 
Preprimary Primary Secondary Tertiary Primary Secondary 
% of relevant % of relevant % of relevant % of relevant % of relevant % of relevant 
age group age group age group age group age group age group 
1980 1996 1980 1996 1980 1996 
A Re ων μας ων 
(MOT NC NC 
Nis 90 M 69 
ue D MEE x E 
..100 100 78 86 
ia “100 a 
ΜΜ ισα τ μις ο αρ iesus. νι 
Γ΄ ΕΜΜ : or. d ees eene 391 103 C -— —Á 
m 
404 92 70 97 
- M. Ἢ B4 
95 i " 
(C NER OO d 
UE 90 E T8 
enm — 
67 70 13 17 
62 Ποστ 
" - 80 
295. nm 
m 61 
μας 
τ 102 
CON. 
a 57 
νο 
401 51 
Y 81 κ 58 
oe: ο: 74 20 
40 6 
Myanmar ^ 
91 36 
53 99 m 9. 
New Zealand Ὃς App. =e =e 
70 78 23 27 
21 MEG ' 6 
98 99 84 96 
43 69 10 
89 B 46 
89. C ge 38. 
86 91 E 53 
94 200 AB 6... 
98. 95 71 85 
Portugal (κάν IF 
MMC NM 
93 
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2.10 Participation in education 


Gross enrollment Net enrollment 
ratio ratio? 
Preprimary Primary Secondary Tertiary Primary Secondary 
% of relevant % of relevant % of relevant % of relevant % of relevant * of relevant 
age group age group age group age group. age group age group 

1996 1980 1996 1980 1996 1980 1996 1980 1996 1980 1996 
Rwanda f 2 63 κ 3 Ξ o 1 59 3 - κ᾽ 
Saudi Arabia d E 61 76 30 61 7 16 49 61 21 LM 
Senegal EP AE 46 68 11 16 3 3 37 58 
Sierra Leone 2 , 52 ἐν 14 2 T 2 ΜΝ 
Singapore _ Wa 19 108 101 60 67 8 39 99 
Slovak Republic 76 rf 102 = 94 18 22 T $ 
Slovenia J 68 98 98 38 92 20 36 e 95 E 
South Africa — 31 90 131 t 94 5 19 e 51 
Spain . τι 109 109 87 122 23 51 102 105 74 
Sri Lanka ς 60 103 109 55 75 3 5 
Sudan : A 24 50 51 16 21 2 4 » a " 
Sweden 73 97 106 88 147 31 49 M 102 98 
Switzerland | cs ee το ` " ss κ ‘ 
Syrian Arab Republic . Tr 100 101 46 43 17 15 90 91 39 
Tajikistan 10 g 95 * 78 24 20 
Tanzania : 0 93 66 3 5 0 1 68 48 
Thailand — 63 99 87 29 56 15 21 * " 
Togo 3 118 120 33 27 2 4 x 85 
Trinidad and Tobago 12 99 98 70 74 4 8 90 90 
Tunisia 3 11 102 117 27 65 5 14 82 98 23 n. 
Turkey 7 96 105 35 56 5 18 5 96 : 50 
Turkmenistan — 37 z " . m 23 20 
Uganda : κ 50 74 5 12 1 2 
Ukraine 61 102 87 94 91 42 42 $e E a 
United Arab Emirates A 57 89 94 52 80 3 12 74 83 à 71... 
United Kingdom — 30 103 115 84 — 133 19 50 100 100 79 92... 
United States 70 99 102 91 97 56 81 ss 95 . 90... 
Uruguay — 36 107 109 62 85 17 29 " 93 
Uzbekistan 50 Bi 78 106 94 29 36 " m 
Venezuela - 44 93 91 21 40 21 25 82 84 14 
Vietnam — 3 36 109 114 42 47 2 5 95 
West Bank and Gaza — dose M x f " " s s: 
Yemen, Rep. | 1 is 70 X 34 4 4 τ 52 
Yugoslavia, FR (Serb./Mont.) 32 5 69 td 62 18 23 ; : i» » 
Zambia Θ . ek 90 89 16 27 2 3 77 75 ^ 41... 
Zimbabwe Ἢ E 85 113 8 49 1 7 ΄ 


Low income _ 14 78 93 Cis 42 4 5 " . 
Middle income ae 36 106 114. δι 70 11 15 À 94 
Lower middle income 488. 108 ^ 114 52 69 10 14 z 99 
Upper middle income 6 ἢ PEE 101 111 47 61 13 19 ss 94 
Low & middle income AR .96 108 41 58 8 11 5 ας 
East Asia & | 29 eset epee 118 43 69 3 8 E 101 
Europe & Ce a .53 ..99 100 87 83 30 32 ss 92 
Latin America & Carib. NC INE 108 13. 42 52 14 19 " 91 
Middle East & N. Africa — 14. 87 [NU CET 11 16 á 87 
South Asia = 14 à . 76 100 27 48 5 6 

Sub-Saharan Africa — — ο 78 77 ih. 48 27 1 3 " - 
Migh Income... ο Med om Me, oOo M OS 86 106 34 58 - 97 
Europe EMU j E ce, BE 108) ον od! 81 108 25 48 " 101 


8. Net enrollment ratios exceeding 100 indicate discrepancies between the estimates of school-age population and reported enrollment data. b. Includes training for the unemployed. 
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Participation in education 2.10 


About the data 


School enrollment data are reported to the United 
Nations Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO) by national education authori 


Educational, 


ties. Enrollment ratios are a useful measure of partici- 
pation in education, but they may also have significant 
limitations. Enrollment ratios are based on data col 
lected during annual school surveys, which are typically 
conducted at the beginning of the schoo! year and there- 
fore do not reflect actual rates of attendance or 
dropouts during the school year. And school adminis- 
trators may report exaggerated enrollments, especially 
if there is a financial incentive to do so. Often, the num- 
ber of teachers paid by the government is related to the 
number of pupils enrolled. Behrman and Rosenzweig, 
(1994), comparing official school enrollment data for 
Malaysia in 1988 with gross school attendance rates 
from a household survey, found that the official statis- 
tics systematically overstated enrollment. 

Overage or underage enrollments frequently occur, 
particularly when parents prefer, for cultural or eco- 
nomic reasons, to have children start school at other 
than the official age. Children’s age at enroliment may 
also be inaccurately estimated or misstated, espe- 
cially in communities where registration of births is 
not strictly enforced. Parents who want to enroll their 
underage children in primary school may do so by 
overstating the age of the children, And in some edu- 
cation systems ages for children repeating a grade 
may be deliberately or inadvertently underreported. 

As an international indicator, the gross primary enroll- 
ment ratio has been used to indicate broad levels of par- 
ticipation as well as school capacity. It has an inherent 
weakness: the length of primary education differs sig- 
nificantly across countries (see table 2.9). A short dura- 
tion tends to increase the ratio and a long duration to 
decrease it (partly because of more dropouts among 
older children). Other problems affecting cross-country 
comparisons of enrollment data stem from errors in esti- 
mates of school-age populations. Age-gender structures 
from censuses or vital registration systems, the primary 
Sources of data on school-age populations, are com 
monly subject to underenumeration (especially of young 
Children) aimed at circumventing laws or regulations; 
errors are also introduced when parents round up chil- 
dren's ages, While census data are often adjusted for 
age bias, adjustments are rarely made for inadequate 
Vital registration systems. Compounding these prob- 
lems, pre- and postcensus estimates of school-age chil- 
dren are interpolations or projections based on models 
that may miss important demographic events (see the 
discussion of demographic data in About the data for 
table 2.1). 


In using enrollment data, it is also important to 
consider repetition rates, which are quite high in some 
developing countries, leading to a substantial number 
of overage children enrolled in each grade and raising 
the gross enrollment ratio. A common error that may 
also distort enrollment ratios is the lack of distinction 
between new entrants and repeaters, which, other 
things equal, leads to underreporting of repeaters and 
overestimation of dropouts. Thus gross enrollment 
ratios provide an indication of the capacity of each 
level of the education system, but a high ratio does 
not necessarily indicate a successful education sys- 
tem. The net enrollment ratio excludes overage stu- 
dents in an attempt to capture more accurately the 
system's coverage and internal efficiency. It does not 
solve the problem completely, however, because 
some children fall outside the official school age sim- 
ply because of late or early entry rather than because 
of grade repetition. 


* Gross enrollment ratio is the ratio of total enroll- 
ment, regardless of age, to the population of the age 
group that officially corresponds to the level of educa 
tion shown. Based on the International Standard 
Classification of Education (ISCED), « Preprimary edu- 
cation refers to the initial stage of organized instruction 
designed primarily to introduce very young children to 


a schooltype environment. * Primary education pro- 
vides children with basic reading, writing, and mathe- 
matics skills along with an elementary understanding 
of such subjects as history, geography, natural science, 
social science, art, and music. + Secondary education 
completes the provision of basic education that began 
atthe primary level, and aims at laying the foundations 
for lifelong learning and human development, by offer- 
ing more subject- or skilloriented instruction using 
more specialized teachers. * Tertiary education, 
whether or not leading to an advanced research quali- 
fication, normally requires, as a minimum condition of 
admission, the successful completion of education at 
the secondary level. + Net enrollment ratio is the ratio 
of the number of children of official school age (as 
defined by the national education system) who are 
enrolled in school to the population of the correspond- 
ing official school age. 


πο E αν ο 


The gross enrollment ratios are 
from UNESCO's Statistical 
Yearbook 1998, and the net 
enrollment ratios are the 
results of UNESCO's 1998-99 
enrollment estimates and pro- 


jections. 
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2.11 | Education outcomes 


Percentage of cohort Youth Illiteracy rate Expected years of schooling 
reaching grade 5 


Male Female 
Male Female * aged 15-24 % aged 15-24 Males 
1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1995 


Albania 

Algeria 
Angola 
Argentina — 
Armenia 
Australia 
Austria, .,,..... 
Azerbaljan 
Bangladesh — 
Belarus 
Belgium 
Benin. 
Bolivia 


16 
14 


16 


17 


Colombia 
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Education outcomes '2.11 


Percentage of cohort Youth Illiteracy rate Expected years of schooling 
reaching grade 5 
Male Female 
Male Female * aged 15-24 % aged 15-24 Males Females 


1997 1995 


10:0 IN 10:0 iwioio:: 
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Rwanda 

Saudi Arabia 
Senegal 

Sierra Leone 
Singapore 

Slovak Republic _ 
Slovenia — 

South Africa 

Spain 4 

Sri Lanka. 

Sudan. 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Syrian Arab Republic 
Tajikistan 

Tanzania — 
Thailand 

Togo... 

Trinidad and Tobago 


United States 

Uruguay . 

Uzbekistan .— 

Venezuela 

Vietnam $ 

West Bank and Gaza 
Yemen, Rep. — — 
Yugoslavia, FR (Serb./Mont.) 


Europe EMU ` 


Percentage of cohort Youth illiteracy rate | Expected years of schooling 
reaching grade 5 
Male Female 
Male Female % aged 15-24 %aged15-24 | Males Females 
1980 1996 1980 1996 1980 1997 1980 1997 | 1980 1995 1980 195 
55 x 59 Ε 32 16 51 21 i 
82 87 86 92 16 6 40 12 7 9 5 8 
89 89 82 81 59 43 79 62 
100 2 100 x 2 1 3 0 11 11 
E x és 0 0 0 0 
72 s 79 15 10 15 10 13 : 13 
95 94 1 0 1 ο 13 15 12 16 
92 83 91 84 6 3 9 4 
68 τι X 36 19 66 33 
98 98 99 97 12 14 13 15 
τ 5. A ο Š “ 14 15 13 14 
93 93 88 94 13 5 47 25 11 10 8 9 
0 0 0 0 
89 90 18 8 43 15 
Fh 3 1 4 2 
59 45 32 15 68 11 E 
85 = 87 E 1 0 1 0 11 10 11 4 
89 90 84 92 12 4 41 15 10 7 
6 2 25 8 11 9 
82 73 27 16 53 31 
100 es 100 B 26 14 22 7 8 10 7 v 
13 1€ 13 11 
s. P Σ $ ; Y . 14 15 15 16 
97 - 99 2 1 1 ο 
86 92 6 8 2 10 E 
4 3 7 3 
45 19 89 61 
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Education outcomes! 2.11 


About the data 


Indicators of students’ progress through school, esti- 
mated by the United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), provide a mea- 
sure of an education system's success in maintain- 
ing a flow of students from one grade to the next and 
thus in imparting a particular level of education. 
Although school attendance is mandatory in most 
countríes, at least through the primary level, stu- 
dents drop out of school for a variety of reasons, 
including discouragement over poor performance, 
the cost of schooling, and the opportunity cost of 
time spent in school. In addition, students' progress 
to higher grades may be limited by the availability of 
teachers, classrooms, and educational materials. 

The rate of progression—sometimes called the 
rate of persistence or survival—is estimated as the 
proportion of a single-year cohort of students that 
eventually reaches a particular grade of school. It 
measures the holding power and internal efficiency 
of an education system. It illustrates the situation 
regarding the retention of pupils and, conversely, the 
magnitude of dropouts. Progression rates approach- 
ing 100 percent indicate a high level of retention and 
a low level of dropout. 

Because tracking data for individual students gen- 
erally are not available, aggregate student flows from 
one grade to the next are estimated using data on 
enrollment and repetition by grade for two consecu- 
tive years. This procedure, called the reconstructed 
cohort method (Fredricksen 1993), makes three sim- 
plifying assumptions: dropouts never return to 
school; promotion, repetition, and dropout rates 
remain constant over the entire period in which the 
cohortis enrolled in school; and the same rates apply 
to all pupils enrolled in a given grade, regardless of 
whether they previously repeated a grade. Given 
these assumptions, cross-country comparisons 
should be made with caution, because other flows— 
caused by new entrants, reentrants, grade skipping, 
migration, or school transfers during the school 
year—are not considered. 

The percentage of the cohort reaching grade 5, 
rather than some other grade, is shown because it is 
&enerally agreed that children who reach grade 5 
Should have acquired the basic literacy and numer- 
acy skills that would enable them to continue learn- 
ing. This indicator provides no information on 
learning outcomes, however, and only indirectly 
reflects the quality of schooling. Assessing learning 
outcomes requires setting standards and measuring 
the attainment of those standards. In general, 
National assessments are concerned with the per- 


formance not of individual students, but of all or part 
of the education system. 

The youth illiteracy rate measures the accumu- 
lated outcomes of primary education over the previ- 
ous 10 years or so, by indicating the proportion of 
people who have passed through the primary educa- 
tion system but have not acquired the basic literacy 
and numeracy skills, for reasons that may include 
inability to access schooling, dropping out before 
reaching grade 5, and failures in achieving basic 
learning competencies. 

Although the illiteracy rate is defined as the per- 
centage of people who cannot, with understanding, 
read and write a short, simple statement about their 
everyday life, it is in practice difficult to define and to 
measure. To estimate illiteracy using such a defini- 
tion requires census or sample survey measure- 
ments under controlled conditions. In practice, many 
countries estimate the number of illiterate people 
from self-reported data, or by taking people with no 
schooling as illiterate, 

Literacy statistics for most countries cover the 
population aged 15 and above, by fiveyear age 
groups, but some include younger ages or are con- 
fined to age ranges that tend to inflate literacy rates. 
As an alternative, UNESCO has proposed a narrower 
age range of 15-24, which better captures the abil- 
ity of recent participants in the formal education 
system. 

Going beyond primary education, the indicator 
expected years of schooling is an estimate of the 
total years of schooling that an average child at the 
schoolentry age will receive, given the current pat- 
terns of enrollments across cycles of education. It 
may also be interpreted as an indicator of the total 
education resources, measured in school years, that 
achild will acquire over his or her “lifetime” in school. 
Because the calculation of this indicator assumes 
that the probability of a child's being enrolled in 
school at any future age is equal to the current enroll- 
ment ratio for that age, changes and trends in future 
enrollment ratios are not accounted for. 


inition: 


* Percentage of cohort reaching grade 5 is the 
share of children enrolled in primary school who even- 
tually reach grade 5. The estimate is based on the 
reconstructed cohort method (see About the data). 
* Youth illiteracy rate is the percentage of people 
aged 15-24 who cannot, with understanding, read 
and write a short, simple statement about their 
everyday life. « Expected years of schooling are the 
average number of years of formal schooling that a 
child Is expected to receive, including university edu- 
cation and years spent in repetition. They are the sum 
of the underlying age-specific enrollment ratios for pri- 
mary, secondary, and tertiary education. 


The data shown in the table 
were compiled by UNESCO 
published — in 
UNESCO's World Education 
Report 1998 and Statistical 
Yearbook 1998. The data on 
youth illiteracy are based on 
the results of the 1998 
UNESCO literacy estimates and projections. 


and are 
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2.12|Gender and education 


Primary education Secondary education Tertiary education 


Female teachers Female pupils Female teachers Female pupils 
% of total % of total * of total % of total. 
1980 1996 1980 1996 1980 1996 1980 1996 
κο. δν NONO ^ 49 20 31 


Al 46 45. 39 
Angola. 33 E 
Argentina " 43 . 
» 52 . 41 
50 49 š 
47 15 26 
zer > 48 
Bangladesh... 19 1 
Belarus. » a . 
Belgium ,........... s 50 51 36 
^ 12 
43 
55 52 28 
54 E 30 38 
48 50 39 41 
34 35 14 
37 
à 17 
35 E 
49 49 24 34 
a 15 
z 0 
52 51 D 
s 44 ik 30 
49 49 16 25 
53 20 28 
38 τὰ 
οι τ 9 
Costa Rica | $3 
51 ù 34 
52 38 45 
4 50 " 52 
49 49 a 30 
57 32 
45 e τ 
52 23 29 
42 13 
52 9 49 
11 8 6 
52 49 " 33 
" 16 13 
30 a 23 
49 = Ξ 
“8 * 29 
46 49 32 34 
x 3 4 
20 ES 
44 
SH 29 29 
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Gender and education! 2.12 


Primary education Secondary education Tertiary education 
Female teachers Female pupils Female teachers Female pupils Female teachers Female pupils 
* of total % of total % of total % of total % of total % of total 
1980 1996 1980 1996 1980 1996 1980 1996 1980 1996 1980 1996 
50 29 31 50 53 
ΚΕ T 26... 98. 
75 Sic 2 bile πο NM η 
46 19 18 80 86 
Js ος ωρα 
Σολ αν. 37 4 51. 
AER E E sss 51. ii 
é END 32 43 53 
Jamaica... S Sende t NUMEN N = = rm 
Japan... ees - 1 ES ο ο eraot. 33 δω 
Jordan de P asd p Ίνα Lud 
Kazakhstan, i; A ; 55 
Kenya 
LONE NEM rsd OO 
NCC 19 57 62 
η. teen se 
18. 29 31 30 
ΞΕ CRDI 
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Primary education Secondary education Tertiary education 
Female teachers Female pupils Female teachers Female pupils Female teachers Female pupils 
% of total % of total Χ of total % of total % of total % of total 

1980 1996 1980 1996 1980 1996 1980 1996 1980 1996 1980 1996 
Rwanda 38 * 48 EJ 16 * « " 9 10 . b. 
Saudi Arabia 39 52 39 48 34 50 38 46 19 30 28 a 
Senegal 24 26 40 45 s 3 u A 18 j 
Sierra Leone 22 κ & = e τὸ E 27 z Ν΄ 
Singapore 66 77 48 48 -. S 5 19 31 39 u 
Slovak Republic t 91 - 49 " το d 50 38 50 
Slovenia εν 92 « 49 51 70 " 49 18 28 54 56 
South Africa sx 74 49 E 64 . 54 37 5 48. 
Spain 67 66 49 48 40 52 50 21 32 44 53 
Sri Lanka »* 96 48 48 62 " 51 34 43 44 
Sudan 31 62 40 45 z 45 : 16 8 27 3 
Sweden " 72 49 49 - 58 52 53 36 55 
Switzerland 69 49 49 z 5 46 47 30 38 
Syrian Arab Republic 54 65 43 47 22 44 37 46 29 Δ. 
Tajikistan P 54 - 49 e - ss " 33 
Tanzania 37 44 47 49 28 26 A 44 5 11 21 16 
Thailand ec £ 48 E £ s " "s 
Togo 21 14 39 41 = 12 F : 12 8 15 15. 
Trinidad and Tobago 66 74 50 49 E : 50 ; 43 
Tunisia 29 49 42 47 29 38 37 : 9 27 30 AN 
Turkey 41 44 45 47 35 40 : 39 25 26 38 
Turkmenistan se 21 E 5 " ba " . T Ἂν 
Uganda 30 32 43 46 19 19 f 18 7 19 23 E 
Ukraine 97 98 a 49 % Ε " " sa 
United Arab Emirates 54 70 48 48 46 54 50 8 49 z 
United Kingdom 78 80 49 49 : 55 50 52 14 30 37 So 
United States 3 86 49 49 ja 56 $ 49 26 39 51 56 
Uruguay - : = : 48 49 E " x Σ 30 53 
Uzbekistan 78 82 s 49 m " - . 
Venezuela f 83 75 51 50 À 53 57 58 28 : 
Vietnam Rests P. 65 x 47 3 A 3 " | 22 31 24 
West Bank and Gaza " ch 5 L 
Yemen, Rep. 4 17 s 28 18 
Yugoslavia, FR (Serb./Mont.) " s = 49 = $ E m 35 S 
Zambia — als 50 48 47 48 a x ἃ 38 : 2 
Zimbabwe : 98 44 48 49 à 36 a 44 17 


World 


E Co COM δ 48 y 47 25 37 E 4 ο 

Europe & Central Asia 84 85 = 48 i τ Ξ ᾽ τ 

Latin An rica & Carib. FIN ù m ae 
46 48 42 45 32 42 x ῷ | d 
24 34 38 43 25 
30 38 44 45 E is z τς 
SL 77 49 49 “ 55 P 49 : 31 H 
72 81 49 48 - 55 : 49 ἢ 30 κ 
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About the data 


Data on female enrollment levels suffer from the 
same problems affecting data on general enrollment 
discussed in About the data for table 2.10. But 
female enrollment as a share of total enrollment is a 
relatively simple indicator raising no serious prob- 
lems of cross-country comparability. 

Because disparities in enrollment are not corre- 
lated with an overall standard of living, such as GNP 
per capita, countries can achieve gender parity in pri- 
mary and secondary schooling if public policies and 
education strategies address constraints that inhibit 
female attendance. Providing segregated schools 
and separate sanitation facilities, recruiting female 
teachers, and reducing the direct and opportunity 
costs of educating girls are among the strategies that 
have worked in some countries (see box 2a). But dis- 
parities remain, and female enrollment ratios tend to 
be positively correlated with other indicators of devel- 
opment, such as maternal and child health and total 
fertility rates (UNRISD 1977). 

Girls’ enrollments have caught up with boys' in 
most high-income, Latin America and Caribbean, and 
Eastern European countries. But they lag behind in 
South Asia and the Middle East. And regional aggre- 
gates mask large disparities between countries. In 
Africa, for example, although Mauritius and South 
Africa have achieved nearly universal primary enroll- 
ment, a significant number of countries still have pri- 
mary enrollment ratios for girls that are less than 50 
percent (table 1.2). In low-income and lower-middle- 
income countries dropout rates at the primary level 
are higher for girls than for boys, indicating that the 
gap in actual enrollment in these countries is wider 
than is reflected by enrollment ratios. One reason for 
this is early child-bearing in many of these countries, 
Which is clearly incompatible with schooling. Many 
girls, especially in South Asia, still remain outside the 
formal education system. And girls who attend school 
tend to be directed away from science, mathematics, 
and other technical subjects in high demand in the 
labor market. 

Limited employment opportunities and lower mar- 
ket returns for women discourage parents of girls from 
investing in education. Consequently, female partici- 
pation in the labor market is limited, with many women 
concentrated in the informal sector and those in the 
modern sector relegated to the low end of the hierar- 
chy. Ensuring that the market is competitive, making 
labor laws genderneutral, and strengthening the 
machinery that enforces labor laws can improve 
Women's employment prospects. Traditionally, teach- 
ing has been one of the first professions open to 


women, and the number of female teachers is a 
revealing indicator of employment opportunities for 
women in the modern sector. In addition, female 
teachers are important role models for girls, particu- 
larly where female education is not encouraged or 
men are forbidden to teach girls. Over the past decade 
the share of female primary school teachers has 
increased everywhere. But data on teachers may not 
reflect the functions they perform. Schools may 
employ teachers in many capacities outside the class- 
room, and the responsibilities assigned to male and 
female teachers may differ systematically. 


| Figure 212 Y 


Girls’ enrollments continue to lag 


Gross enrollment ratio, 1994-96 (%) 
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Wi Primary, male 

ΒΒ Primary, female 

Wi Secondary, male 

Secondary, female 

Note: Regional averages are unweighted for Latin 
America and the Caribbean, and for secondary 
enrollment ratios in Europe and Central Asia. 
Source: UNESCO. 


Education for All efforts over the past decade have 
significantly increased enrollments at the primary 
level. Nevertheless, girls’ nroliments continue 
to lag behind boys’ in most regions. A big part of 
the reason in many developing countries is the 
poor quality of education Inputs and processes, 
which Increases the opportunity cost of girls’ time 
in school. High dropout and low persistence highlight 
the need to improve school quality and to design 
interventions that take into account the barriers 
girls face In attending postprimary school (see 


box 2a). 


Definitions 


* Female teachers as a percentage of total teach- 
ers includes fulltime and parttime teachers. 
* Female puplis as a percentage of total pupils 
includes enrollments In public and private schools. 


NL E 


The estimates in this table 
were compiled using the 
United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organ- 
ization's electronic database 
on institutions, teachers, and 
pupils. 
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2.13 Health expenditure, services, and use 


Albania. 
Algeria 
Angola 
Argentina 
Armenia —— 
Australia. 
Austria 
Azerbaijan 
Bangladesh | 
Belarus 
Belgium 
Benin 
Bolivia 


Health expenditure 
Public Private 
36 of GDP % of GDP 


1990-97: 


Bosnia and Herzegovina — 


Botswana 
Brazil 
Bulgaria 
Burkina Faso 
Burundi 
Cambodia 
Cameroon 
Canada 
Central African Republic 
Chad 
Chile 
China 

Hong Kong, China 
Colombia 
Congo, Dem. Rep. 
Congo, Rep. 
Costa Rica, 
Côte d'Ivoire 
Croatia 
Cuba 


Czech Republic — 


Denmark 


Guinea-Bissau 
ΤΗΝ MMC 
Honduras — 


33. 
28. 
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Total 
% of GDP 
1990-97" 1990-97» | 1990-97» 


Health 
expenditure 
per capita 

PPP 
$ B 

1990-97* 

“85 
931 799 
156 Y 
1786 1798 
1747 2012 
92 81 
24 6 
269 134 
1748 1,816 
194 54 
382 351 
287 68 
/49 ο 
a 18 
Popp, 
2412 1829 
38. 8 
783 295 
RON] 
A470 1194 
AT]. 140 
116. U 
54 216 
5... 25 
414 302 
360 


106 Ἔα 


Physicians Hospital beds 
per 1,000 per 1,000 
people People 

14 8.2 

08 241 

0.1 1.3 

2.7 = 46 
3.5 3.1 8.4 7.6 
18 22 » 89 
23 3.5 11.2 9.3 
84 3.9 9.7 9.9 
01 0.2 02 0.3 
3.4 42 125 123 
25 3.8 94 7.6 
0.1 0.1 1.5 0.2 
05 04 14 
-.....09 " 3.1 
0.1 0.3 24 16 
08 14 " 3.0 
25 3.5 111 10.6 
00 00 03 
0.1 0.7 

0.1 2.1 
5.9 26 
i18 22 * 5.1 
00 00 16 09 
0.0 " 0.7 

” 11 3.4 3.2 
0.9 16 20 24 
08 13 40 E 
09 16 13 

- 0.1 1.4 
0.1 0.3 " 3.3 
0.9 3.3 2.5 

0.1 0.8 

.. 21 5.9 
14 36 54 
n 3.0 6.7 
24 29 49 
11 " 20 

15 19 16 

18 20 21 

.03 07 14 
TW ο Ξ és 
42 30 124 841 
0.0 0.0 0.3 0.2 
19.28 155 93 
224 28 89 
,05 05 32 
att.. 0.0 - 0.6 
48 3.5 10.7 48 
22:7 34 9.7 
TAERE z ΑΝ 
24 3.8 6.2 5.0 
0.3 1.2 

0.1 " 0.6 

0.2 18 1.5 

01 07 08 

04 is! la 


Inpatient | A 
admission 


Verage | Outpatient 
length | visits 
rate of stay Per capita 


Χο 


Population | days 
1960 1990-97’ | 1980 1990-97*| 1990-97» | 1990-97*| 1999.4. 
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Health expenditure Health Physicians Hospital beds | Inpatient | Average | Outpatient 
expenditure admission| length visits 
per capita rate of stay | per capita 
Public Private Total PPP per 1,000 per 1,000 % of 
%OfGDP  %ofGDP  XofGDP $ $ people people population | — days 


1990-97^ 1990-97" 1990-9755 | 1990-97* 


1990-97* 1980 1990-97: | 1980 1990-97"| 1990-97" | 1990-97* | 1990-97" 


ol ος i34 94. gU. —.24 ii 10 


«08... 
OT... 
A. 
17 S RS 
à US DAS Da OM 
ο ας is 
ων. 64 16 10 
Jamaica ΝΤ le Ξ Phe 
TII MW. NNUS. IN 
ls i 3 3 
103 15 16 i 


16. 


CINES T MET 
21 μα τας 
14 4 


Lesotho - 


ΗΡΙ. bod th s 
Lithuania 30 14 z 
10 15 3 
Madagascar. 
Malawi atari ain 
28. 20 
Mauritania Es 0f E m 
Mauritius .94 ...34 Pu y 4 
- x ee 6 4 2 
12.0 12.1 19 18 8 
112 115 η 5 
Ud. id, 3 3 
44 09 
0.9 0.6 
«ο. 02 is > 
125 113 33 5 
7.3 7 
18 
νος, Επι...» s * 
150 133 15 10 4 
Oman — 1 5 05 
Pakistan - 3 
o° 55 2 
14 14 6 
co ae Decr 
.,88. ως NANI: 
13.0 22 17 8 
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Health expenditure Health Physicians Hospital beds | Inpatient | Average | Outpatient 
expenditure admission| length visits 
per capita tate of stay | per capita 
Public Private Total PPP per 1,000 per 1,000 wot | 
*ofGDP %ofGDP %of GDP $ $ people people population | days 
1990-97" 1990-97’ 1990-97" | 1990-97’ 1990-97" | 1980 1990-97"! 1980 1990-97"! 1990-97» | 1990-97"! 1990-971 
Rwanda 19 y a - ` 0.0 0.0 1.5 1.7 a A 
Saudi Arabia 64 1.6 8.0 221 161 0.5 1.3 15 2.5 11 11 
Senegal 12 " - ”, a= 0.1 0.1 e 0.7 
Sierra Leone 1.6 2.0 s " - 0.1 * 1.2 
Singapore 15 18 3.3 829 943 0.9 14 4.2 3.6 12 3 
Slovak Republic 6.1 = 55 D s - 30 " 7.5 20 11 
Slovenia 7.4 E - " * E 21 7.0 5.7 16 11 
South Africa SACS 43 79 542 258 w. 08 ^ ος 
Spain 5.8 16 74 1,146 1,003 28 41 " 4.0 10 11 
Sri Lanka | 1.4 0.4 19 38 11 0.1 01 29 27 
Sudan. i 19 0.2 E 4 0.1 T 09 11 à E. 
Sweden 7.2 14 8.6 1,699 2,222 22 31 14.8 6.3 18 Β 8 
Switzerland 74 34 10.2 2,527 3,603 ENT. s 208 15 : 1198 
Syrian Arab Republic 3 3 = a i 0.4 0.8 1:4 1.1 τ 
Tajikistan — 2.4 “ - ú - 24 2.0 10.0 88 16 15 
Tanzania 14 τῷ £ 23 η Eu 0 14 09 
Thailand 20 19 3.9 230 96 0.1 02 15 1.7 
Togo 1.6 2.2 3.4 59 15 0.1 0.1 " 1.5 
Trinidad and Tobago 21 1.3 3.4 211 131 0.7 0.7 - 32 
Tunisia 3.0 28 59 260 99 0.3 0.6 2.1 1.8 8 E hs 
Turkey 2.1 14 8.8 227 113 06 11 22 25 6 6 1 
Turkmenistan μεν x 5 τ " 29 3.2 10.6 11.5 17 15 
Uganda 19 21 3.9 34 9 0.0 * 15 0.9 : 
Ukraine 3.9 = ἂν 2 - 37 45 12.5 99 20 17 
United Arab Emirates 2.0 0.5 25 390 379 1.1 0.8 2.8 3.1 11 5 
United Kingdom A 57 10 67 1,386 14854 16 15 93 47 23 19 
United States κ 6.6 75 14.1 3,951 4,093 18 25 59 41 12 8 
Uruguay — 4 1.9 6.5 8.5 618 440 20 32 - 4.5 $ 
Uzbekistan... 33. " " á 5 29 32 115 83 19 14 
Venezuela É 1.0 45 7.5 617 213 0.8 1.6 0.3 2.6 ` 5 
Vietnam — μας 44 52 63 9 02 0.4 35 38 7 8 
West Bank and Gaza ATO 37 84 τ 114 h 5 " * 9 3 
Yemen, Rep. —— 13. 46 59 19 39 ο: οἱ . 08 ; z 
Yugoslavia, FR (Serb./Mont.) G x 3 7 τ 21 20 "AME 8 12 
Zémpis Uie S 289p. δρ s» 38 31 17 01 04 3.5 i 
Zimbabwe — 17 3.1 47 133 41 02 04 31 05 


World 


9 
: 45 CERE s 9 3 
20. 4.4 188 89 is 1T .39 36 7 2 
17 3.9 119 38 144^ 19 8 48 7 15 
Sie bo 427 283 10 15 - " 6 ib 
25 44 133 61 ONA ἃ; "21. 27 7 an 
ORB. 3.6 118 46 08 14 20 21 4 15 
10 55 279 144 30 36 104 101 17 14 
37 63 412 274 08 14 Ξ - 2 $ 
24 4.7 176 89 ΟΣ... 48 5 5 
ns 50 57 16 03 04 ο OT 
15 27 82 34 » X » 29 5 E ; 
3.6 9.6 2280 2485 18 25 Qe ES 14 35 de 
21 89 1,810 1969 24 32 = 19 18 a3 d 


a. Data are for the most recent year available. b. Data may not sum to totals because of rounding. c. Less than 0.5. 
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2.13 


bout the data 


National health accounts track resource inputs to the 
health sector, including both public and private expen- 
ditures. By contrast with industrial countries, few devel- 
oping countries have health accounts that are 
methodologically consistent with national accounting 
approaches. The difficulties in creating national health 
accounts go beyond data collection. Before beginning to 
establish a national health accounting system, a coun- 
try needs to define the boundaries of the health care 
system and a taxonomy of health care delivery institu- 
tions, The accounting system should be comprehensive 
and standardized, providing not only accurate book- 
keeping, but also critical information on the equity and 
efficiency of health financing to inform health policy- 
making and health system reform. 

The absence of consistent national health account- 
ing systems in most developing countries makes cross- 
country comparisons of health spending difficult. 
Records of private out-of pocket expenditures are often 
lacking. And compiling estimates of public health expen- 
ditures is complicated in countries where state or provin- 
cial and local governments are involved in health care 
financing and delivery because the data on public spend- 
ingoften are not aggregated. The data shown in the table 
are the product of an effort to collect all available infor- 
mation on health expenditures from national and local 
government budgets, national accounts, household sur- 
veys, insurance publications, international donors, and 
existing tabulations. 

Health service indicators (physicians and hospital 
beds per 1,000 people) and health utilization indicators 
(inpatient admission rates, average length of stay, and 
outpatient visits) come from a variety of sources (see 
below), Data are lacking for many countries, and for oth- 
ers comparability is limited by differences in definitions. 
For example, some countries incorrectly include retired 
Physicians (because deletions are made only periodi- 
cally) or those working outside the health sector in esti- 
mates of health personnel. There is no universally 
accepted definition of hospital beds. Moreover, figures 
on physicians and hospital beds are indicators of avail- 
ability, not of quality or use. They do not show how well 
trained the physicians are or how well equipped the hos- 
pitals or medical centers are. And physicians and hos- 
pital beds tend to be concentrated in urban areas, SO 
these indicators give only a partial view of health ser- 
vices available to the entire population. 

Average length of stay in hospitals is an indicator of 
the efficiency of resource use. Longer stays may reflect 
8 waste of resources if patients are kept in hospitals 
beyond the time medically required, inflating demand for 
hospital beds and increasing hospital costs. Aside from 


differences in cases and financing methods, cross- 
country variations in average length of stay may result 
from differences in the role of hospitals. Many develop- 
ing countries do not have separate extended care facil- 
ities, so hospitals become the source of both longterm 
and acute care. Other factors may also explain the vari- 
ations. Data for some countries may not include all pub- 
lic and private hospitals. Admission rates may be 
overstated in some countries if outpatient surgeries are 
counted as hospital admissions. And in many countries 
outpatient visits, especially emergency visits, may result 
in double counting if a patient receives treatment in 
more than one department. 


countries, 1990-97 
As % of 
level required 

Per capita for minimum 
Country uss health package 
Bangladesh - ST οἱ 
Cameroon 7 58 
Ethlopla 3. .. 98 
Haiti 14 117 
Lao POR | 10 83 
Nigeria 5 42 
Uganda TS (T5 
Yemen, Rep. 39 325 


Source: World Bank 1993c. 


Low-income countries spend less on health than 
do middie- and high-income countries, both In 
absolute terms and as a share of GDP. In many low- 
income countries the amount spent per capita is 
much less than the estimated $12 a year needed 
to secure the minimum preventive and essential 
clinical services. 


* Public health expenditure consists of recurrent and 
capital spending from government (central and local) 
budgets, external borrowings and grants (including 
donations from international agencies and nongovern- 
mental organizations), and social (or compulsory) 
health insurance funds. » Private health expenditure 
includes direct household (out-of-pocket) spending, pri- 
vate insurance, charitable donations, and direct ser- 
vice payments by private corporations. * Total health 
expenditure is the sum of public and private health 
expenditures. It covers the provision of health services 
(preventive and curative), family planning activities, 
nutrition activities, and emergency aid designated for 
health but does not include provision of water and san- 
itation, « Physicians are defined as graduates of any 
faculty or school of medicine who are working in the 
country in any medical field (practice, teaching, 
research). * Hospital beds include inpatient beds 
available in public, private, general, and specialized 
hospitals and rehabilitation centers. In most cases 
beds for both acute and chronic care are included. 
* Inpatient admission rate is the percentage of the 
population admitted to hospitals during à year. 
* Average length of stay is the average duration of 
inpatient hospital admissions. + Outpatlent visits per 
capita are the number of visits to health care facilities 
per capita, including repeat visits. 


Πο τσ ισα ο EN 


Health expenditure estimates 
come from country sources, 
supplemented by information 
agencies 
and World Bank country and 
sector studies, including the 
Human Development Net- 
work's Sector Strategy: Health, 
Nutrition, and Population. Data were also drawn from 
World Bank public expenditure reviews, the International 
Monetary Fund's government finance data files, and 


from international 


other studies. Data on private expenditure are largely 
from household surveys and World Bank poverty 
assessments and sector studies. The Organisation for 
Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) pro- 
vided data on public and private health expenditures and 
use of health services for member countries, Data for 
physicians and hospital beds are from the World Health 
Organization (WHO), supplemented by country data. 
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2.14 Access to health services 


Safe water Sanitation Tetanus Child immunization 
vaccination 
% of κοΐ % of Measles DPT 
population population pregnant % of children % of children 
with access with access women under 12 months under 12 months 
1982 1995 1982 1995-97" 1980 1997 1980 1987 

μμ ες its eo = Be 
Algeria 17 74 33 
Angola 15 26 78 6 
Argentina 75 58 98 41 
Armenia * 92 s 
Australia — j "— 68 87 33 
μμ. E 25 90 90 
Azerbaijan 36 36 99 ss 
Bangladesh. 35. 35 1 97 1 

Beans — 98 
Belgium — uM 50 64 95 
Benin 24 24 82 * 
PONA ennaa a A. 13 98 11 
Bosnia and Herzegovina 41 41 - 85 “ 
Botswana 55 55 63 79 66 
Bed s στ 56 99 40 
Bulgaria un 98 93 97 
Burkina Faso a 23 68 2 
48 48 30 50 38 

* 68 
40 40 16 43 5 

canada. 95 95 p 98 
Central Afric 45 ..45 12 46 13 
Chad 21 21 # 30 1 
81 81 87 92 94 
Hong Kong, China... SER UNE bee aa 5 74 82 73 
Colombia 68 59 59. 14 89 15 
Cong s 18 20 18 
Congo, Rep. 40 9 9 49 18 42 
μμ O T MINCE κα τς, 60 99 86 

στο ο αι ών 1A 51 51 68 
Croatia me ore vic: E AERA RANTS x 93 z 
Cuba IM ν NONAS σα ; es 1 48 99 8t. 
96 M 
3s 84 85 
29 80 35 
24 75 10 
78 92 84 
45 97 43 
η 53 ^ 
74 88 84 
4 52 3 
70 98 92. 
15 83 79 
57 14 
GA “ot 80 

- 95 

.35 75 
16 59 7 
90 72 
23 74 43 

56 
51 9 
E casam » 32 3 
Honduras... 35 89 31 
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Safe water Sanitation Tetanus Child immunization 
vaccination 
% of % of % of Measles DPT 
population population pregnant % of children % of children 

with access with access women under 12 months under 12 months 

1980 1997 1980 1997 

99 100 99 100 
2 Sn ee ee 31 κο 

TIMES 92 1 91 

Og es 96 . 32 100 

Bpubac ond (0 REA ον πι σωμα, 48 92 

Lice cst o TT : Mota v e .; - 3 34 fa 
Israel TERON, 2 πας ( Se 89... 94 84 92 
s ΠΤ ; 5 75 ro 60 
Jamaica... soe pais 5 h ; 12 i 88... 34 90 
69 94 60 100 

i pP MM 95 NE. 93 

e su a 96 

τ c τον οἰκο 36 

τν. eet e ss 100 

4 85 70 80 

T ea aoe a) 67 96 

98 HEN: 

67 D 60 

97 $ 75 

ee ee ^ „92 

49 53. 56 57 

65 92 60 96 

96 — P 90 

98 μη 97. 

= 68 48 73 

49 87 Das 95 

πα. 99 58 91 

ne 56 " 52 

45 20 18 28 

34 85 87 89 

35 97 44 83 

ν $ Meee 99 Ἔ 97 
Mongolia eee ae 76 92 
Morocco. a X0 A E 17 92 43 95 
Mozambique. T RN 70 56 61 
88 4 90 

Namibia m" 57 - * 63 
2 85 8 78 

91 98 96 98 

80 114 76 86 

15 94 15 94 

19 42 6 28 

55 69 45 

80 93 90 92 

22 98 18 99 

4 74 2 74 

47 92 ΑἹ 95 

i 40 32 45 

πο m ο 17 -δ2 

21 94 14 98 

ο 83 47 83 

"92 96 96 95 

54 99 73 95 

83 97 3 97 

95 k 87 
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to health services 
Safe water Sanitation Tetanus Child immunization 
vaccination 
% of % of % of Measles DPT 
population population pregnant % of children % of children 
with access with access women under 12 months under 12 months 

1982 1995 1982 1995 1995-97: 1980 1997 1980 1997 
Rwanda | à is τ = 94 94 42 66 17 7 ' 
Saudi Arabia 91 93 76 86 86 8 92 41 9 
Senegal 44 50 ET -* - η 65 65 
Sierra Leone 24 34 13 = ^ 36 28 13 26 
Singapore 100 100 85 100 100 47 89 84 93. 
Slovak Republic = v» 43 51 51 ta 98 98 ; 
Slovenia S 98 80 98 98 - 82 91 
South Africa s 59 - 53 53 74 76 74 73. 
Spain 99 23 à 97 97 8 90 88 3 
Sri Lanka 37 70 66 75 75 2 94 46 91 
Sudan 40 60 5 22 22 1 92 1 7 
Sweden 100 = - E te 56 96 99 99 
Switzerland 100 100 E M 3. - 
Syrian Arab Republic 71 88 45 71 71 13 93 13 
Tajikistan η 69 b 62 62 95 
Tanzania 52 49 E 86 86 45 69 59 
Thailand 66 89 47 96 96 * 92 49 
Togo 35 55 14 41 41 38 
Trinidad and Tobago 98 96 100 96 96 88 24 
Tunisia - 72 90 46 80 80 65 92 36 
Turkey 69 By r3 A 5 27 76 42 
Turkmenistan N 60 bs 60 60 E 100 
Uganda 16 42 48 67 67 22 60 9 
Ukraine "e 55 5 49 49 M 97 53 
United Arab Emirates 100 98 75 95 95 34 95 11 
United Kingdom 1 100 100 s 96 96 52 95 44 
United States 100 73 98 * " B6 89 96 
Uruguay 88 89 59 61 61 50 80 53 
Uzbekistan + 57 - 18 18 - 88 
Venezuela 84 79 45 72 72 50 68 56 
Vietnam * η 47 30 60 60 1 96 4 
West Bank and Gaza τ = > z 3 bs 96 
Yemen, Rep. " 39 αὶ 19 19 2 51 1 
Yugoslavia, FR (Serb./Mont.) ù = * - a w 91 : 
Zambia 48 53 47 51 51 n 69 83 
Zimbabwe assi 10 77 5 66 66 56 73 39 


World 


Low Income 47 ΠΝ 12 29 $ 3 74 25 T 
Middle income — — x n 79 = E d 5 93 1 9L. 
Lower middle income NU 78 5 E a 5 93 : 

Upper middle income 77 ke s Ῥ 2 50 92 48 

Low & middle income. "^ - 75 τ - 52 2 83 

East Asia & Pacific A - 2 77 - = 36 93 

Europe & Central Asia n . . - “ κ. 91 Ὁ 

Latin America & Carib. 73 75 46 68 57 42 93 37 

Middle East & N. Africa ABS E 62 ἢ 59 44 88 42 

South Asia. Ρο 81 9 20 74 is 81 27 

Sub-Saharan Africa a 47 ` 47 39 58 

High income 1 97 

Europe EMU 95 75 


8. Data are for the most recent year available. 
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Access to health services!2.14 


[ About the data e 


The indicators in the table are provided to the World 
Health Organization (WHO) by member states as part 
of their efforts to monitor and evaluate progress in 
healthfor-all strategies. 
Because reliable, observation-based statistical data 


implementing national 


for these indicators do not exist in some developing 
countries, the data are estimated. These estimates 
may be skewed by a country's desire to show 
progress or to establish a need for international 
assistance. 

Indicators of access to health services measure 
the supply of services but reveal little about benefits 
or rate of use. They provide no information on how 
the quality or consumption of services differs among 
groups within countries, regions, or communities, for 
example. And unless the indicators are based on sur- 
vey statistics, they may not fully reflect the situation 
in the country. 

People's health is influenced by the environment 
in which they live. A lack of clean water and basic san- 
itation is the main reason diseases transmitted by 
feces are so common in developing countries. 
Drinking water contaminated by feces deposited near 
homes and an inadequate supply of water cause dis- 
eases that account for 10 percent of the total dis- 
ease burden in developing countries (World Bank 
1993c). To date, however, efforts to improve the pro- 
vision of water, sanitation, and drainage have been 
disappointing. At the end of the 1980s—which had 
been declared the International Drinking Water 
Supply and Sanitation Decade by a coalition of inter- 
national aid agencies—most people in poor regions 
Still lacked adequate sanitation. 

Governments in developing countries usually 
finance immunization against measles and diphthe- 
ria, pertussis (or whooping cough), and tetanus (DPT) 
as part of the basic public health package, though 
they often rely on personnel with limited training to 
Provide the vaccines. According to the World Bank's 
World Development Report 1993: Investing in Health, 
these diseases account for about 10 percent of the 
disease burden among children under five, compared 
With an expected 23 percent at 1970 levels of vacci- 
nation. In many developing countries, however, data 
recording practices make immunization difficult to 
measure (WHO 1996). 

Neonatal tetanus is an important cause of infant 
mortality in some developing countries. It can be pre- 
Vented through immunization of the mother during 
Pregnancy; the mother transfers immune protection 
to the baby through the placenta. Recommended 
doses for full protection are generally two tetanus 


shots during the first pregnancy and one booster shot 
during each subsequent pregnancy, with five doses 
considered adequate for lifetime protection. 
Information on tetanus shots during pregnancy is col- 
lected through surveys in which pregnant respon- 
dents are asked to show antenatal cards on which 
tetanus shots have been recorded. Because not all 
women have antenatal cards, respondents are also 
asked about their receipt of these injections. Poor 
recall may result in a downward bias in estimates of 
the share of births protected. But in settings where 
receiving injections is common, respondents may 
erroneously report having received tetanus toxoid. 


* Percentage of population with access to safe 
water is the share of the population with reasonable 
access to an adequate amount of safe water (includ- 
ing treated surface water and untreated but uncon- 
taminated water, such as from springs, sanitary 
wells, and protected boreholes). In urban areas the 
source may be a public fountain or standpipe located 
not more than 200 meters away. In rural areas the 
definition implies that members of the household do 
not have to spend a disproportionate part of the day 
fetching water. An adequate amount of safe water is 
that needed to satisfy metabolic, hygienic, and 
domestic requirements—usually about 20 liters a 
person a day. The definition of safe water has 
changed overtime. + Percentage of population with 
access to sanitation is the share of the population 
with at least adequate excreta disposal facilities that 
can effectively prevent human, animal, and insect 
contact with excreta. Suitable facilities range from 
Simple but protected pit latrines to flush toilets with 
sewerage. To be effective, all facilities must be 
correctly constructed and properly maintained. 
* Pregnant women receiving tetanus vaccination 
are the percentage of pregnant women who receive 
two tetanus toxoid injections during their first preg- 
nancy and one booster shot during each subsequent 
pregnancy. « Child immunization is the rate of vac- 
cination coverage of children under one year of age 
for four diseases—measles and diphtheria, pertus- 
sis (or whooping cough), and tetanus (DPT). A child is 
considered adequately immunized against measles 
after receiving one dose of vaccine, and against DPT 
after receiving two or three doses of vaccine, depend- 
ing on the immunization scheme. 


The table was produced 
using information provided to 
the WHO by countries as part 
of their responsibility for 
monitoring progress toward 
“health for all" as well as 
data from the WHO's EPI 
-- Information System: Global 
Summary, September 1998, and the United Nations 
Children's Fund (UNICEF), The State of the World's 
Children 1999. 
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2.15 Reproductive health 


Total fertility Adolescent Contraceptive Births attended Maternal 
rate fertility prevalence by skilled mortality 
rate health staff ratio 
% of 
births women 
per woman aged 15-49 % of total 
1980 1990-98* 1982 1996-96» 
Albania .......... niis ADM 5 n u- 
Aena ιο. EUN τς . n a 
o αν. 34 H 
Argentina... e is 
Armenia κ BN IO OON - 95 
Australia... ο, M. 
Austria usd 16 E 
Azerbaijan ,........'. 32 s s 99 
Bangladesh — : 91 49 2 8 
Belarus... metes 20 
Belgium a At. a 
Benin ] 7.0 16 34 60 
μμ νο E 45 46 
Bosnia and Herzegovina m . 
Botswana - " 7T 250* 
Brazil _ 7 98 88 
Bulgaria τ " 99 
Burkina Faso — 8 12 41 
Burundi 24 
Cam! M " 31 
16 . 58 
ο 14 B ae 1008 
Chad os. 4 24 
Chile... E 92 
Ca 85 E 
Hong Kong, China i 89 
Colombia 72 
Congo, Dem. Rep. ., 
Congo, Rep. à 
Costa Rica | E 93 
Côte d'Ivoire 11 
Croatia |. 
E n κο 
Czech Republic 69 
DONMAK, ο. 
Dominican Republic ΜΝ κ 
ΑΗ, UB: 62 
Egypt, Arab Rep. 48 
53 
Estonia 5 
Ethiopia " 
Finland — 
Iran tor 
Gabon 
Gambia, The F 
Es ον. 41 
20 
4655 
2 
18 34 
50 
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Reproductive health!2.15 


ee Assoc Women at risk Contraceptive Births attended Maternal 
ity of unintended prevalence by skilled mortality 

rate rate health staff ratlo 

births 

per 1,000 per 

births women 100,000 
per woman aged 15-19 * of total live births. 
1980 1997 1997 1982 1996-98» | 1990-97" 

1.09.1. | 5.98 14^ 

α΄ εις Εν ος 

VE 1 3907 

74 120* 
E μμ ον 

s 10* 
99... d. 
he n nns 25. 

] 86 92 120* 
pos x " pim 
Jordan 97 NT 
99 E 

45 650* 

mn ls 10: 

4 70 — 95 " 30° 

í o -— Mos BEL 

98 mE 

30 660* 

100, 15» 

89 3005 
SUM 50 610°, 

68 94 220° 

100 13° 

95 220 

57 5004 

55 6204 

88 98 94» 

14 24 5804 

40 8005 
Mauritius 2d HO 
Mexico 75 110° 
Moldova ] 23. 
z 99 65° 
20 40 370! 

29 44 1,100* 

57 580° 
68 220 

Δ ΡΝ] 1,500° 
100 Š 12° 
25° 
m 61 160° 
26 45. 5904 
5 gi 1,000* 
100 E ] 65 

91 a 
18 340° 
80 84 55° 
53 370° 
RNC | 1909 
30 56... 280* 
53 2105 
BS BP 
15° 
99 21^ 
99 41 
53° 
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2.15 Reproductive health 


Adolescent Women at risk Contraceptive Births attended Mi 
παν fertility of unintended prevalence by skilled nem 
rate pregnancy rate health staff tatio 
births * of 
per 1,000 married * of per 
births women women women 100,000 
per woman aged 15-19 aged 15-49 aged 15-49 % of total live births. 
1980 1997 1997 1990-98* 1990-98* 1982 1996-98" | 1990.95 
Rwanda τσ 62. Ἔ6 37 21 20 26 109: 
Saudi Arabia. — — ^ 73 59 114 s x 90 18° 
Senegal ." 98. 5.6 119 33 13 ‘ 47 5104 
Sieraleone 65 61 202 5 3 zu B 
Singapore — — — udo nuc i 10 x - 100 100 10° 
Slovak Republic 2.3 1.4 33 τ “ 100 8 
Slovenia — b 21 1.3 16 ο - 100 EU 
South Africa y 46 28 48 3 69 82 280: 
"AR 14 8 » : : Τε 
8.5 2.2 21 ie . 85 94 30° 
fan or AREI 6.5 4.6 54 25 10 23 86 370° 
Sweden 17 17 10 x ^ n 
Switzerland — y LB 2 fa 1.5 5 - * 6° 
Syrian Arab Republic 7.4 4.0 44 = 40 43 77 180^ 
Tajikistan 5.6. 3.5 29 E " 92 58^ 
Tanzania ΤΕΙ te 5.5 126 24 18 38 530* 
Thailand | ME Fe: TUE. V.) 1.7 70 “ ; 40 71 200° 
Togo. ^ NM 6.6 6.1 117 " - 32 640° 
Trinidad and Tobago... assin Biisin 1.9 46 z ΝΗ 98 90 
Tunisia _ ἕ L5 2.8 14 = 60 50 170° 
4.3 2.5 44 11 ' 70 76 180° 
49 3.0 17 4 " 90 b 
μμ κα. αν od 6.6 196 29 15 38 550! 
Ukreine οι. 2.0 13 34 8 
United Arab Emirates 54. «35 56 5 » 94 99 26 
United Kingdom 19 17 28 ` à à 9 
United States — — 18 2.0 60 3 76 100 ‘ Ax 
ωρα αι αφής 70 = : 96 88. 
Uzbekistan 48 33 36 a " 98 24} 
ΠΕΝ 30 98 B E 82 97 120. 
90... 24 28 t 75 100 79 108. 
a 6.0 100 P x D 
2 NOE qu CUP 105 i 21 : 48 1,400, 
a, FR (Serb./Mont.) 23 19 35 " Ξ 5 93 m 
70 56 143 27 26 A 47 e 
S 3.8 89 15 48 49 69 280: 


Latin America & Carib, 


Middle East & MOS 36 52 
South ASE  .......... “ΡΒ. 319 
55 134 

με; 26 

Europa EMU E iinet ER META. 1 


a. Data are for most recent year available. b. Official estimate. ο. UNICEF-.WHI 


on a surve 
Ὁ estimate based on statistical modeling. d. Indirect estimate based on a sample survey. e. Base 
covering 30 provinces. f. Based on a sample survey. s ΚΝ i ο 
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Reproductive health !2.15 


Reproductive health services include antenatal care, 
safe childbearing, provision of safe and effective con- 
traception, and treatment and prevention of sexually 
transmitted diseases, These services will need to 
expand rapidly over the next two decades, when the 
number of women and men of reproductive age is 
expected to nearly double (Conly and Epp 1997). 

Total and adolescent fertility rates are based on 
data on registered live births from vital registration 
systems or, in the absence of such systems, from 
censuses or sample surveys. As long as the surveys 
are fairly recent, the estimated rates are generally 
considered reliable measures of fertility in the recent 
past, In cases where no empirical information on age- 
specific fertility rates is available, a model is used to 
estimate the share of births to adolescents. For 
countries without vital registration systems fertility 
rates for 1997 are generally based on extrapolations 
from trends observed in censuses or surveys from 
earlier years. 

An increasing number of couples in the developing 
world want to limit or postpone childbearing but are 
not using effective contraceptive methods. These cou- 
ples face the risk of unintended pregnancy, shown in 
the table as the percentage of married women of 
reproductive age who do not want to become pregnant 
but are not using contraception (Bulatao 1998). 
Information on this indicator is collected through sur- 
veys and excludes women not exposed to the risk of 
pregnancy because of postpartum anovulation, meno- 
pause, or infertility. Common reasons for not using 
contraception are lack of knowledge about contra- 
Ceptive methods and concerns about their possible 
health side-effects. 

Contraceptive prevalence reflects all methods— 
ineffective traditional methods as well as highly ef- 
fective modern methods. Contraceptive prevalence 
rates are obtained mainly from demographic and 
health surveys and contraceptive prevalence surveys 
(See Primary data documentation for the most recent 
Survey year). Unmarried women are often excluded 
from such surveys, which may bias the estimates. 

The share of births attended by health staff is an 
indicator of a health system's ability to provide ade- 
Quate care for pregnant women. Good antenatal and 
postnatal improves maternal health and 
reduces maternal and infant mortality. But data may 
Not reflect such improvements because health infor- 
mation systems are often weak, maternal deaths are 
underreported, and rates of maternal mortality are 
difficult to measure. The data in the table are from 
the World Health Organization (WHO). They are based 


care 


on national sources, derived from official community 
and hospital records. Some reflect only births in hos- 
pitals and other medical institutions. In some cases 
smaller private and rural hospitals are excluded, and 
sometimes even primitive local facilities are 
included. Thus the coverage is not always compre- 
hensive, and cross-country comparisons should be 
made with extreme caution. 

Measurement of maternal mortality is subject to 
many types of errors. Even in industrial countries with 
vital registration systems, misclassification of mater- 
nal deaths has been found to lead to serious under- 
estimation. In developing countries, few of which have 
vital registration systems, data on maternal mortality 
are sometimes from hospitals or other health ser- 
vices records, and it is unknown how representative 
they are. In rural areas few pregnant women have 
access to health services, while in other settings hos- 
pitals receive a high proportion of women in need of 
emergency obstetric care. Household surveys such as 
the Demographic and Health Surveys attempt to mea- 
sure maternal mortality by asking respondents about 
survivorship of sisters. This sisterhood method is 
essentially a variant of a demographic approach to 
estimating adult mortality. Its main disadvantage is 
that the estimates of maternal mortality that it pro- 
duces pertain to the 12 years or so before the survey, 
making the method unsuitable for monitoring recent 
changes or observing the impact of interventions. An 
alternative approach collects more detailed birth and 
survivorship histories for siblings, as well as the age 
at death for any who have died. This approach 
requires very large sample sizes and relies on the 
accuracy of the reported dates of births and deaths. 

The maternal mortality ratios in the table are offi- 
cial estimates from administrative records, survey- 
based estimates using the sisterhood method, or 
derived from a demographic model developed by the 
United Nations Children's Fund (UNICEF) and the 
WHO. The maternal mortality ratio should not be con- 
fused with a true rate: the ratio includes maternal 
deaths (mainly from abortion) in the numerator for 
which no births are included in the denominator. 


Definitions 


* Total fertility rate is the number of children that 
would be born to a woman if she were to live to the 
end of her childbearing years and bear children in 
accordance with current age-specific fertility rates. 
* Adolescent fertility rate is the number of births per 
1,000 women aged 15-19. + Women at risk of unin- 
tended pregnancy are the percentage of fertile, mar- 
ried women of reproductive age who do not want to 
become pregnant and are not using contraception. 
* Contraceptive prevalence rate is the percentage 
of women who are practicing, or whose sexual part- 
ners are practicing, any form of contraception. It is 
usually measured for married women aged 15-49 
only. + Births attended by skilled health staff are the 
percentage of deliveries attended by personnel 
trained to give the necessary supervision, care, and 
advice to women during pregnancy, labor, and the 
postpartum period, to conduct deliveries on their own, 
and to care for newborns. + Maternal mortality ratio 
is the number of women who die during pregnancy and 
childbirth, per 100,000 live births. 


Data on reproductive health come from demographic 
and health surveys, the WHO's Coverage of Maternity 
Care (19974), and the WHO and UNICEF's Revised 
1990 Estimates of Maternal Mortality: Α New 
Approach (1996). 
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2.16 Health: risk factors and future challenges 


Tuberculosis 
Prevalence Low- Prevalence Smoking Consump. 
of anemia birthweight of child prevalence tlon of 
babies malnutrition lodized 
salt 
Weight for age Height for age 
% of * of wot Incidence Prevalence 
pregnant children children Male Female per 100,000 thousands 


% of adults  % of adults people of cases 
1985-95" 1985-95» 1997 1997 


Albania. 1.80. 8 28 2 
Aera ek = M 24 
Angola δ 5 238 56 
Argentina som. 23 56 30 
Armenia - "m 44 2 
Australia 29 21 8 2 
Austria 12 27 19 2 
Azerbaijan E: E 58 7 
Bangladesh | 60 15 246 620 

Belarus — ** E 65 

Belgum ο 91... 19 16 
Benin 25.. - ^ 220 21 

v. ae 50 31 253 

81 

Botswana E 503 
Brazil —— 11 40 25 78 194 

μια E ο Απ ο σκι το 49. 17 43 

Burkina Fas 155 

Burundi 252 
Cambodia . 70 10 539 101 

Cameroon. Pa 133 

πι Acta d fc) 31 29 7 

Central African Republic 28 237 

Chad ,,..... Š 205 

Chite.. 38 25 29 
Chis rudes 61 7 113 2,721 

Hong Kong, China 29 3 95 

35 19 55 
40 25 263 188 

Cong Rep. E 277 

Costa Rica. 35 20 18 

Cote d'Ivoire 290 

Croatia E 64 

GUE πώ ος 49 25 18 

Czech Republic 43 31 20 

Denmark... 37 37 11 

Dominican Republic 66 14 114 

Ec 5 165 

Egypt, Arab Rep. 40 1 36 

El Sane 38 12 74 

Eritrea. Ἂ s 227 

Estonia 52 24 52 
Ethiopia xn od 251 213 

27 19 13 

40 27 19 

174 

211 

: " : 67 

37 22 15 

26 Ἢ x 214 

46 82 29 

50 38 18 85 

171 

--.. i * 181 

]— 32 5 i sas 

Honduras , 40 36 ii 96 
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Health: risk factors and future challenges |2.16 


Prevalence Low- 
Ὃ m ών are Tuberculosis Consens 
babies malnutrition lodized 
salt 
Weight for age Height for age 
% of % of %of Incidence Prevalence 
pregnant children children Male Female per 100,000 thousands % of 
women % of births under 5 under 5 % of adults — 9 of adults people of cases households 
1985-95" 1982 1993-96" 1992-97» 1992-97» 1985-95" 1985-95" 1997 1997 1992-98" 
AI 7 E 
187 4,854 70 
285 1,606 62 
62 94 
56... td... 
1 
5 
0 100 
48. * 
1 75 
Ez 59 
106 100 
91 5 
NGA 
3 pon 
17. 93 
1 92 
13 Τ8 
5 κ 
in NE 
58 73 
33 58 
30 ys 
58 9 
13 3 
d 0 
"m. 99. 
5 a 
9 62 
28 
66 62 
163 n 
12 59 
ιβ 
1 
0 m 
5 98 
32 7 
442 98 
0 κ 
9... 09 
583 19 
2 .92 
30 m 
5 79 
70 93 
481 15 
26 
4 
9 
42 
241 | 30 
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2.16 Health: risk factors and future cha iges 


Prevalence Low- Prevalence Smoking | Tuberculosis Consump. 
of anemia birthweight of child prevalence tlon of 
babies malnutrition iodized 
salt 
Weight for age Height for age 
κά κ οί % of Incidence Prevalence 
pregnant children children Male Female per 100,000 thousands Kot 
women % of births under 5 under 5 * of adults % of adults people of cases households 
1985-95" 1982 1993-96" | 1992-97" 1992-97" | 1985-95" 1985-95» 1997 1997 1992-99 
Rwanda S AM 5 17 29 49 id » 276 17 s 
Saudi Arabia η = - T : 53 Ρ 46 14 
Senegal - 26 is E 22 23 - : 223 33 
Sierra Leone " . " Se - . ? 315 23 
Singapore A $e 8 Ἢ 14 ες 32 3 48 2 
Slovak Republic : m " 6 - - 43 26 35 2 
Slovenia x 8 6 " * 35 23 30 
South Africa 37 " . 9 23 52 17 394 266 
Spain . ip 1 1 $ 5 48 25 61 23 
Sri Lanka 39 25 18 38 24 55 1 48 14 
Sudan 36 17 15 34 34 ο. . 180 112 
Sweden η 4 5 " 22 24 5 0 
Switzerland -— -- Π 5 s - 36 26 11 1 
Syrian Arab Republic E 10 7 13 21 . $ 75 17 
Tajikistan 50 . m - s m ἐν 87 9 
Tanzania se m 14 31 43 - 307 124 
Thailand A Se BT 12 7 Ν M 49 4 142 180 
Togo : 48 Ν 20 19 34 65 14 353 19 
Trinidad and Tobago | 53 " 10 " “ a a 11 o 
Tunisia 2 T 16 9 23 Z 1 40 6 
Turkey - B 8 10 21 63 24 41 42 
Turkmenistan E ra PA E i 27 1 74 5 
Uganda -.30 m 5 26 38 κ j 312 94 
Ukraine - +s 6 8 57 22 61 49 
United Arab Emirates 46 8 8 7 = r 21 1 
United Kingdom E κ 6 : - 28 26 18 11 
United States — ELA 7 8 1 2 28 23 7 15 
Uruguay — , 20 8 8 10 41 27 31 1 
Uzbekistan 3 * » 19 31 40 1 81 29 2 
Venezuela 29 9 9 5 15 29 12 42 1i 5 
Vietnam — 52 25 17 45 47 73 4 189 221 E 
WestBankandGaza — . T e - τὰ 2 " M 26 1 ma 
Yemen, Rep. a X 19 29 42 " " 111 31 2. 
Yugoslavia, FR (Serb./Mont.) E z T 2 7 52 31 51 8 m 
Zambia — : 34 a 13 24 42 39 7 576 61 2°. 
Zimbabwe ......... μα aay i τμ 16 21 86 15 543 74 8. 
mon 12w 136w 16.146ἱ 
Mie incom EE. 
Lower middle income — — 12 i 
tessera μμ te 10 129 
Upper middle income 
Ὶ δν 21 81 
Low δι middle Income 10 157 
East Asia & Pacific 6 151 
Europe & Central Asia 26 75 
Latin America & Carib, | 20 81 
Middle East & N. Africa 
T prereset = * 66 
South Asia - 41 4 193 
Sub-Saharan Africa E 5 267 
High income zs 
Pest eer desinis , 5 39 22 24 
Euh eec 39 24 22 


a. Data are for the most recent year available. 
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2.16 


The limited availability of data on health status is a major 
constraint to assessing the health situation in develop- 
ing countries. Surveillance data are lacking for a num- 
ber of major public health concerns. Estimates of 
prevalence and incidence are available for some dis- 
eases but are often unreliable and variable. National 
health authorities differ widely in their capacity and will- 
ingness to collect or report information. Even when 
intentions are good, reporting is based on definitions 
that may vary widely across countries or over time. To 
compensate for the paucity of data and ensure reason- 
able reliability and international comparability, the World 
Health Organization (WHO) prepares estimates in accor- 
dance with epidemiological and statistical standards. 
Adequate quantities of micronutrients (vitamins 
and minerals) are essential for healthy growth and 
development. Studies indicate that more people are 
deficient in iron (anemic) than any other micronutrient, 
and most of those suffering are women of reproduc- 
tive age. Anemia during pregnancy can harm both the 
mother and the fetus, causing loss of the baby, pre- 
mature birth, or low birthweight. Estimates of the 
prevalence of anemia among pregnant women are gen- 
erally drawn from clinical data, which suffer from two 
weaknesses: the sample is not random because it is 
based on those who seek care, and private clinics or 
hospitals may not be part of the reporting network. 
Low birthwelght, which is associated with maternal 
malnutrition, raises the risk of infant mortality and 
Stunts growth in infancy and childhood, increasing the 
incidence of other forms of retarded development. 
Estimates of low-birthweight infants are drawn mostly 
from hospital records. But many births in developing 
countries take place at home, and these births are sel- 
dom recorded. A hospital birth may indicate higher 
Income and therefore better nutrition, or it could indicate 
a higher-risk birth, possibly skewing the data on birth- 
weights downward. Changes in this indicator are more 
likely to reflect changes in reporting practices than 
actual changes in the rate of low birthweight. The data 
Should be treated with caution, and no comparisons 
within or across countries should be attempted. 
Estimates of child malnutrition, based on both weight 
for age (underweight) and height for age (stunting), are 
from national survey data. The proportion of children 
Underweight is the most common indicator of malnutri- 
tion. Being underweight, even mildly, increases the risk 
Of death and inhibits cognitive development in children. 
Moreover, it perpetuates the problem from one genera- 
tion to the next, through malnourished women having 
low-birthweight babies. Height for age reflects linear 
growth achieved pre- and postnatally, and a deficit indi- 


cates longterm, cumulative effects of inadequacies of 
health, diet, or care. It is often argued that stunting is a 
population proxy for multifaceted deprivation. 

By the mid-1990s there were an estimated 1.1 bil- 
lion smokers worldwide, or one in three of the global 
adult population. While the prevalence of smoking 
has been declining in high-income countries in the 
past three decades, it has been increasing in many 
low- and middle-income countries, and more than 80 
percent of smokers live in developing countries. In 
1990 tobacco was estimated to cause about 3 mil- 
lion deaths worldwide. Tobacco causes heart disease 
and other vascular diseases, and cancers of the lung 
and other organs. But the delay between starting to 
smoke and developing a fatal disease may be as 
much as 30 years. Thus the health impact in devel- 
oping countries, where the smoking epidemic is still 
at an early stage, is not yet fully visible but is 
expected to increase rapidly in the future. Data on 
smoking are obtained through surveys. Because they 
give a one-time estimate of the prevalence of smok- 
ing with no information on intensity or duration, they 
should be interpreted with caution. 

Tuberculosis (TB) is the major cause of death from 
a single infectious agent among adults in developing 
countries (WHO 1998). In industrial countries TB has 
reemerged largely as a result of cases among immi- 
grants. From an economic point of view this epidemic 
is about wasted lives and lost productivity. From a 
health perspective it is about the need to efficiently 
organize and finance the health sector to serve the 
needs of the population. And from a social perspective 
it is about the need to provide equitable access to 
appropriate health services because TB is most likely 
to be contracted by the poor. The estimates on TB inci- 
dence presented in the table are based on a new 
approach in which reported cases are adjusted using 
the ratio of case notifications to the estimated share of 
cases detected by panels of 80 epidemiologists con- 
vened by the WHO. 

lodine deficiency (IDD) is the single most impor- 
tant cause of preventable mental retardation, and it 
contributes significantly to the risk of stillbirth and 
miscarriage. One indicator of iodine deficiency is goi- 
ter. Severe cases of IDD include cretinism and 
dwarfism; less severe cases in both adults and chil- 
dren may lead to a decline of 10-15 intelligence quo- 
tient (IQ) points. lodized salt is the best source of 
iodine, and a global campaign to iodize edible salt is 
significantly reducing the risks (UNICEF, The State of 
the World's Children 1999). 


* Prevalence of anemia, or iron deficiency, is 
defined as hemoglobin levels less than 11 grams 
per deciliter among pregnant women. * Low-birth- 
welght babies are newborns weighing less than 
2,500 grams, with the measurement taken within 
the first hours of life, before significant postnatal 
weight loss has occurred. * Prevalence of child 
malnutrition is the percentage of children under five 
whose weight for age and height for age are less 
than minus two standard deviations from the 
median for the international reference population 
aged 0-59 months. For children up to two years of 
age, height is measured by recumbent length. For 
older children, height is measured by stature while 
standing. The reference population, adopted by the 
WHO in 1983, is based on children from the United 
States, who are assumed to be well nourished. 
* Smoking prevalence is the percentage of men 
and women over 15 who smoke cigarettes. 
* Incidence of tuberculosis is the estimated num- 
ber of new tuberculosis cases (pulmonary, smear 
positive, extrapulmonary). * Prevalence of tuber- 
culosis is the number of people suffering from 
tuberculosis in 1997. * Consumption of lodized 
salt refers to the percentage of households that use 
edible salt fortified with iodine. 


The data presented here are drawn from a variety of 
sources, including the United Nations’ Update on the 
Nutrition Situation; the WHO's World Health Statistics 
Annual, Global Tuberculosis Control Report 1997, and 
Tobacco or Health: A Global Status Report, 1997; 
UNICEF's The State of the World's Children 1999; and 
the WHO and UNICEF's Low Birth Weight: A Tabulation 
of Available Information (1992). 
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Adult People Adult HIV-1 prevalence Stage of | Socially Reported condom use With 
HIV currently In selected populations HIV/AIDS | marketed nonregular partner 
prevalence | infected epidemic?| condom 
Women sales 
attending 
urban 
High-risk antenatal 
group Survey clinics millions Survey Male 
% infected year % infected 1997 1997 year % 
Albi i UK 0.6 
Algeria. 5 : Ux 
Angola - .5de 1995 0.9! ce 
Argentina. 67.0" 1997 0.8! c 
Armenia ας " UK 
Australia 2.0! E 5 Ν - x 
13.54 5 * ο " 1992 38" 
0.0* = ος Ν s 
0.5° 5 ο Ν 140 
υκ 
k M " UK à 
43.0" 1997 3.7 0 3 i 
EE A E UK 5 1994 65 
B ! and Herzegovina E E “ UK . 
Botswana 48.919 — 1997 340! G 2 " 
30.0'^ 1995 2.5! c 35 1996 15 
0.0° 1993 0.0 N x A 
à - 58.2!^ 1997 9.7 G 10 1993 58 
830 JU i 1997 17.07 G 1 
240 1997 48.411 1997 29 ς 10 
489 — 1995 18.0^ 1996 69! G 12 
2,988... a " i E UK m 3 
10.77 1996 830.154 1996 1384 G 2 1994-95 37 
T: 1995 13.4^ 1995 24 ο 8 " 
0.754 1994 0411 Ν E 1997 33 
717.29 1997 0.0 ο 17 
3 = n UK " 
26.2" 1994 0.5! ο 7 
290004 1997 4,7'a c 2 
12044 1997 5.8 G 0.2 : " 
15.8! 1992 00 ο 8 1995 55 
63,0^^ 1997 90/8 G 16 1994 43 
a S E UK 
0.0° 1996 0.0! N » " 
10.315 1995 0.05 c 1994 41 
E s. ae: UK "m DE 
1147» 1995 2.4! ο 1997 48" 
8.65 1992 0.3 N 
T6» 1994 0.0 ο d 
6.0* 1994-95 0.0* ο 2 
25.005 1994 30" ο 
0055 S » N * m E 
37.5"^ — 1997 1644» G 28 1994 48 
915 1994 0.0% N "Ha 
30.411 1994 0.4k c 1993 65 
16.75» 1996-97 4.7 ο 
34,778 1997 2.0! ο 
" UK 
uu 1995 ο0» υκ à 
75.853 1996 17! ο 5 
Guatemala. ue N s 
uus E x z C 1 E “a 
Guinea-Bissau _ 366 1996 1.5'^a ο 8 1992 
Bissau, 36.755 1997 2.0 ο 0.7 s s 
ο sue 21.4* 1996 6.0! -95 51 
Honduras | G 8 1994 
dicii δεν 30.04» 1996 1.0» ο 4 = 
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Adult HIV-1 prevalence 


Adult People 


HIV currently in selected populations 
prevalence | infected 
Women 
attending 
% of urban 
population High-risk antenatal 
aged 15-49 Survey group Survey clinics 
1997 1997 year % infected? year * infected" 
Hungary 0.04 ...2,000 
India 0,82 4,100,000 
Indonesia 0.05 — 52,000 
Iran, Islamic Rep. «0.005 _ 
iraq «0.005. “ 
Ireland 0.09 1,700 
Israel 0.07 te 
[ 0.31 90000 
Jamaica 0.99 3.14000 
Japan 001 6800. 
Jordan 0.02 "A 
Kazakhstan 0.03 2,500 
Kenya 11.64 1,600,000 
Korea, Dem. Rep. «0.005 xà 
Korea, Rep. 0.01 3,100 
Kuwait 0.12 ; x 
Kyrgyz Republic «0.0005 «100. 
Lao POR 0.04 1,100 
Latvia : 0.01 ..«100 
Lebanon 0.09 ECT 
Lesotho 8.35 85,000 1993-94 
Libya 0.05 Hn EHE 
Lithuania 001. -100 1995 . 
Macedonia, FYR 0.01 «1005. 2m E 
Madagascar "0.12 ` 8,600 1996 
Malawi "44.92 8 “A 
Malaysia "0.62 δη 7 
Mali 1.67 31,894 1997 . 2.78 
Mauritania 0.52 .A7* 1993-94 054 
Mauritius 0.08 90 
Mexico. 3 0.35 94. 
Moldova j 0.44 0.08 
Mongolia | 0.01 ) 1987-93. .90 
Morocco ` 0.03 -. 1991-97. 4997... 02' 
Mozambique | 1447 1,200000 1995 1996 . 182^ 
Myanmar 440,000 1997 .. κο 
Namibia 150,000 1993-94 1996 . 17.44 
Nepal 26,000 _ 1992... 09... 
Netherlands 14,000 0.3* 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua "uos 
Niger ^ “65,000 13 
Nigeria à (442 2,300,000. A41 
ona Ro rcs 
Oman r VIS ο 
Pakistan 0.2! 
Panama 03 
Papua New Guinea 36 
Paraguay - "on ..00 
Pen 05 
Philippines 
Poland 
Portugal xe 
Pent Wie. 23" 
Romania ας 
Russian Fede „0.0 


c 


ΝΠ 


Stage οἵ | Socially 
HIV/AIDS | marketed 
epidemic* 


1997 


gna 


iRizioioipiz 


Ξ::5:Ξ:-ο:ο:5:Ξ:ο5:ω:οο:5:5:π:ο 


nonregular partner 
condom 
sales 
millions. Survey Male 
1997 year * 
300 
14 
8 1993 35 
2 
1997 69 
1996 69" 
T 
6 
6 
4 
1996 28" 
1997 63" 
10 1997 31 
2 
0.02 
7 
37 1994 8" 
1992 8 
103 
1994 38 
1996 
13 
1 


Reported condom use with 


Female 
* 


13 


66 


19 


12 
78 
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Adult People Adult HIV-1 prevalence Stage of | Socially Reported condom use with 
HIV currently in selected populations HIV/AIDS | marketed nonregular partner 
prevalence | infected epidemic*| condom 
Women sales 
attending 
% of urban 
population High-risk antenatal 
group Survey clinics millions Survey Male Female 
% infected” year % infected* 1997 1997 year % % 


Rwanda 3489! ^ 1996 179΄ G 2 
Saudi Arabia ail ees a UK = 
Senegal — g.4t^ 1996 0.2! ς 2 
Sierra Leone 26.7" 1992 20" ο 
Singapore... 3.6! ΓΞ 5 Ν 
Slovak Republi 0.0*5 1992 0.0 N E 5 
Slovenia — οἱ» 1995 0.0* N " 1996 17 
South Africa — 20.1° 1997 160» G 3 s Ῥ 
Span — 45.05 1995 043» ο 3 1995 49 
Sri Lanka 0.01" 1993 0.0! N 7 » " 
Sudan — 19.154 1995 30» c 1995 20 
Sweden ......... 5.35 c E s 
Switzerland — 3,34 " 5 N 1994 57 
Syrian Arab Republic 10 1993 0.0' N 
x Ἢ υκ 3 " x 
1995-96 13.7 G 11 1996 35 
1997 194 c " 
..1996 δαί G 4 
1995-96 10" c 
UK i 
N 16 
ώρα s UK » » " 
1997 99/3 G 17 1995 20 
1997 9.1: ο 
E ^ UK " " 2 
1996 03» ο E 1991 23 
UK 
ο 
UK P 
ihe Ν ς 0.1 55 " 
1997 914 ς 33 1995 30” 
UK 
N 
- = UK αν o " 
1995 — 338» G 7 1996 46* 
1996 47.4! 6 2 1994 60 


a. C is concentrated, G is generalized, N is nascent, UK is unknown. b. Samples of high-risk populations may not be representative of those populations. c. Not necessarily representative οἱ 
women who do not use antenatal services. d. Female. e. Patients with sexually transmitted diseases. f. Data are averaged. g. Classification is based on previous years" observations 
included HIV-2. h. Sample size unknown. i. Homosexual or bisexual men. |. Women without syphilis. k. UNAIDS and WHO 1998. Median. |. Injecting drug users. m. Both male and female. n. Se 
workers. o. Male. p. Data are the best available but are not necessarily reliable due to small samples (<100). q. HIV-1 and/or HIV-2. r. Not specifically urban. s. WHO-EC Collaborating 0008 


ἂν ον European HIV Prevalence Database. t. UNAIDS, Epidemiological Fact Sheet. u. National AIDS Control Organization, Government of India. v. Military. w. National data. X. Urban sam 
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At the end of 1998 the Joint United Nations 
Programme on HIV/AIDS (UNAIDS) estimated that 
33.4 million people worldwide were infected with the 
human immunodeficiency virus (HIV) or suffering from 
AIDS and that 13.9 million people had died of AIDS 
since the beginning of the epidemic. More than 9 of 
every 10 people infected with HIV live in developing 
countries, and two-thirds of all infections are in Sub- 
Saharan Africa. HIV infection and AIDS mortality dis- 
proportionately affect prime-aged adults at the peak 
of their economic and reproductive lives. Already the 
AIDS epidemic has resulted in huge setbacks in the 
quality of life in the most severely affected countries, 
reducing life expectancy as much as 10-20 years. 


HIV prevalence and distribution 

Because of the long symptom-free period between the 
time of HIV infection and the development of AIDS—an 
average of about 10 years—the number of people actu- 
ally sick with AIDS at any time is only a small percent- 
age of those infected. There are few nationally 
representative surveys of HIV infection levels. The esti- 
mates of HIV prevalence among adults and of the total 
number of people currently infected are based on plau- 
Sible extrapolations from surveys of smaller, nonrepre- 
sentative groups. 

HIV tends to move in a series of small, overlapping 
epidemics first among people who practice high-risk 
behavior—people with many sexual partners who do not 
use condoms and people who inject drugs and share 
unsterilized needles and syringes. These individuals are 
most likely to become infected when HIV first enters the 
Population and are also most likely to unknowingly pass 
HIV to others. HIV typically spreads rapidly among those 
with the riskiest behavior. It then spreads more slowly 
among people with lower-risk behavior—some of whom 
are monogamous and do not inject drugs—through 
unprotected sex with an infected partner. Women who 
become infected can transmit HIV to their children 
before, during, or after birth. Preventing HIV transmis- 
Sion among those with the riskiest behavior as early as 
Possible can have a large "multiplier effect" in prevent- 
ing infections in the rest of the population. 

Estimates of HIV prevalence for "high-risk" groups 
represent the results of a specific study or an average 
Of prevalence rates from several sources or sites in 8 
Country for the most recent year available. The data 
Come from surveys measuring HIV-1, except where oth- 
erwise noted. Footnotes indicate the groups to which 
the data refer. Because of the difficulty of establishing 
Samples of individuals with certain characteristics, stud- 
les based on samples of high-risk populations may not 


be representative of those populations. Women attend- 
ing prenatal clinics are assumed to have a lower risk of 
contracting HIV, but because they are a self-selected 
group, their HIV prevalence rates are not necessarily rep- 
resentative of other low-risk individuals who do not use 
these services. Further, these data may be collected 
from a nonrandom sample of clinics. 

Whenever possible, the entries represent the results 
of one or more studies with a sample size of at least 
100 people. If more than one study was available for the 
same year and covered comparable geographic areas, 
an unweighted average was taken. Surveys with excep- 
tionally small sample sizes (less than 100) were used if 
they provided the only estimate available. Estimates 
based on small samples have been noted, 


Stages of the epidemic 

The stage of the HIV/AIDS epidemic indicates the extent 
to which HIV has spread among those practicing high- 
risk behavior and outward to low-risk populations. 
Countries are classified by stage of the epidemic if HIV 
prevalence has been reported for a high-risk population 
since 1992. But there are many countries for which the 
available data predate 1992 and many with no infor- 
mation on high-risk groups. The table reflects conserv- 
ative estimates of the spread of HIV; many countries 
may be further along than indicated. China and India 
have been classified as having concentrated epidemics 
on the basis of a concentrated epidemic in at least one 
province or state. 


Condom sales and condom use 

Despite important progress in prolonging and improving 
the quality of AIDS patients’ lives, there still is no cure 
for HIV/AIDS nor is there an effective preventive vaccine. 
For the time being the most effective way of reducing 
HIV transmission is through behavioral change—reduc- 
ing the number of sexual partners, increasing condom 
use, and using safe injecting practices. A number of 
countries have adopted social marketing programs that 
sell condoms at subsidized prices at nontraditional out- 
lets and popularize their use. In most countries con- 
doms are also distributed free of charge through 
government programs and can be purchased from pri 
vate sources. 

The effect of increased condom use on the spread of 
HIV infection will depend on the extent to which condom 
use increases among people with the largest number of 
partners. The data on condom use with nonregular part- 
ners come from nationally representative Surveys of sex- 
ual behavior as reported to UNAIDS or calculated directly 
from Demographic and Health Surveys. 


* Adult HIV prevalence is the percentage of people 
aged 15-49 who are infected with HIV. « People 
currently Infected include all estimated cases, 
regardless of age. * Adult HIV-1 prevalence in high- 


risk groups represents the most recent and highest 
level of infection found in one of the following 
groups: sex workers, injecting drug users, patients 
with sexually transmitted diseases, men who have 
sex with men, or the military. « Stage of HIV/AIDS 
epidemic is defined as nascent (N) if HIV prevalence 
in high-risk populations is less than 5 percent, con- 
centrated (C) if HIV prevalence in high-risk popula- 
tions is 5 percent or higher but still less than 5 
percent among women attending antenatal clinics 
and generalized (G) if HIV prevalence among women 
attending antenatal clinics is 5 percent or higher. 
Epidemics in countries with no data on prevalence in 
high-risk groups or only data prior to 1992 are clas- 
sified as unknown (UK) unless data from an earlier 
year with a sample size greater than 100 indicated 
very high infection levels in a high-risk group. 
* Socially marketed condom sales refer to sales 
through special programs that sell condoms at low, 
heavily subsidized prices and make condoms avail- 
able through nontraditional outlets. * Reported 
condom use with nonregular partner shows the per- 
centage of men and women who used a condom with 
their last nonregular partner (that is, not a spouse 
or long-term partner) in the past 12 months or who 
ever used a condom with a nonregular partner in 
some shorter reference period, 


[χο υπ RA DOCU 


The data presented here are 
drawn from a variety of 
sources, including the World 
Bank's Confronting AIDS: 
Public Priorities in a Global 
Epidemic (1997b); the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census’s 
HIV/AIDS Surveillance Data- 
base (1998); the WHOEC Collaborating Centre on 
AIDS's European HIV Prevalence Database; UNAIDS and 
WHO's Report on the Global HIV/AIDS Epidemic (June 
1998); UNAIDS's Epidemiological Fact Sheets; the gov- 
ernment of India; DKT International's 1997 Contra- 
ceptive Social Marketing Statistics (1998); and results 
of the Demographic and Health Surveys. 
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Life expectancy Infant mortality Under-five Child mortality Adult mortality 
at birth rate mortality rate rate 
rate 


Male 
per 1,000 

1980 1997 
140 122 
226 160 
569 412 
205 165 
158 164 
8 178 110 
Aus 78 Lu 14 5 17 7 197 123 
Azerbi 68. τι 30 20 x 23 ^ = 262 213 
Bangladesh. Y utr κα SR BL σας 75 211 104 37 47 383 285 
Belarus |. mind P E Ml ..16 12 255 333 
Belgium — dic d. SATS, 77 12 6 15 7 " n 173 134 
116 88 214 149 89 90 486 362 
118 66 170 96 53 47 357 269 
31 13 181 170 
τι 58 18 16 341 600 
70. 34 8 9 221 202 
.20 18 " 190 213 
121 99 107 110 467 540 
122 101 114 489 550 
201. 473 349 
94 64 75 489 390 
10. 161 106 
117 63 64 540 567 
123. 106 99 556 448 
„32 3 2 218 143 
42 10 11 185 165 
11 150 109 
AL, 7 7 237 210 

112 s 
89 408 464 
20 n 159 117 
108 71 421 510 
21... 233 176 
-r Me 135 125 
.16 225 181 
Bes 163 144 
P 13 13 183 150 
A 12 9 229 180 
120 22 28 257 198 
5 17 20 410 207 
.91 89 78 450 
A 291 284 
155 491 550 
8 206 141 
10 190 130 
116 474 380 
«359. 83 79 584 404 
25 210 197 
12. 177 133 
94 63 62 400 278 
18 134 114 
s 22 24 336 296 
185 122 112 589 399 
169 τ 3 535 469 
123 59 58 348 427 
70 306 193 
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Life expectancy Infant mortality Under-five Child mortality Adult mortality 
at birth rate mortality rate rate 
rate 
per 1,000 Male Female Male Female 
live births per 1,000 per 1,000 per 1,000 per 1,000 
1980 1997 1988-98’ 1988-98"! 1980 1997 1980 1997 
ΠΝ PRO Hes? ης πώς sew τη n 
india ΤΙΜΗ . 2 . 278 202 
Indonesia ο Yor 368 240 308 188 
Iran, Islamic Rep. 2 s um 1 
as i175 1 103 73 
israel 138 111 85 69 
Italy 163 117 80 54 
Jamaica 186 — 141 124 86 
129 100 70 46 
po : 6 6 60 121 
ue 10. 5 312 383 140 168 
33 33 417 425 339 397 
A ΤΙ οὔθ 268 156 207 
Korea, Dem. Rep. as ος ip e 
[iine iid 3 B 172 424 116 65 
uwait ἢ PAN 143 
Kyrgyz Republic 10, S PM a En pes ae 
QU 281 3065 106 100 
rae 241 177 484 134 
en Sii 320 .. 279 282 
uda 6 5 276 187 218 135 
m 243 269 92 88 
Lithuania "st nA 
Macedonía, FYR 15 68 353 332 28 295 
Madagascar "E SN i ms ' ΤΝ EE 2 
Malani 4 4 230 187 149 114 
me 136 198 454 416 .. 362 334 
Mal 505. 344 416 294 
μος d 277 205 181 97 
erm. 15 17 205 166 1241 83 
Meneo CR 289 316 173 177 
Moldova 320 . 203. . 273 170 
Mongolia 24 19 264 207 207 150 
Moreeeo “84 82 468 400 361 354 
Mozambique a84 203 313.217 
Myanmar, 30 34 427 366 306 341 
Namibia 376 274 395 84 
Nepal. 433124 74 62 
Netherlands 177 7132 94 68 
New Zealand p 277 202 189 126 
Nicaragua 212 232 562 450 453 342 
Niger... 118 202 535 398 453 335 
Nigeria 444 114 74 59 
Norway, 389 143 326 108 
1 MM 22 37 283 175 2041 158 
πον i72 131 17 81 
Panama — 28 21 514 348 478 333 
Papua New Guinea 10 12 198 ^ 185 144 124 
Paraguay 19 2ο 200 229. 124 
μ 28 25 323 200 259 153 
Philippines 254 238 105 91 
Roland 199 154 95 72 
Portugal. 7 159 168 78 63 
Puerto Rico 7 5 216 2Ο 119 119 
Romania, 3 2 8... 370 120 . 130 


Russian Federation — 
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Life expectancy Infant mortality Under-five Child mortality Adult mortality 
at birth rate mortality rate rate 
rate 
per 1,000 Male Female Male Female 
years live births per 1,000 per 1,000 per 1,000 per 1,000 per 1,000 

1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 1988-98" 1988-98’ 1980 1997 1980 
Rwanda 46 40 128 124 5 209 87 73 503 585 409 
Saudi Arabia 61 τα 65 21 85 28 x 2 283 171 241 
Senegal 45 52 117 70 190 110 76 74 586 453 516 
Sierra Leone 35 37 190 170 336 286 > 5 540 544 527 
Singapore τι 76 12 4 13 6 - an 199 136 115 
Slovak Republic 70 73 21 9 23 «d ὁ» 2 226 208 105 
Slovenia 70 75 15 5 18 6 3 Š 250 173 105 
South Africa 57 65 67 48 91 65 ^s 261 
Spain A 76 78 12 5 16 7 - " 144 124 69 
Sri Lanka 68 73 34 14 48 19 10 9 210 156 152 
Sudan 48 55 94 71 145 115 62 63 537 373 462 
Sweden 76 79 7 4 9 5 142 105 76 
Switzerland 76 79 9 5 11 6 145 106 70 
Syrian Arab Republic 62 69 56 31 73 38 206 " 
Tajikistan 66 68 58 30 36 190 234 129 
Tanzania 50 48 108 85 176 136 59 52 451 502 370 
Thailand 64 69 49 33 58 38 11 11 280 219 210 
Ta EO 49 49 110 86 175 138 75 90 457 477 375 
Trinidad and Tobago 68 73 35 12 40 15 4 3 234 168 166 
Ta ος : 62 70 69 30 100 33 19 19 227 171 224 
Turkey 61 69 109 40 133 50 12 14 à 165 a S 
Turkmenistan 64 66 54 40 " 50 * a 263 282 154 159 
Uganda $ 48 42 116 99 180 162 82 72 463 580 395 590. 
Ukraine — 69 67 17 14 - 17 * E 282 350 112 135 
United Arab Emirates 68 75 55 8 m 11 P - 153 127 106 93 
United Kingdom 74 77 12 6 14 7 » " 160 123 96 87. 
United States 74 76 13 7 15 j E E 194 150 102 80 
Uruguay 70 74 37 16 42 20 s , 176 171 91 181. 
Uzbekistan... 67 69 47 hg ea 31 m " 219 230 116 128 
Venezuela 68 73 36 21 42 25 - M 219 160 123 81, 
Μπ ασ. ..88., 68 57 29 105 40 ji $ 262 205 204 180 
West Bank and Gaza = 7i ‘ 25 " 28 10 7 * 170 5 112 
Yemen, Rep. à 49 54 141 96 198 137 41 47 382 340 304 30 
Yugoslavia, FR (Serb./Mont.) (it) ο κ. 33 14 és 20 x 2 164 180 106 108 
Zambia |... 50 43 90 113 149 189 96 93 482 512 413 524, 
Zimbabwe 55 52 80 69 108 108 26 26 389 449 321 388... 


World 


Low income _ 52 59 116 82 182 118 327 274 312 
Middle income... ο. ιο Dass 51 34 85 43 230 199 161 
Lower middle income 65 69 56 36 87 44 231 200 166 
Upper middle income — ^ ^ — 65 Το 60 30 Š 38 226 193 136 
Low & middle income 60 65 87 60 138 84 266 227 217 
East Asia & Pacific T A BE 69 56 37 83 47 222 183 180 
Europe & Central Asia 68 69 41 23 E 30 281 287 115 
Latin America & Carib. ...Θ6 70 60 32 τ 4 225 189 151 
Middle East & N. Africa. 59 67 95.9 137 63 248 190 207 
South Asia a 54 62 119 ττ 180 100 219 219 292 
Sub-Saharan Africa — 48 51 115 91 189 147 486 428 A02 
High income 74 77 13 6 15 7 174 133 91 
Europe EMU JAM RAS sull 12 5 16 6 172 128 83 


a. Data are for the most recent year available. 
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About the data 


Age-specific mortality data such as infant and child 
mortality rates, along with life expectancy at birth, are 
probably the best general indicators of a community's 
current health status and are often cited as overall 
measures of a population's welfare or quality of life. 
They may be used nationally to identify populations in 
need, or internationally to compare levels of socio- 
economic development. Despite variations in the qual- 
ity of these data, discussed below, there is general 
agreement that age-specific mortality rates, espe- 
cially child mortality rates, are a key indicator in any 
health monitoring system. 

The main sources of mortality data are vital regis- 
tration systems and direct or indirect estimates based 
on sample surveys or censuses, A complete vital reg- 
istration system—that is, a system covering at least 
90 percent of the population—is the best source of 
age-specific mortality data. But such systems are 
fairly uncommon in developing countries. Thus esti- 
mates must be obtained from sample surveys or 
derived by applying indirect estimation techniques to 
registration, census, or survey data. Survey data are 
subject to recall error; and surveys estimating Infant 
deaths require large samples, because households in 
which a birth occurs during a given year cannot ordi- 
narily be preselected for sampling. Indirect estimates 
rely on estimated actuarial ("life") tables that may be 
inappropriate for the population concerned (see box). 
Because life expectancy at birth is constructed using 
Infant mortality data and life tables, similar reliability 
issues arise for this indicator. 

Life expectancy at birth and age-specific mortality 
rates for 1997 are generally estimates based on vital 
registration or the most recent census or survey avail- 
able (see Primary data documentation). Extrapolations 
based on outdated surveys may not be reliable for 
monitoring changes in health status or for comparative 
analytical work. 

Infant and child mortality rates are higher for boys 
than for girls in countries in which parental gender pref- 
erences are absent. Child mortality better captures the 
effect of gender discrimination than infant mortality, as 
malnutrition and medical interventions are more 
important in this age group. When female child mor- 
tality is higher, as in several countries in South Asia, it 
is likely that girls have unequal access to resources. 

Adult Mortality rates have increased in many coun- 
tries in Sub-Saharan Africa as well as in Eastern 
Europe and the countries of the former Soviet Union. 
In Sub-Saharan Africa the cause of the increase is 
AlDS-related mortality and is affecting both men and 
Women. In Europe and Central Asia the causes are 


more diverse and affect men more. Among the causes 
are a high prevalence of smoking, a high-fat diet, 
excessive alcohol use, and stressful conditions 
related to the economic transition. 


Model life tables are used to derive mortality estimates 
for countries without complete vital registration, or to 
supplement mortality information gathered in surveys, 
in order to estimate an entire schedule of mortality 
rates and life expectancies, A mortality schedule thus 
constructed is a period life table that describes the 
experience of a hypothetical population at a current or 
recent point in time. If a cohort of children were to 
experience mortality rates consistent with this mortality 
schedule through their lifetime, the perlod table would 
also be a generation life table, describing the mortality 
experience of an actual cohort. 

The life table measures survival from one age to 
another and provides the proportion of a cohort alive at 
each age. The figure shows the survival curves of three 
hypothetical cohorts based on current mortality rates. 
The differing slopes of the curves indicate the 
differences in the force of mortality for each cohort. 
Middle-aged men in Russia are more likely to die than 
ere middle-aged women in India. The survival curve for 
Japanese women summarizes the lowest set of age- 
specific mortality rates in the world today. At age 80 
more than half the original cohort of Japanese women 
would still be alive if subject to current age-specific 
mortality throughout thelr lives. 


Survival curves reflect differences in the 
force of mortality 


Proportion alive 


Source: Coale and Demeny 1983. 


Definitions 


* Life expectancy at birth is the number of years a 
newborn infant would live if prevailing patterns of mor- 
tality at the time of its birth were to stay the same 
throughout its life. + Infant mortality rate is the num- 
ber of infants who die before reaching one year of age, 
per 1,000 live births in a given year. « Under-five mor- 
tality rate is the probability that a newborn baby will 
die before reaching age five, if subject to current age- 
specific mortality rates, + Child mortality rate is the 
probability of dying between the ages of one and five, 
if subject to current age-specific mortality rates. 
* Adult mortality rate is the probability of dying 
between the ages of 15 and 60—that is, the proba- 
bility of a 15-year-old dying before reaching age 60, if 
subject to current age-specific mortality rates 
between ages 15 and 60. 


United Nations Department 
of Economic and Social 
Affairs, Population and Vital 
Statistics Report; demo- 
graphic and health surveys 
from national sources; and 
United Nations Children's 
Fund (UNICEF), The State of 
the World's Children 1999. 
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T5 natural environment presents familiar opportunities: rich soils, abundant 
water, natural beauty, minerals, energy, forests, and fish, all sources of income 
and human welfare. Some, with proper management, are renewable. But oth- 
ers are exhaustible. And as populations and economies grow, many nations 
crash into the constraints. Air and water do not provide infinite sinks for the 
waste products of human activity. Mismanagement of the resource base can lead 
to the collapse of biological resources and the degradation of both natural and 
agricultural areas. And while many traditional environmental issues relate to 
natural areas or to sectors that depend directly on the natural resource base 
(agriculture, forestry, and fisheries), the rising tide of urbanization presents new 
challenges for the preservation of environmental quality (box 3a). 

There is a substantial and growing base of biophysical indicators to inform 
decisionmakers, analysts, and the public about the state of the natural envi- 
ronment and the range of human activities that place pressures on the envi- 
ronment (box 3b). There are even rudimentary indicators pertaining to 
human responses to changing environmental quality. The Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Developments (OECD) Pressure-State-Response 
framework for environmental indicators is gradually being fleshed out. But 
what sorts of indicators can deepen our understanding of the links between the 
economy and the environment? And what can we say about the sustainability 


of development? 


Toward a measure of sustainability 
Many of the key indicators in the Economy section are derived from a consistent 
framework, the System of National Accounts, which relates to a specific body of 
macroeconomic theory. This is a great source of strength for those indicators, 
because there is considerable understanding of how one economic aggregate 
relates to another. Many traditional environmental indicators, by contrast, have 
no similar integrating framework. The Pressure-State-Response framework is at 
first glance causal: human activities place pressure on the environment, leading 
to changes in the environmental state that ultimately produce human 
responses. But this causality breaks down as soon as there is aggregation of indi- 
cators or sufficient complexity in the causes of environmental change. 

Given the close link between economic activity and environmental change, 
there isa strong argument for developing indicators that integrate the economy 


and the environment more closely. One promising approach is environmental 


An important addition to this year's World Development Indicators isa 
table of city indicators on the urban environment (table 3.11). Although 
not all countries are represented, the problems highlighted are common 
to most of the world's cities—in rich and poor countries alike. The 
challenge is to identify the most serious environmental problems, 
implement policies to address these Issues, and then measure the effect 
of these policies through various indicators. (More general national data 
on urbanization are in table 3.10.) 

Cities, already home to almost half the world's people, are growing 
rapidly in both size and number, especially in developing regions, where 
people flock to the cities in search of work and a higher standard of 
living. In Asia, for example, although most people still live in rural areas, 
the urban population is expected to reach 2.5 billion in 2025, three times 
the 1990 level. At present 87 Asian cities (38 of them In China, 23 in 
India) have more than a million people each. In the past two decades the 
urban population has grown globally at an average rate of 4.2 percent a 
year. The extent of urbanization is greatest in Latin America, where the 
urban population accounts for 74 percent of the total, even more than 
Europe's 66 percent. Sub-Saharan Africa, with only 32 percent of its 
people in urban areas, remains quite rural by comparison. 

Urbanization by itself is not the environmental issue. Instead, 
environmental problems arise from the urban byproducts of transport, 
industrial activities, and the overcrowding of human habitation. The 
problems include pollution of the air and water and accumulation of solid 
waste. The largest and most important cost of urban pollution is to 
human health. World Bank studies (1997) show that air and water 
pollution in many of the world's major cities can cause tens of thousands 
of deaths, millions of cases of moderate to severe sickness, and billions 
of dollars in lost productivity and other damage—sometimes within only 
one major city. Although all the world's megacities share these problems, 
water pollution tends to be most serious in South, Southeast, and 
Central Asia—and air pollution has the biggest impact in China, Latin 
America, and Eastern Europe. 

Not only are the human and financial costs of pollution large, they 
tend to fall disproportionately on the poor. So, addressing pollution 
issues is justified on equity grounds as well as economic and 
environmental grounds. Table 3.11 highlights many of these issues with 
indicators on income levels, income distribution, crowding, and access to 
sanitation, potable water, and solid waste collection. Selected data on air 
quality, an important determinant of health effects, are in table 3.13. 

Fortunately, we are finding that many effective interventions have 
quite reasonable costs per life saved—often $1,000 or less (World Bank 
19972). Reducing pollution also produces other important benefits, such 
as less damage to buildings and ecosystems from polluted air, new 
recreational opportunities in cleaner lakes, rivers, and seashores, and 
the improved aesthetic value of a cleaner, more natural environment. 


accounting, which aims to derive “greener” measures of national 
income, savings, and wealth by adding natural resources and pol- 
lutants to the assets and liabilities measured in the standard 
national accounts. This expansion of the balance sheet to include 
natural assets and liabilities is the basis for the United Nations 
System of Integrated Environmental and Economic Accounts 
(United Nations 1993a). The first cross-country estimates of net 
savings adjusted for resource depletion and environmental dam- 
age were published by Pearce and Atkinson (1993). 

Extending the asset concept further, development may usefully 
be conceived asa process of portfolio management, where the port- 
folio consists of not only produced assets but also natural resources 
and human capital. In this view, development outcomes are linked 
to the production of capital goods, the exploitation of natural 
resources, and the accumulation of human skills. Measuring 
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Measuring the environment 


Some environmental indicators deal with "goods," such as protected 
areas or biodiversity (table 3.4). Others measure "bads"—deforestation, 
air and water pollution (tables 3.1, 3.6, and 3.13). Still others monitor 
the effects of environmental degradation—waterborne disease, species 
loss, numbers of threatened species. Such indicators are important 
because the links between the environment and the economy are often 


direct and immediate. 

But many relevant indicators are not available because of 
weaknesses in country coverage and concerns about the quality and 
comparability of data. Some environmental indicators are not meaningful 
at a national level. The world is divided into nation-states, and activities 
in one may have consequences for others because air and water 
pollution do not respect national boundaries. Many other environmental 
problems are highly localized and location-specific, Any comprehensive 
set of indicators must thus embrace local, national, regional, and global 
aspects of environmental problems. 

The main indicators presented here cover important themes for which 
national information is available: land use, deforestation, biodiversity, 
protected areas, freshwater, energy production and use, energy efficiency 
and trade, sources of electricity generation, carbon dioxide emissions, 
urbanization, traffic and congestion, air pollution, and government 
commitment to environmental management. Two new sets of indicators, 
relating to "genuine" savings and city-level issues, are introduced. 


changes in this portfolio provides a means to track development 
progress and to give a first indication of its sustainability. 
Sustainability and sustainable development have many possi 
ble definitions. Broadly speaking, sustainable development deals 
with whether current actions limit or reduce the income and we 
fare opportunities for future generations. This question is gener 
ally assumed to have three facets: economic, ecological, and socal 
Economists attempt to simplify the question by assuming a social 
welfare function that reflects the contributions of each facet to 
human well-being. The question of sustainability then comes down 
to whether there is an expected decline in welfare along the future 
development path as a result of decisions made in the present. 
The link between sustainable development and expanded 
asset accounting rests on the assumption that flows ofincomeand 
well-being are ultimately derived from the total stocks of Pr” 
duced, natural, and human assets. Declines in the aggregit 
value of these stocks must eventually lead to declines in weld 
One measure of such changes in total assets is provided by Us 
uine" saving: the true savings rate of a nation, accounting for' 
measured economic "surplus" as well as the depletion οἳ nati S 
resources, accumulation of pollutants, and investmentsln ni 7 
capital. The first estimates of genuine savings were publish is 
Expanding the Measure of Wealth (World Bank 1997c), and they 
updated here (table 3.15). "m 
The overall accounting structure is straightforward: ge 
savings equal gross domestic savings, minus depre 
duced assets, minus depletion of minerals and ene! οίνος 
depletion of forests, minus pollution damage (not € quor 
measured), plus investments in human capital. Note that n' 
eign savings are included implicitly in gross savings: ing and 
Although the theoretical link between genuine me Es 
sustainability is clear, there are important reasons for 


tion to be titled “Toward a measure of sustainability.” Each of 
the adjustments required to derive genuine savings from gross 
savings involves the use of estimates that may vary, often sig- 
nificantly, from what would constitute an ideal measure. 
Moreover, because the accounting is not exhaustive (in partic- 
ular, soil degradation, local air and water pollution, and fish- 
ery depletion are excluded for lack of comprehensive data), 
there is an inherent upward bias in the genuine savings mea- 
sures, and thus in the resources estimated as available for 
future development. 

A brief summary of the limitations of the data and the 
approximations used to calculate genuine savings illustrates 
these concerns: 
© Depreciation of produced assets should represent the decline 

in market value of these assets as a result of both wear and tear 
in use and obsolescence. In practice, most countries assume 
certain fixed asset lives and model depreciation on this basis. 
Where tax records are the source of depreciation estimates, 
the tax laws may themselves influence how institutions esti- 
mate depreciation. Because of technological improvements, 
obsolescence has become a more important element of depre- 
ciation, and in practice, the shorter economic life of assets that 
become obsolescent cannot be predicted. 

* Depletion of exhaustible resource deposits should be simi- 
larly measured as the change in market value of these 
deposits as a result of extraction. But markets for resource 
deposits generally do not exist. This leads to a reliance on esti- 
mates of resource rents and assumptions about future rents 
in valuing depletion. Resource rents represent the difference 
between the market price of a unit of resource and the eco- 
nomic cost (including returns on capital) of extracting the 
resource. 


* Net forest depletion figures are calculated as the estimated. 


levels of unit resource rents times the difference between har- 
vest rates and net natural growth of forests. Net natural 
growth estimates by region are based on expert opinion at the 
World Bank. Excess deforestation is not captured by this 
measure. 
* Pollution damage is estimated only for carbon dioxide emis- 
sions, which means that local air and water pollutants are 
excluded (largely for lack of comparable local damage esti- 
mates). The damage estimate for carbon dioxide emissions is 
itself controversial, given the range of assumptions about the 
future that go into it. 
Investment in human capital is measured simply as current 
education expenditures (that is, operating as opposed to cap- 
ital expenditures), which in most cases can be expected to 
understate the incremental asset value created. Depreciation 
of human capital, through death and obsolescence of skills, 
1s not estimated. 


.. The genuine savings estimates here must thus be heavily qual- 
ified. But making progress on sustainability indicators is impor- 
tant enough to present these first steps toward a measure of 
Sustainability. The measures may be imperfect, but it is clear that 


ENVIRONMEN 


low or negative genuine savings rates are an issue for many devel- 
oping countries. 

Beyond the savings analysis, many components of genuine 
savings are of considerable interest on their own, particularly the 
estimates of resource depletion. Broadly speaking, the lowest 
rates of genuine saving are recorded for the countries with the 
highest dependence on resource rents relative to GDP, particu- 
larly for countries endowed with minerals and fossil fuels. These 
rents are a considerable share of GDP in many countries, sug- 
gesting that the management of natural resources and resource 
revenues should become an even more important economic 
management issue in these countries. 

There is also much to be gained from presenting environ- 
mental issues in a framework that ministries of finance and plan- 
ning can relate to. Too often ministries of environment and 
natural resources design policies in isolation from the broader 
macroeconomic framework—and finance and planning min- 
istries ignore the environment and natural resources because 
they do not fit into their own indicator framework and budget 
lines. Genuine savings can begin to bridge this gap. 
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More than 430 million people live in countries with water stress (less than 1,700 cubic meters of 
ity (less than 1,000 cubic meters per person), facing 


freshwater available per person) or water scarci 
chronic and widespread water shortages. The share of the world's population experiencing water stress 


could increase more than fivefold by 2050. 


1995 and 2050 


] relative sufficienc 


in freshwater scar 


orld populatioi 
2050 


Total population: 5.7 billion Total population: 9.4 billion 


| 

| Relative 

Stress 5% sufficiency 
58% 


Scarcity 3% 


Note: Pie size is proportional to the world population in the designated year, Source: Gardner Outtaw and Engelman 1997. 


ος ο the world's people lack access to safe water: some 270 million in urban areas 
ose to 900 million in rural areas. Almost all of them live in low- and middle-income economies. 


Population with access to safe water, 1995 


Percent. Rural Mii Urban 


100 


Tx Middle income High Income 


Source: Table 3.5. 
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Global water withdrawal by sector, 1900-2000 


VIRONMENT 


The availability and quality of water 
are crucial to economic growth and 
development—and to the survival of 
terrestrial and aquatic systems. 
Global per capita water supplies are 
declining and are now a third lower 
than they were 25 years ago. Further 
increases in population and economic 
activity are expected to boost 
demand for water, exposing many 
countries to perlodic water stress. 


Global water withdrawal by sector in low-, 


middle-, and high-income economies 
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3.1 Land use and deforestation 
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Hungary 
India 
Indonesia 
Iran, Islamic Rep. 
Iraq 
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Myanmar 
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3.1|Land use and deforestation 


use Forest Average annual 
ae n Hed area deforestation 
density 
people Permanent | 
thousand | persq.km Arable land cropland Other thousand 
sq.km [of arable land * of land area % of land area % of land area sq. km sq. km % change 
1996 1996 1980 1996 1980 1996 1995 1990-95 1990.95 
Rwanda n 125 46 308 122 58.9 53.4 3 4 02 
Saudi Arabia MINCE D : 04 99.1 98.2 2 18 08 
Senegal Een co M σος ΠΣ 01 87.8 87.7 74 496 0.7 
Sierra Leone 0.8 93.0 92.5 13 426 3.0 
Singapore i pi 0.0 86.9 0.0 0 0 0.0 
Slovak Republic 2r 66.5 20 -24 -0.1 
Slovenia 2.7 a 85.8 11 ο 0.0 
South Africa 0.7 89.1 87.3 85 150 02 
Spin — 9.8 59.0 59.7 84 0 0.0 
Sri Lanka 15.5 70.8 70.9 18 202 14 
Sudan, 0.0 94.8 94.5 416 3,526 08 
Sweden a is 0.0 244 24 90 
σα ο a 0.6 89.6 89.0 11 0 0.0 
Syrian Arab Republic ae 3.9 69.1 70.1 2 52 22 
Tajikistan 05 ν 93.7 4 ο 0.0 
Tanzania 1.0 96.5 95.6 325 3,226 1.0 
Thalland 6.6 642 60.0 116 3,294 26 
IO 6.6 56.6 55.9 12 186 14 
Trinidad and Tobago 9.2 77.4 76.2 2 26 15 
ine 1341 69.7 69.0 6 30 05 
Turkmenistan 32 63.0 63.9 89 0 0.0 
Uganda E Ai 959 38 9 99. 
αρ, : r 5.9 61 59 : 
1.8 E 40.7 92 -54 01 
05 99.7 99.0 1 0 0.0 
proba EUR m4 jm 25 
Uruguay 02 79.2 802 2125 -5,886 23 
Uzbekistan 0.3 91.7 92.5 8 4 0.0 
Venezuela 0.9 £ 88.2 91 -2,260 -27 
Vietnam 10 95.9 95.9 440 5,034 14, 
West Bank and Gaza” 38 79.8 79.2 91 1,352 14. 
Yemen, R PER ` 0.0 R τὰ the 
Yugoslavia, FR (Serb. /Mont.) ue 97.2 97.1 ο 0 90r 
Ρον 35 Σ 60.0 18 0 00 
Zimbabwe ^" 00 93.1 92.9 814 2,644 08 
08 93.4 92.6 87 500 06 
World 
Low income 88.7 w 88.3w 32,7125 101,724 s 0.3 w 
Middle Income 86.6 86.8 4,924 37,622 07 
Lower middle income 90.9 894 21,277. 75,666 0.4 
Upper middle income ^ 88.7 13,499 33,358 92... 
Low & middle income 90. 7,778 42,308 05... 
Fast Asia & Pacific 89.3 886 26201 113,288 04... 
Europe & Central Asia i 87.4 857 3,756 29,826 0.8 
Latin America & Carib. E 87.3 8,579 -5,798 21 
Middle East & N. Africa 93.1 92.3 9,064 57,766 0$. 
South Asia 95.1 94.1 89 800 09. 
Sub-Saharan Africa. 56.1 55.5 744 1316 0.2 
High Income, 557 928 3969 29378 97... 
Europe EMU ο ο ο 8512 — -11864 μα 
63.9 64.8 683 -1,880 ο 


a, Includes Luxembourg. b. Includes Taiwan, China. 
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Land use and deforestation ! 3.1 


The data in the table show that land use patterns are 
changing. They also indicate major differences in 
resource endowments and uses among countries. 
True comparability is limited, however, by variations 
in definitions, statistical methods, and the quality of 
data collection. For example, countries use different 
definitions of land use. The Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO), the primary compiler of these 
data, occasionally adjusts its definitions of land use 
categories and sometimes revises earlier data. (In 
1985, for example, the FAO began to exclude from 
cropland land used for shifting cultivation but cur- 
rently lying fallow.) And following FAO practice, World 
Development Indicators 1999 breaks down the cate- 
gory cropland, used in last year's edition, into arable 
land and permanent cropland. Because the data 
reflect changes in data reporting procedures as well 
as actual changes in land use, apparent trends 
should be interpreted with caution. 

Satellite images show land use that differs from 
that given by ground-based measures in both area 
under cultivation and type of land use. Furthermore, 
land use data in countries such as India are based 
on reporting systems that were geared to the collec- 
tion of tax revenue. Because taxes on land are no 
longer a major source of government revenue, the 
quality and coverage of land use data (except for crop- 
land) have declined. Data on forest area may be par- 
ticularly unreliable because of differences in 
definitions and irregular surveys. 

Estimates of forest area are from the FAO's State of 
the World's Forests 1997, which provides information 


πέος. 


on forest cover as of 1995 and a revised estimate of 
forest cover in 1990. Forest cover data for developing 
countries are based on country assessments that were 
prepared at different times and that, for reporting pur- 
poses, had to be adapted to the standard reference 
years of 1990 and 1995. This adjustment was made 
with a deforestation model designed to correlate forest 
cover change over time with ancillary variables, includ- 
ing population change and density, initial forest cover, 
and ecological zone of the forest area under consider- 
ation. Although the same model was used to estimate 
forest cover for the 1990 forest assessment, the inputs 
to State of the World's Forests 1997 had more recent 
and accurate information on boundaries of ecological 
zones and, in some countries, new national forest cover 
assessments. Specifically, for the calculation of forest 
cover for 1995 and the recalculation of the 1990 esti- 
mates, new forest inventory information was used for 
Bolivia, Brazil, Cambodia, Côte d'Ivoire, Guinea-Bissau, 
Mexico, Papua New Guinea, the Philippines, and Sierra 
Leone. The new information on global totals raised est 
mates of forest cover. For industrial countries, the 
United Nations Economic Commission for Europe and 
the FAO use a detailed questionnaire to survey the for- 
est cover in each country. 

No breakdown of forest cover between natural for- 
est and plantation is shown in the table because of 
space limitations. (This breakdown is provided by the 
FAO only for developing countries.) For this reason 
the deforestation data in the table may underesti- 
mate the rate at which natural forest is disappearing 


in some countries. 


The countries with the highest deforestation rates in 1990-95 
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Note: The figure shows only the countries with more than 400 square kilometers of deforestation a year. 


Source: Table 3.1, 


* Land area is a country's total area, excluding area 
under inland water bodies, national claims to continen- 
tal shelf, and exclusive economic zones. In most cases 
the definition of inland water bodies includes major 
rivers and lakes. (See table 1.1 forthe total area of coun- 
tries.) * Rural population density is the rural popula- 
tion divided by the arable land area. Rural population is 
the difference between the total surface area popula- 
tion and the urban population (see Definitions for tables 
2.1 and 3.10). * Land use is broken into three cate- 
gories. Arable land includes land defined by the FAO as 
land under temporary crops (double-cropped areas are 
counted once), temporary meadows for mowing or for 
pasture, land under market or kitchen gardens, and land 
temporarily fallow. Land abandoned as a result of shift- 
ing cultivation is excluded. Permanent cropland is land 
cultivated with crops that occupy the land for long peri- 
ods and need not be replanted after each harvest, such 
85 cocoa, coffee, and rubber; this category includes 
land under flowering shrubs, fruit trees, nut trees, and 
vines, but excludes land under trees grown for wood or 
timber. Other land includes forest and woodland as well 
as logged-over areas to be forested in the near future. 
Also included are uncultivated land, grassland not used 
for pasture, wetlands, wastelands, and built-up areas— 
residential, recreational, and industrial lands and areas 
covered by roads and other fabricated infrastructure. 
* Forest area is land under natural or planted stands 
of trees, whether productive or not (see About the data). 
* Average annual deforestation refers to the perma- 
nent conversion of natural forest area to other uses, 
including shifting cultivation, permanent agriculture, 
ranching, settlements, and infrastructure development. 
Deforested areas do not include areas logged but 
intended for regeneration or areas degraded by fuelwood 
gathering, acid precipitation, or forest fires. Negative 
numbers indicate an increase in forest area. 


Data on land area and land use 
are from the FAO's electronic 
files and are published in its 
Production Yearbook. The FAO 
gathers these data from 


national 
annual questionnaires and by 
analyzing the 


agencies through 


| Em 


national agricultural censuses. Forestry data are from 
the FAO's State of the World's Forests 1997. 
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3.2 Agricultural inputs 


Arable land Irrigated land Land under Fertilizer Agricultural machinery 
cereal consumption 
production 
Tractors Tractors. 

hundreds of grams per thousand per hundred 

% of thousand per hectare agricultural hectares of 

cropland hectares of arable land workers. arable land 
4995-97 | 1979-81 1995-97 | 1979-81 1994-96 1979-81 1994-96 


1979-81 1994-96 | 1979-81 


367 1556 207 15 10 173 150 
277 100 27 43 68 125 

49 33 4 3 35 34 

..46 254 132 190 73 112 

130 os 64 306 

2669 316 751 698 75 65 


Bangladesh 


Belarus, Tu e 
1,130 1416 1,465 
0 1 1 
4 21 27 
228 y 548 
21 54 163 
51 139 142 
61 161 64 
0 0 5 
0 1 2 
0 6 
0 1 1 
1,683 144 163 
0 1 1 
0 1 1 
44 86 119 
1 76 56 
0 10 7 
7 7 118 
0 3 4 
1 55 52 
23 210 246 
1 16 13 
14 i 31 
94 259 207 
148 ή 252 
1,088 708 624 
3 20 18 
7 40 56 
10 158 304 
5 59 54 
1 19.. 
475 440 
0 E 8 
1,301 824 git 
1,189 836 721 
1 43 48 
ο 8 3 
28 P 219 
954 1,340 1,044 
1 18 15.. 
267 485 805... 
2 32 32... 
0 3 9 
0 1 1 
ο 4 
7 21 29 
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Hungary 

Inda 

Indonesia 

Iran, Islamic Rep. 
Iraq 

Ireland 

Israel 

Italy 

Jamaica 

Japan 

Jordan 
Kazakhstan 
Kenya 

Korea, Dem. Rep. 
Korea, Rep. 
Kuwait 

Kyrgyz Republic 
Lao POR 

Latvia 

Lebanon 
Lesotho 

Libya 

Lithuania 
Macedonia, FYR 
Madagascar 
Malawi 
Malaysia 

Mali 

Mauritania 
Mauritius 
Mexico 
Moldova 
Mongolia 
Morocco 
Mozambique 
Myanmar 
Namibia 

Nepal 
Netherlands 
New Zealand _ 
Nicaragua 
Niger 

Nigeria 
Norway 

Oman 

Pakistan 
Panama 
Papua New Guinea 
Paraguay 

Peru 
Philippines 
Poland 
Portugal 
Puerto Rico 
Romania 
Russian Federation 


0.01 


0.52 
0.19 
0.09 
041. 


0.25 


002. 


0.44 


ible land 


hectares 
per capita 
1979-81 1994-96 
0.47 0.47 
0.24 047 
0.12 0.09 
0.36 0.30 
0.40 0.26 
035. 0.37 
0.08 0.06 
047 0.14 
0.08 0.07 
0.04 0.03 
0.14 0.08 
" 1.99 
0.23 0.15 
0.09 0.08 
0.05 0.04 
0.00 9009 
κ 0.19 
0.21 0.17 
ix 0.68 
0.07 0.05 
0.22 0.16 
0.58 0436 
0.79 
κ 0431 
0.28 0.19 
0.20 046 
0.07 0.09 
0.31 0.40 
0.14 
0.10 
0.34 
0.71 
0.38 
0.24 
0.28 
0.64 
0.16 
0.06 
0.80 
0.39 
0.62 
0.39 
0.20 
.0.01 
0.24 
0.22 


Irrigated land 


cropland 
1979-81 1994-96 
36 4.2 
22.8 32.0 
16.2 15.0 
35.5 38.0 
324 61.0 
49.3 45.8 
19.3 249 
13.6 14.0 
62.6 62.7 
11.0 18.2 
n 6.9 
0.9 15 
589 73.0 
59.6 60.7 
E 76.8 
154 20.3 
28.3 28.4 
10.7 22.2 
fi 94 
215 35.0 
13 16 
67 45. 
29 2.3 


Land under Fertilizer Agricultural machinery 
consumption 
production 
Tractors Tractors 
hundreds of grams per thousand per hundred 
thousand per hectare agricultural hectares of 
hectares of arable land workers arable land 
1979-81 1995-97 | 1979-81 1995-97 1979-81 1994-96 1979-81 1994-96 
2,878 ECC NN κ ΑΗ ee ee M 
104,349 2. 5 24 82 
11825 λαο Scoti) 84. 
8,062 47 39 57 133 
2,159 "m ΜΗΝΕΣ. Β 94 .θἲ 
425 “e06 91 1.286 1265 
129 294 896.809... 791. 
5,082 370 867 1447 1797 
s | ed 156 181 
2,724 209 593 3091. 5,359 
158 MBA M ron 453 206, 
k 106 ἐς 51 
1,692 1 4 17 35 
1,625 1$ - 19 275 441 
1,689 1 34 14 563 
ο 8 14 220 200 
- d 44. PNE 
751 9 sith 8 E 
3 ^ 284 do. Bi 
"34 28 ττ 141. 219 
208 Oh ον S) 61 
538 101 275 134 . 187. 
E bs 323 τ 877 
1,309 1 1 11 13 
1,155 0 0 10 9 
729 A. 23 ΤΙ. 230 
1:346 0 1 5 1 
i. A o my 
4 6 33 37. 
16 20... [LS 
"NEA Mom" ae 
32 22 82 56 
7 10 35 48 
1 1 20 19 
i. 1 C tol 
10. 44. 39 40. 
Tons A NE ος 
"561 646 2238 2,060 
CIONNEC MN OR E 
M 7 19 14 
ος ο Αα ee 
E 1 es ee. 
824 . 1261, 103 1,99 
i 1 76 94 
BEC odd 12, 50..........244 
2r. 20 192 100 
1 1.599.209 
14 25 45 75 
5 3 8r... 25. 
1. 1 24 22 
112. 277 425 923 
72, 3 35a. 692 
389 80 150.475... 
122 88 
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3.2 Agricultural inputs 


Arable land Irrigated land Land under Fertilizer Agricultural machinery 
cereal consumption 
production 
Tractors Tractors 
hundreds of grams per thousand per hundred 
hectares 9 of thousand per hectare agricultural hectares of 
per capita cropland hectares of arable land workers arable land 
1979-81 1994-96 | 1979-81 1994-96 | 1979-81 1995-97 | 1979-81 1995-97 | 1979-81 1994-96 1979-81 1994-96 
043 Ὁ 03 299 140 3 1 ο o 1 1 
Saudi Arabia J ..988 ^ 621 208 873 2 11 10 26 
Senegal — (1216 1,204 104 74 ο 0 2 2" 
Sierra Leone 434 — 361 58 62 0 1 6 11 
θυ 22,333 50,940 3 16 220 650 
Slovak Republic 851 660 100 199 
Slo 99 3,116 2,762 3,800 
South Africa 6,176 874 511 90 69 140 87 
Spin — 6,788 1012 1285 200 513 335 526 
Sri Lanka 775 1,89 2,324 8 9 276 356 
8,377 51 52 2 2 Β 8 
1186 1654 1121 Τ15 931 623 592 
195 — 4,623 3058 494 616 — 2428 2815 
Syrian Aral 3,449 250 761 29 65 54 118 
Talkistan 353 -. 850 37 866 
Τη 3,471 143 113 1 1 45 28 
11,215 i77 — 873 1 7 14 82 
774 13 73 0 1 2 
1,064 1022 50 49 337 353 
MM 212 312 30 39 79 424 
M SER e sone 529 678 38 57 169 318 
Turkmenistan — oig Σ 2 347 
Uganda, i $ 5 x S d 
Ukraine 
United Arab Emirates ^ CH s 92 ere 
Bats sh 2,250 9,672 6 4 106 68 . 
3,346 — 3485 3,700 726 871 742 837 
Uruguay cd 1.002 1434 1230 1,452 253 m. 
Uzbekista 777 171 172 236 26 
Venezuela 1,729 s.s 1089 - 59 "mc 
Vietnam — pan. 141. 1024 50 58 133 182 
West Bank and Gaz f568 302 2503 1 4 38 112 
Yemen, Rep. Ξ ; 
Yugoslavia, FR (Serb./Mon 93 85 3 2 33 44 
Zambia | 437 
Zimbabwe 77077 145 96 3 2 9 11 
T 609 554 7139 7,074 66 81 


World. 0.27 w 0.24w 16.6w 


..225,820 


Lower middle income 336,911 1542 1468 7 14 100 . aude 
Upper middle income 257,156 19568 1599 4 6 69 95 
Low & middle income 29,755 43 73 ee 
East Asia & Pacific 5 8 62 100. 
Europe & Central 2 2 55 61 
Latin America & Carib, 67 103 DOB. iio 
Middle East 25 34 95 112 
South Asia t 12 24 61 118 . 
Sub-Saharan Afr 2 5 26 58 
High income 18 
Inc μι 8 2 23 18 
Europe EMU — μι 429 756 383 436. 
451 812 888 953... 


a. Includes Luxembourg, 
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About the data 


Agricultural activities provide developing countries 
with food and revenue, but they also can degrade 
natural resources. Poor farming practices can 
cause soil erosion and loss of fertility. Efforts to 
increase productivity through the use of chemical 
fertilizers, pesticides, and intensive irrigation meth- 
ods have environmental costs and health impacts. 
Excessive use of chemical fertilizers can alter the 
chemistry of soil. Pesticide poisoning is common in 
developing countries. And salinization of irrigated 
land diminishes soil fertility. Thus appropriate use 
of inputs for agricultural production has far-reaching 
effects. 

This table provides indicators of major inputs to 
agricultural production: land, fertilizers, and agricul- 
tural machinery. There is no single correct mix of 
inputs; appropriate levels and application rates vary 
by country and over time, depending on the type of 
crops, the climate and soils, and the production 
process used, The data shown here and in table 3.3 
are collected by the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation (FAO) through annual questionnaires. The FAO 
tries to impose standard definitions and reporting 
methods, but exact consistency across countries and 
over time is not possible. Data on agricultural employ- 
ment in particular should be used with caution. In 
many countries much agricultural employment is 
informal and unrecorded, including substantial work 
performed by women and children. 

Fertilizer consumption measures the quantity of 
Plant nutrients in the form of nitrogen, potassium, 
and phosphorous compounds available for direct 
application. Consumption is calculated as production 
plus imports minus exports. Traditional nutrients— 
animal and plant manures—are not included. 
Because some chemical compounds used for fertil- 
izers have other industrial applications, the con- 
sumption data may overstate the quantity available 
for crops. 

To smooth annual fluctuations in agricultural activ- 


ity, the indicators in the table have been averaged 
Over three years, 


The world is growing more cereal 


Area under cereal production 

(millions of hectares) 
800 — M 
700 


600 


W 1979-81 
Ἡ 1995-97 
Source: Table 3.2. 


In the past 17 years the area under cereal produc- 
tion has grown about 20 percent worldwide. Although 
the area of production has declined in high-income 
economies, cereal yleld in these economies has 
Increased more than 40 percent. 


* Arable land includes land defined by the FAO as 
land under temporary crops (double-cropped areas 
are counted once), temporary meadows for mowing or 
for pasture, land under market or kitchen gardens, 
and land temporarily fallow. Land abandoned as a 
result of shifting cultivation is excluded. * Irrigated 
land refers to areas purposely provided with water, 
including land irrigated by controlled flooding. 
Cropland refers to arable land and land used for per- 
manent crops (see table 3.1). « Land under cereal 
production refers to harvested areas, although some 
countries report only sown or cultivated areas. 
* Fertilizer consumption measures the quantity of 
plant nutrients used per unit of arable land. Fertilizer 
products cover nitrogenous, potash, and phosphate 
fertilizers (including ground rock phosphate). The crop 
year (July through June) is the time reference for fer- 
tilizer consumption. * Agricultural machinery refers 
to wheel and crawler tractors (excluding garden trac- 
tors) in use in agriculture at the end of the calendar 
year specified or during the first quarter of the follow- 


ing year. 


The data in the table are from 
electronic files that the FAO 
makes available to the World 
Bank. Data on arable land, 
irrigated land, and land under 
cereal production are pub- 
lished in the FAO's Produc- 
tion Yearbook. 
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3.3 Agricultural output and productivity 


Crop Food Livestock Cereal Agricultural 
production production production yield productivity 
index index index 
Agriculture 
value added 
kilograms per worker 
1989-91 = 100 1989-91 = 100 1989-91 = 100 per hectare 1995 $ 


1979-81 1995-97 1979-81 1995-97 1979-81 1995-97 
i. 2,600 2,662 1,193 LADO 


1979-81 1995-97 1979-81 1995-97 


Algeria 656 982 i4 
Api Be δάρ -— 
Argentina 2,183 2,957 12,195 13,833 
bos 1,678 " 4,477 
Australia 1,321 1.957 20,880 29,044 
4,131 5,605 9,761 15474 
3 1,571 ^ 847 
1,938 2,679 181 2291 
d 2,162 » 3,461 
4,861 7,566 5 er 
698 1,067 302 504. 
1,183 1,664 
* 2,622 * "m 
203 290 619 647 
1,496 2,442 2,047 3,931 
3,853 2,687 2,754 4,351 
575 754 134 159 
1,081 1,378 177 139 
1,025 1,759 . 407. 
849 1,313 834 958 
2473 2,712 3 " 
529 971 396 439 
587 627 155 212 
2,124 4,412 2,612 5211 
3,027 4,808 162 296. 
1,712 " » Ἷ 
2,452 2,734 1,926 
807 780 270 
825 818 391 
2,498 3,179 3,159 
867 1,100 1,074 
2 4,632 
2,458 2,126 
" 4,172 i 
4,040 6,081 21,321 46,621, 
3,024 3,933 1,839 . 2494, 
1,633 1,821 1,206 1,764. 
4,053 6,357 721 1163 
1,702 1,949 2,013 
465 
1,964 
Ν ® 1,229 " 
2,511 3,412 16,995 
.4700 ^ 6,809 14,956 
1,718 1,754 1,822 
1,284 1,035 325 
5 1,789 ^ 
4,166 6,289 " 
..807. 1,383 663 
3,090 3,636 8,804 
1,578 1,869 2,110 
.958 1,251 
711 1,422 221 
1,009 923 578 
1,170 1,567 697 
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ural output and productivity! 3.3 


Crop Food Livestock Cereal Agricultural 
production production production yleld productivity 
index index index 
Agriculture 
value added 
kilograms per worker 
1989-91 - 100 1989-91 - 100 1989-91 - 100 per hectare 1995 $ 


1979-81 1995-97 1979-81 1995-97 1979-81 1995-97 1979-81 1995-97 1979-81 1995-97 


f ..934 79.0 
ida 71.0 M65 —— 
indonesia 66.6 120.0 
τα y, Islamic Rep. 57.6 1355 
Iraq 74.2 104.7 
ireland 93.9 1092. 
Israel 98.2 109.5 
Italy, 106.1 98.1 
Jamaica 98.6 132.9 | 
Japan 108.4 94.0 
Jordan. 521 159.7, 
Kazakhstan E 56.6 
kenya 74.8 109.8 
Korea, Dem. Rep. κ E 
Korea, Rep. 87.6 107.0 
Kuwait 41.4 1016 _ 
Kyrgyz Republic " 87.2 

729 1079.2 
" 75.6 
52.0 114.4 
95.1 102.6 
: 71.6 88.2 
Lithuania às. 91.3 
Macedonia, FYR . 94.4 
Madagascar 83.0 102.7 
Malawi 84.1 114.0 
Malaysia — 74.1 | 109.0 
Mall... 59.4 1314 
Mauritania 59.8 1346 — 
Maurits 92.4 9r9,....891. MOO ον pee i 
Mexico 879 1131 849 . 1206 .. E i ; i | 
Moldova — " 75.2 
Mongolia 44.6 31.9 
54.8 91.6. 
109.4 126.1 
890 188... 
80.6 048 
62; 1149. 
798 1110 
75.4 13293... 
12251194 
E» 52.1 
91.2 
60.4 
65.6 
97.1 
86.5 
58.4 
81.0 
87.9 
846 
845 
131.2 
113.7 


Federation - 
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3.3 | Agricultural output and productivity 


Food Livestock Cereal Agricultural 
dion production production yield productivity 
pr 
Index index index 
Agriculture 
value added 
kilograms per worker 
x hectare 1995 $ 
g 989-91 = 100 1989-91 = 100 per 
1989-91 ens Aor ic 1 199597 1979-81 1995-97 1979-81 1995-97 1979-81 1995-97 


1979-81 


7855 1134 1365 ^ 307 201 
1188 820 3,491 2467 10507. 
Saudi Arabia . 1326 690 779 341 321 
psu ον. 407.4 1249 1.223 368 ^ 404 
Muchos j 13,937 39851 
Singapore ικα, PES uo 
ρω ορ ju 5 4,977 σι 26006. 
η 2,117 1,839 2465 3355 
South Africa dad 
Spin |. 1,986 2,613 12,022 
Sri Lanka 2,462 3,113 648 732. 
η 645 523 
ών. 3,595 4,721 
fonts 4,883 6,606 
1,156 1,588 
ἃ, 1,176 
1,063 1,317 h 
1911 2,385 630 
729 830 345 
3,167 3,703 3,067 
828 1,167 1,743 
Turkey 1,869 2,081 1,852 
Turkmenistan UM a 1,959 E a 
Uganda — s. 1,555 1,331 i 326. 
η Ν 2,338 νης... 
United Arab Emirates 140.2 5,608 7,729 E 
United Kingdom “99.2 4,792 6,970 μμ 
United States ο, 1129 ; 4,151 5,043 35 34,727 
ο. 12006 1,644 3,301 6,822 9384. 
Uzbekistan, 103.1 » 1.957 E m 
Venezuela παπα 1,904 3,068 4041 4931 
Menam ea 135.2 2,049 3,670 * 226 
West Bank and SCR E - a Š 
i 1215 1,038 982 A 305... 
No 12415. 8 
ZARA 98.4 1676 1,574 3359: 208. 
ος TA 1869 1,095 307 316... 


World 79.5w 122.7 w 


2,765. 4,248 
Latin America & Cari. ὶ E 1,843 
Middle East & N. 1840 | 2,576 
South ea ΤΙΝ i173 1,880 EET 
Sub-Saharan Africa 1,410 2,197 265 m 
ον 1,089 1.050 418 
8612 5180 


a. Includes Luxembourg. 
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‘About the data 


The agricultural production indexes in the table are pre- 
pared by the Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO). 
The FAO obtains data from official and semiofficial 
reports of crop yields, area under production, and live- 
stock numbers. If data are not available, the FAO makes 
estimates. The indexes are calculated using the 
Laspeyres formula: production quantities of each com- 
modity are weighted by average international commod- 
ity prices in the base period and summed for each year. 
Because the FAO's indexes are based on the concept of 
agriculture as a single enterprise, estimates of the 
amounts retained for seed and feed are subtracted from 
the production data to avoid double counting. The result- 
ing aggregate represents production available for any 
use except as seed and feed. The FAO's indexes may 
differ from other sources because of differences in cov- 
erage, weights, concepts, time periods, calculation 
methods, and use of international prices. 

To ease cross-country comparisons, the FAO uses 
international commodity prices to value production. 
These prices, expressed in international dollars (equiva- 
lent in purchasing power to the U.S. dollar), are derived 
using a Geary-Khamis formula applied to agricultural out- 
puts (see Inter-Secretariat Working Group on National 
Accounts 1993, sections 16.93-96). This method 
assigns a single price to each commodity so that, for 
example, one metric ton of wheat has the same price 
regardless of where it was produced. The use of inter- 
national prices eliminates fluctuations in the value of out- 


| Figure 3.30 


Cereal yield has grown fastest in high- 
income countries . . . 


Kilograms per hectare 
6,000 


5,000 
4,000 
3,000 
2,000 | a een | 
| 
1,000, ~ 
| 
οἱ 
1980 
Low income 
=== Middle income 


= High income 
Source: Table 3.3. 


1990 


τι 

i he improved yield in high-income countries Is 
'ar&ely a result of inci d use of agricultural 
Machinery (see table 3.2). 


put due to transitory movements of nominal exchange 
rates unrelated to the purchasing power of the domes- 
tic currency. Unlike the International Comparison 
Programme (ICP), the FAO calculates international prices 
only for agricultural products. Substantial differences 
may arise between the implicit exchange rate derived by 
the ICP and that of the FAO. For further discussion of the 
FAO's methods see FAO (1986). (See About the data for 
tables 4.11 and 4.12 for a discussion of the ICP.) 

Data on cereal yields may be affected by a variety 
of reporting and timing differences. The FAO allocates 
production data to the calendar year in which the bulk 
of the harvest took place. But most of a crop har- 
vested near the end of a year will be used in the fol- 
lowing year. In general, cereal crops harvested for hay 
or harvested green for food, feed, or silage and those 
used for grazing are excluded. But millet and sorghum, 
which are grown as feed for livestock and poultry in 
Europe and North America, are used as food in Africa, 
Asia, and countries of the former Soviet Union. 

Agricultural productivity is measured by value added 
per unit of input. (See About the data for tables 4.1 and 
4.2 for further discussion of the calculation of value 
added in national accounts.) Agricultural value added 
includes that from forestry and fishing. Thus interpreta- 
tions of land productivity should be made with caution. 

To smooth annual fluctuations in agricultural activ- 
ity, the indicators in the table have been averaged 


over three years. 


| Figure 33b ο 


. .. but food production overall has grown 
most in middle-income countries 


Food production index (1980 = 100) 
260 ————— UN 


200 


Source: Table 3.3. 


During 1980-97 population growth was slower than 
growthinfood production: population grew 4T percent 
In low-income economies, 30 percent in middle- 
income economies, and 12 percent in high-income 


economies. 


* Crop production index shows agricultural produc- 


tion for each year relative to the base period 1989-91. 
It includes all crops except fodder crops. Regional and 
income group aggregates for the FAO's production 
indexes are calculated from the underlying values in 
international dollars, normalized to the base period 
1989-91. Data in this table are three-year averages. 
However, missing observations have not been esti- 
mated or imputed. 5 Food production index covers 
food crops that are considered edible and that contain 
nutrients. Coffee and tea are excluded because, 
although edible, they have no nutritive value. 
* Livestock production index includes meat and milk 
from all sources, dairy products such as cheese, eggs, 
honey, raw silk, wool, and hides and skins, * Cereal 
yield, measured in kilograms per hectare of harvested 
land, includes wheat, rice, maize, barley, oats, rye, 
millet, sorghum, buckwheat, and mixed grains. Pro- 
duction data on cereals refer to crops harvested for 
dry grain only. Cereal crops harvested for hay or har- 
vested green for food, feed, or silage and those used 
for grazing are excluded. * Agricultural productivity 
refers to the ratio of agricultural value added, mea- 
sured in constant 1995 U.S. dollars, to the number of 


workers in agriculture. 


Agricultural production indexes 
are prepared by the FAO and 
published annually in its 
Production Yearbook. The FAO 
makes these data and data on 
cereal yields and agricultural 
employment available to the 
World Bank in electronic files 
that may contain more recent information than the pub- 


lished versions. 
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3.4 Biodiversity and protected areas 


Nationally Mammals Birds Higher plants* Reptiles Amphiblans 
protected 
areas 
% of 
thousand total Threatened Threatened Threatened Threatened Threatened 


sq.km landarea | Species species | Species ^ species | Species species Species species Species ^ species 
1990 1996) 1990 19965 1997 1997 1996" 1996" 19969 1996) 


031. 79 31 1 13 0 
141 1 oc 
P a z e 
Argentina 247 220 5 145 5 
A 46 3 6 ae 
Australia ᾗ i 748 37 205 25 
14 1 20 ο 
52 8 8 0 
119 13 19 0 
8 0 10 ο 
8 0 17 0 
Ber a 2 o 
Bolivia. € 208 3 112 0 
Ἢ X 0 1 
Botswana PEDI a 157 ο 38 ο 
468 15 502 5 
33 1 17 ο 
1 Ora 
i 0 : ο 
82 9 28 0. 
Canada me 3 Y 2 
i 41 3 41 κ 
1 ο, 
si 1 : οι 
72 1 41 8 
340 15 263 Προ 
72 ^ 23 0 
i 584 15 585 ο 
Cong 3 9 
Costa Rica Ξ 2 " 0r 
214 7 162 1 
4 E 
a 0 " 1. 
102 7 41 oe 
ds ο e. 
5 ο 14 9... 
105 10 35 1, 
374 12 402 "m 
83 6 6 0 
73 6 23 9. 
Estonia N 3 - 
5 ο 11 f 
k 1 * ο. 
5 ο 5 Ee 
32 3 32 2 
3 ο 
3: 1 2 Dus 
46 7 11 ES 
12 ο JM — 
se 4 » ο 
51 6 15 1 
231 9 99 ule 
3 i Le 
e 3 xs 9. 
102 6 46 n. 
152 7 56 2d 
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Biodiversity and protected areas 3.4 


Nationally Mammals Birds Higher plants* Reptiles Amphiblans 
protected 
areas 
% of 
thousand total Threatened Threatened Threatened Threatened Threatened 


sq. km land area Species species Species species Species species Species species Species species 

tose” 1996 | 1999 4996 | ioo 1996 | 1997 1997 | 1996 ^ | 1999 1996 
Hungary... o oup 72. 8 17 0 
India 142.9 48 316 | 
Indonesia 1923 10.6 96 128 
iran, Islamic Rep. 83.0 51. 


Iraq 00... 0.0 
Ireland 0.6 0.9 
Israel 31.150, ος 
ttaly 21.5 LC CN 
Jamaica 0.0 00 | 24 
Japan 25.5 68 132 
Jordan 3.0 3.4 11 
Kazakhstan 73.4 2.7 ΓῊΝ 
Kenya 35.0 6.1 359 — 
Korea, Dem. Rep. 3.1 2.6 meee 
Korea, Rep. 6.8 6.9 49 
Kuwait 0.3 A. A μια 21 
Kyrgyz Republic 6.9 3.6 * 
Lao POR oo 00.472 
Latvia. 78 12.6 
Lebanon. 0.0 0.0 
Lesotho 0.1 0.3 
Libya 11.04 
Lithuania 6.5 100 
Macedonia, ΕΥΒ σπα πας 
Madagascar 11.2 19. 
Malawi 10.6 
Malaysia 14.8 
Mali. 453... 
Mauritania i5. 
0.1 

210 
η, 0.4 
Mongolia | ΕΝ 
Morocco MEA 


Poland 
Portugal 
Puerto Rico 


Russian Federation 516.7 
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3.4 Biodiversity and protected areas 


Nationally Mammals Birds Higher plants* Reptiice Amphibians 
protected 
areas 
% of Threatened 

thousand total Threatened Species Ooh Species species Species porn 

land area species 997 agar: 1990 1990 1998 990 
2,288 0 * 0 0 
Rwanda 2,028 1 84 2 0 
Saudi Arabia | 7775086 31 1 ο 
Senegal 772090 29 3 0 
Sierra Leone 2,168 29 1 0 
Singapore - ἃ 65 ο Ὁ 
Slovak Republic 4 1 13 21 ο 1 
panem 68 ἡ ΣᾺ 23420 2215 299 19 95 9 
Span 5,050 986 53 6 25 3 
Sri Lanka. 3314 455 144 8 39 0 
Sudan 3,137 10 * 3 0 
Sweden 1,750 13 6 0 13 0 
Switzerland fon 3,030 30 14 0 18 0 
Syrian Arab Republic 3,000 8 3 Š 9 
Tajikistan e 50 38 1 2 0 
Tanzania 10,008 436 284 4 124 0 
Thailand 11625 385 298 16 107 0 
Togo 2,201 4 " . 0 
Trinidad and Tobago 2,259 21 70 5 26 0 
Tunisia, 2,196 24 A 2 - 0 
Turkey j 8,650 1,876 102 12 18 2 
Turkmenistan, b 17 80 2 2 0 
Uganda 5,406 15 149 1 50 9 
Ukraine, ...... η 52 19 2 16 0 
United Arab Emirates "s 0 37 2 E 0 
United Kingdom 1,623 18 8 0 7 0 
United States 19473 4,669 280 28 233 24 
Uruguay 2,278 15 5 0 - 0 
Uzbekistan E 41 51 0 2 0 
γη, 21073 426 259 14 199 0 
Mena A 10500 341 180 12 80 1 

West Bank and Gaza — 

μμ." 5 9 0 
Yugoslavia, FR (Serb./Mont) — 0.0 — 0 ji = 5 b ^s E ‘ 5 is 
Zamba — της Veee: ] Ἷ 1. 605 10 4,747 12 T o 83 9 
JmbsMe ecu scum Kat ιο... δν ας 100 ας ο 120 0 


Middle income — ^ 
Lower middle income 
Upper middle Income 
Low & middle Income 
East Asia & Pacific — 
Europe & Central Asia 
Latin America & Carib. a 
Middle East & N, Africa — 
South Asia 6 ΠΕ 
Sub-Saharan Africa ^ 
High Income 
Europe EMU . 
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Biodiversity and protected areas 3.4 


rn ο -- 


Habitat conservation is vital for stemming the decline 
in biodiversity. Conservation efforts traditionally have 
focused on protected areas, which have grown sub- 
stantially in recent decades. Measures of species rich- 
ness are one of the most straightforward ways to 
indicate the importance of an area for biodiversity. The 
number of small plants and animals is usually esti- 
mated by sampling of plots. Itis also important to know 
which aspects are under the most immediate threat. 
This, however, requires à large amount of data and 
timeconsuming analysis. For this reason global analy- 
ses of the status of threatened species have been car- 
ried out for only a few groups of organisms. Only for 
birds has the status of all species been assessed. 
Although mammals approach birds in this respect, an 
estimated 45 percent of mammal species remain to be 
assessed. For plants the World Conservation Union's 
(IUCN) 1997 IUCN Red List of Threatened Plants pro- 
vides the firstever comprehensive listing of threatened 
species on a global scale, the result of more than 20 
years' work by botanists from around the world. Nearly 
34,000 plant species, 12.5 percent of the total, are 
threatened with extinction. 

The table shows information on protected areas, 
numbers of certain species, and numbers of those 
species under threat. The World Conservation 
Monitoring Centre (WCMC) compiles these data from 
a variety of sources. Because of differences in defi- 
nitions and reporting practices, cross-country com- 
parability is limited. Compounding these problems, 
available data cover different periods. 

Nationally protected areas are areas of at least 
1,000 hectares that fall into one of five management 
categories defined by the WCMC: 

* Scientific reserves and strict nature reserves with 
limited public access. 

* National parks of national or international signifi- 
cance (not materially affected by human activity). 

* Natural monuments and natural landscapes with 
unique aspects. 

* Managed nature reserves and wildlife sanctuaries. 
* Protected landscapes and seascapes (which may 
include cultural landscapes). 

The first three categories, referred to as “totally pro- 
tected,” are areas maintained in a natural state and 
closed to extractive uses. (Designating land as a pro- 
tected area does not necessarily mean that protection 
is in force, however.) The last two categories, referred to 
as “partially protected,” are areas that may be managed 
for specific uses, such as recreation or tourism, or that 
Provide optimal conditions for certain species or com 
munities of wildlife, and in which some natural resource 


extraction is allowed. For small countries that may only 
have protected areas smaller than 1,000 hectares, this 
size limit in the definition will result in an underestimate 
of the extent and number of protected areas. 

Threatened species are defined according to the 
IUCN's classification categories: endangered (in dan- 
ger of extinction and unlikely to survive if causal fac- 
tors continue operating), vulnerable (likely to move 
into the endangered category in the near future if 
causal factors continue operating), rare (not endan- 
gered or vulnerable, but at risk), indeterminate 
(known to be endangered, vulnerable, or rare but not 
enough information is available to say which), out of 
danger (formerly included in one of the above cate- 
gories but now considered relatively secure because 
appropriate conservation measures are in effect), 
and insufficiently known (suspected but not definitely 
known to belong to one of the above categories). 

Figures on species are not necessarily comparable 
across countries because taxonomic concepts and 
coverage vary. And while the number of birds and 
mammals is fairly well known, itis difficult to make an 
accurate count of plants. Although the data in the 
table should be interpreted with caution, especially for 
numbers of threatened species (where our knowledge 
is very incomplete), they do identify countries that are 
major sources of global biodiversity and show national 
commitments to habitat protection. 


| Figure 3.4 aaan 


Highrincome economies have the largest 
share of protected land area 


% of total land area, 1996 
12 ` 


10 
8 


6 


| 


Source: Table 3.4. 


But several developing economies rank in the top 
10—Ecuador, Venezuela, and the Dominican Republic 
protect more than 25 percent of thelr land. 


© Nationally protected areas are totally or partially 
protected areas of at least 1,000 hectares that are 


designated as national parks, natural monuments, 
nature reserves or wildlife sanctuaries, protected land- 
scapes and seascapes, or scientific reserves with lim- 
ited public access. The data do not include sites 
protected under local or provincial law. Total land area 
is used to calculate the percentage of total area pro- 
tected (see table 3.1). + Mammals exclude whales 
and porpoises. 5 Birds are listed for countries 
included within their breeding or wintering ranges. 
» Higher plants refer to native vascular plant specles. 
© Reptiles referto a class of air-breathing vertebrates 
that include lizards, snakes, turtles, alligators, and 
crocodiles. + Amphibians include frogs, toads, newts, 
and salamanders. * Threatened species are the num- 
ber of species classified by the IUCN as endangered, 
vulnerable, rare, indeterminate, out of danger, or insuf- 


ficiently known. 


Data on protected areas are 
from the WCMC's Protected 
Areas Data Unit. Data on 
species are from the WCMC's 
Biodiversity Data Sourcebook 
(1994) and the IUCN's 1996 
IUCN Red List of Threatened 
Animals and 1997 IUCN Red 


List of Threatened Plants. 
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3.5 Freshwater 


Freshwater Annual freshwater withdrawals Access to safe water 
resources 
cubic meters Urban Rural 
per capita billion * of total * for % for % for % of population % of population 
1997 cu. πι resources? agriculture? industry? domestic? 1982 1995 1982 1995 
A 100 97 88 — 
Algeria 100 ο ziii 
80 69 15 
63 τι 47 
100 98 
Bangladesh ic AME 24 49 [is 
À 100 100 
Belgium 100 à 91 
45 82 9 
81 88 27 
98 100 72 
5 80 52 
Burkina Faso way d r or: 
NE 50 : 26 
Cambodia etes E es 
αμ SP ^ 20 
46 30 
100 E 100 
24 20 5 
27 48 30 
97 99 22 
Congo, Dem. Rep. 100 90 76 
43 89 
Costa Rica 42 m 7 
100 100 82 
30 a 10 
82 75 46 
is 98 
100 100 
100 e 99 
72 88 24 
83 81 33 
93 95 61 ος 
76 82 M wish 
93 42 
98 m 86 
100 100 95 
75 34 
Germany 200 2 
Greece i ὃ n $7 BA 40 
Guinea - Tec A 91 " 73 
. pa EE MN 89 97 39 
91 55 2 
21 38 37 
59 38 32 
51 91 49 
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Freshwater!3.5 


Freshwater Annual freshwater withdrawals 
resources 


cubic meters Urban Rural 
per capita billion % of total % for % for % of population % of population 
agriculture^ industry? 1982 1995 1982 1995 


1997 ου. πι" resources* 


Hungary 11,817° 6.8 
ida —— 2467* 380.05 
Indonesia 12,625 16.6 
iran, Islamic Rep. 19895 “70.08 
[^ 3,451° 42.8* 
ireland 13,657 ° 0.8* 
Israel. 377° 19 
Italy 2,903° 552 
Jamaica 3,250 03*.. 
Japan 4,338 90.8 
Jordan. 198* 0.59 
Kazakhstan 8,696° 37.9 
Kenya. 1,0565. 24 
Korea, Dem. Rep. 2,927 14.2 
1,438 27.6 
Kuwait 11 “95... 
Kyrgyz Republic 2,509 11.0 
ou 65/679 ορια 
Latvia 13,793° oT... 
941* 1.34 
2,597 01 
115 A6. 
65815. 44. 


icedonia, FYR E saat 
Madagascar oe! See 
Malawi — 18145 09, 
Malaysia 21,046 : 9.44 
Mali 9,718° σα 
Mauritania 4,632° in 
Dr MACC 
Ec unue ἁπθβ-οον 


Moldova. το 
Mongolia ἣ 9,677 
Morocco } 1088. 
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Freshwater Annual freshwater withdrawals Access to safe water 
resources 
cubic meters Urban Rural 
r capita billion. % of total % for * for % for * of population % of population 
"a cu. m* resources* agriculture^ industry" domestic^ 1982 1995 1982 1995 
Rwanda — παρ TUIS ασ lage: | 2 5° 55 79 60 
Saudi A 120 90 a 9 92 87 
92° — 3° δ: 63 90 27 
Bot. 45 Το 50 58 8 
Singapore 4 51 45 100 
Slovak Republic 
Slovenia — ae m^ " m - s η 
South Africa neue 41: 17» = 90 κ 33 
Spain 62i 26 12 100 4 95 M 
Sri Lanka 96 2 2 76 88 26 65 
Sudan, 94* 1 4° 49 84 45 41 
Sweden 9 55 36 100 98 


73 23 100 100 100 100 


Switzerland 
2 4 7 96 65 79. 
7 5 a ; " 
2 9* 88 . 40 κ 
6 4 ü 94 i 88 
13° 62° 68 82 26 41 
38 27 100 100 93 88 
Tunisia — 80 ge 96 100 29 76 
Turkey... E 16* 73 τ 65 
Turkmenistan D 8 1 τὰ m n d: 
Us 8 32 45 60 12 36 
νο E 54 16 - 8 9 E 
United Arab Emirate 1 7 100 98 100 98 
United Kingdom. NETT 20 100 100 100 100 
United Stat 45* 13* 100 "^ 100 
Uruguay s 6 95 99 27 
Uzbekistan 12 4 » " ΙΙ gi 
Venezuela τος) 48 88 79 68... 
M 13 90 s 30 
MR 7 d 74 is 44... 
Zambla bee T ape 16: 70 66 8 ο Bh 


Zimb 


^ 45.95. 
ος ANM 


3 70 iy 43 a 
aoo «een 5 io 
45 994 559593 
Nis 17 7 100. s 90 5 


a. Refers to any year from 1980 to 1997 unless otherwise note 


led. b. i ; 
trom othar ρόκα n EE Unless otherwise noted, sectoral withdrawal shares are esti 


i i include river flows 
efer to estimates for years before 1980 (see Primary data documentation). e. Data refer to years Lam Pu d 


ther than 1987 (see Primary data documentation). 
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About the data 


Data on freshwater resources are based on estimates 
of runoff into rivers and recharge of groundwater. 
These estimates are based on different sources and 
refer to different years, SO cross-country comparisons 
of data on freshwater resources should be made with 
caution. Because they are collected intermittently, the 
data may hide significant variations in total renewable 
water resources from one year to the next. The data 
also fail to distinguish between seasonal and geo- 
graphic variations in water availability within coun- 
tries. Data for small countries and countries in arid 
and semiarid zones are less reliable than those for 
larger countries and countries with higher rainfall. 
Finally, caution is also needed in comparing data on 
annual freshwater withdrawals, which are subject to 
Variations in collection and estimation methods. 

World Development Indicators 1999 defines fresh- 
water resources as including river flows arising out- 
side the country. The data in this year's edition 
therefore are not comparable with those published in 
last year's, which exclude external sources. 

While information on access to safe water is 
widely used, it is extremely subjective, and such 
terms as safe and adequate amount may have very 
different meanings in different countries despite offi- 
cial World Health Organization definitions (see 
Definitions for table 2.14). Even in industrial coun- 
tries treated water may not always be safe to drink. 
While access to safe water is equated with connec- 
tion to a public supply system, this does not take 
account of variations in the quality and cost (broadly 
defined) of the service once connected. Thus cross- 
Country comparisons must be made cautiously. 
Changes over time within countries may result from 
changes in definitions or measurements. 


e Freshwater resources refer to total renewable 


resources, which include flows of rivers and ground- 
water from rainfall in the country, and river flows from 
other countries. Freshwater resources per capita are 
calculated using the World Bank's population esti- 
mates (see table 2.1). * Annual freshwater with- 
drawals refer to total water withdrawal, not counting 
evaporation losses from storage basins. Withdrawals 
also include water from desalination plants in coun- 
tries where they are a significant source of water with- 
drawals. Withdrawal data are for single years between 
1980 and 1997 unless otherwise indicated. With- 
drawals can exceed 100 percent of renewable sup- 
plies where extraction from nonrenewable aquifers or 
desalination plants is considerable or where there is 
significant water reuse. Withdrawals for agriculture 
and industry are total withdrawals for irrigation and 
livestock production and for direct industrial use 
(including withdrawals for cooling thermoelectric 
plants). Withdrawals for domestic uses include drink- 
ing water, municipal use or supply, and use for public 
services, commercial establishments, and homes. 
For most countries sectoral withdrawal data are esti- 
mated for 1987.* Access to safe water refers to the 
percentage of people with reasonable access to an 
adequate amount of safe water in a dwelling or within 
a convenient distance of their dwelling (see About the 


data). 


Data are compiled by the 
World Resources Institute 
TTE from various sources and pub- 
lished in World Resources 
1998-99 (World Resources 
Institute and others 1998). 
The Département Hydro- 
géologie in Orléans, France, 


compiles data on water resources and withdrawals 
from published documents, including national, United 
Nations, and professional literature. The Institute of 
Geography at the National Academy of Sciences in 
Moscow also compiles global water data on the basis 
of published work and, where necessary, estimates 
water resources and consumption from models that 
use other data, such as area under irrigation, livestock 
populations, and precipitation. 
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Emissions Industry shares of emissions of organic water pollutants 
of organic 
water pollutants 
Stone, 
kilograms Primary Paper Food and ceramics, 
kilograms per day metals and pulp Chemicals beverages and glass Textiles Wood Other 
per day per worker * * * % % % % % 
1980 1996" 1980 1996: 1996" 1990 «1998 1996’ 1996" 1996» 1996" pers 


(12.536 0.6 4.3 14 
38. 408 0.4 8.0 25 


60,290 — 103,569 


59.4 0.2 7.4 15 


244,711 186,844 
64.2 » 35.8 
Australia 204,333 5 3 " i ü 
(94 354 0.3 6.9 4.2 
.120 49.0 0.2 18.1 1.0 
Bolivia .65 61.8 0.3 90 26 
[ .97 449 0.1 16.0 4.0 
Botswana 27. 678 0.0 13.1 2.0 
Bulgaria “140. 38.4 03 161 21. 189 
S 65.5 0.0 32 34 
Canada 34.2 0.1 5.7 3.9 
60.5 01 8.0 2.5 
. 289 0.6 16.1 14 
182 00 33.4 0.4 
53.2 0.2 14.4 10 
e 
Croatia cm A η " 
46.1 0.2 17.7 35 123 


ο 
Czech Republic 


3.4 2.9 “178... 


Dominican Republic 


17.3 0.4 
24.7 1.0 
25.1 1.7 
729,776 585,38; 3.0 3 5 
6.0 4 
1.2 6 
48 2.2 
9.4 124 
14.6 15 
6.9 14 
26.8 40 
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Water pollution! 3.6 


Emissions Industry shares of emissions of organic water pollutants 
of organic 
water pollutants 


Stone, 
kilograms Primary Paper Food and ceramics, 
kilograms per day metals and pulp Chemicals beverages and glass Textiles Wood Other 
per day per worker * * * κ % 96 

1980 1996* 1996* 1996* 1996* 1996* 1996* 
Hungary — | 201,888 138,248 | 51.7 0.2 
India 1,457,474 1,694,090 — 
indonesia _ 214,010 749872 
iran, Islamic Rep. 72,334 
ΠΝ 32,986 "n 
Ireland 43,544 34,000 
israel 39113 55,029 
Italy 442,312 359,578 
Jamaica 11423 17,972 
Japan. 1,456,016 1,479,350 
Jordan 4446 15189 
Kazakhstan ed " 
Kenya 26,834 48,354. 
Korea, Dem. Rep. Es a 
Korea, Rep. 281,900 353,295 
Kuwait. 6,921 7,913 j or 
Kyrgyz Republic «20,700 16.0 
Lao PDR m ‘à 
Latvia Ed 
Lebanon 14,586 m 
Lesotho R 993 2550, 
Libya ! 3,532 ΕΤ 
Lithuania .Ț , tna E621 
Macedonia, FYR . sut 22,663 
Madagascar 9131 audi 
Malawi ; 12,224 9,055 
Malaysia 77,215 156,515 
Μα, 27 s 
Mauritania 


Moldova 

Mongolia 
Morocco | 
Mozambique 
i ano 


New Zealand . 
Nicaragua 


182,052 
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3.6 Water pollution 


Industry shares of emissions of organic water pollutants 


Emissions 
of organic 
water pollutants 
Stone, 
kilograms Primary Paper Food and ceramics, 
kilograms: per day metals and pulp Chemicals beverages and glass Textiles Wood Other 
per day per worker % % % % % % % " 


1996* 1996* 1996* 1996* 1996* 1996* 1996* 1996* 


1980 19: 


Siendo B ρα στι 


Saudi Arabia s s x i s i 
74 831 04 81 04 21 
28558 34917. 134 198 04 5.9 13 597. 
96 349 03. 140 16 207 
80 227 02 138 44 126 
98 402 02 115 33 128 
53 334,624 88 464 0.3 8.5 3.4 15.2 
36.4 75 283 0.1 17 3.0 222. 
236 103 247 0.2 34 42 17.0 
15 84 683 04 172 0.3 22 
10.6 64 734 04 29 14 20 
81 59 411 04 326 17 62 
78 7.2 44.2 0.3 22.1 0.9 95 
38 74 51.0 0.5 73 18 193. 
25.6 9.8 35.0 0.1 6.9 2.0 19.0 
32.6 10.1 27.5 0.2 7.2 2.7 22.2 
12.3 5.9 65.2 0.2 12.7 0.9 3.4 
Nena us. a - * . Ν sett 
venemueta .115 ^ 138 500 0.2 74 14 59 


Vietnam 


West Bank and. Gaza 


percent because data may be from different years, 
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Emissions of organic pollutants from industrial activ- 
ities are a major cause of water quality degradation. 
Water quality and pollution levels are generally mea- 
sured in terms of concentration, or load—the rate of 
occurrence of a substance in an aqueous solution. 
Polluting substances include organic matter, metals, 
minerals, sediment, bacteria, and toxic chemicals. 
This table focuses on organic water pollution result- 
ing from industrial activities. Because water pollution 
tends to be sensitive to local conditions, the national- 
level data in the table may not reflect the quality of 
water in specific locations. 

The data in the table come from an international 
study of industrial emissions that may be the first to 
include data from developing countries (Hettige, 
Mani, and Wheeler 1998). Unlike estimates from 
earlier studies based on engineering or economic 
models, these estimates are based on actual mea- 
surements of plant-level water pollution. The focus is 
on organic water pollution measured in terms of bio- 
chemical oxygen demand (BOD) because the data for 
this indicator are the most plentiful and reliable for 
comparing emissions across countries. BOD mea- 
sures the strength of an organic waste in terms of 
the amount of oxygen consumed in breaking it down. 
A sewage overload in natural waters exhausts the 
water's dissolved oxygen content. Wastewater treat- 
ment, by contrast, reduces BOD. 

Data on water pollution are more readily available 
than other emissions data because most industrial 
pollution control programs start by regulating emis- 
sions of organic water pollutants. Such data are fairly 
reliable because sampling techniques for measuring 
water pollution are more widely understood and much 
less expensive than those for air pollution. 

In their study Hettige, Mani, and Wheeler (1998) 
used plant- and sector-level information on emissions 
and employment from 13 national environmental pro- 
tection agencies and sector-level information on out- 
put and employment from the United Nations 
Industrial Development Organization (UNIDO). Their 
econometric analysis found that the ratio of BOD to 
employment in each industrial sector is about the 
same across countries. This finding allowed the 
authors to estimate BOD loads across countries and 
over time. The estimated BOD intensities per unit of 
employment were multiplied by sectoral employment 
numbers from UNIDO's industry database for 
1975-96, The sectoral emissions estimates were 
then totaled to get daily BOD emissions in kilograms 


per day for each country and year. 


@ = High income 

@ China and India 

@ — Middle income (excl. China) 
© Low income (excl. India) 


Mg: (cons of pay a dd 


| | 2 


ο ῥ᾽ Ao 
"os 


Em 1930 
W 1994 


Source: World Bank, Development Research Group. 


e Emissions of organic water pollutants are mea- 
sured in terms of biochemical oxygen demand, which 
refers to the amount of oxygen that bacteria in water 
will consume in breaking down waste. This is a stan- 
dard water treatment test for the presence of organic 
pollutants. Emissions per worker are total emissions 
divided by the number of industrial workers. 
* Industry shares of emissions of organic water pol- 


lutants refer to emissions from manufacturing activ- 
ities as defined by two-digit divisions of the 
International Standard Industrial Classification (ISIC) 
revision 2: primary metals (ISIC division 37), paper 
and pulp (34), chemicals (35), food and beverages 
(31), stone, ceramics, and glass (36), textiles (32), 
wood (33), and other (38 and 39). 


The indicators for 4980-93 are froma 1998 study by 
Hemamala Hettige, Muthukumara Mani, and David 
Wheeler, "industrial Pollution — in 
Development: Kuznets Revisited" (available on the 
World Wide Web at http:/ /www.worldbank.org/NIPR). 
These indicators have been updated through 1996 by 
the Development. Research Group of the World Bank, 


Economic 


with the same methodology used in the initial study. 
Sectoral employment numbers are from UNIDO's 
industry database. 
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3.7 ΕΠΘΙΡΥ production and use 


Commercial Commercial energy use Commercial energy use Net energy 
energy per capita imports 
production 
thousand thousand average average % of 
metric tons of metric tons of annual kg of oll annual commercial 
oil equivalent oil equivalent % growth equivalent % growth energy use 
1980 1996 1980 1996 1980-96 1980 1996 1980-96 1980 1996 


1079 — 362 -8.0 -12 Ug 
665. 842 1.0 -440 -381 

547 532 -1.2 -149 -573 

1,490 1,673 0.7 7 E 

346 474 -4.9 -18 ΓΝ 


-Α7ΘΟ 5,494 0.9 221 


3,373 0.9 67 
1,570 -5.6 1 
472 197 0.9 11 
2,386 7.5 -8 
5,552 1.4 84 
394 341 -1.0 11 
436 419 0.0 -84 
777 
Botswana $ E. 2 ; πό, 
! 112,319 ..896 ^ 1,012 10 43 oen 
Bulgaria 3,235 2,705 -2.0 73 ΕΝ 
Burk 
Burundi 
426 369 -1.1 -58 
236,170 BAS 7,880 0.3 T 


Republic. 


G inea-Bissau 


Honduras 7 
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Energy production and use 3.1 


Commercial Commercial energy use Commercial energy use Net energy 
energy per capita imports 
production 
thousand thousand average average % of 
metric tons of metric tons of annual kg of oil annual commercial 
oll equivalent oil equivalent % growth equivalent * growth energy use 
1980 1996 1980 1996 1980-96 1996 1980-96 1980 1996 


14,886 12843 ^ 28805 . 29470 . ETI 


221,887 390,602 


128,403 219.187 "132,419 — 
84,001 220,894 89,340 | 
136,643 32,584. 25027. 
1,894 3470 
19,644 29,305 161,140 . 
Jamaica 224 547 ΑΒ 
Japan 43,193 102,377. 510359 — 
Jordan i 181 4487. 
Kazakhstan 76,799 62,628 43,376 . 
Kenya à T,891 Erro ce 18279, 
Korea, Dem. Rep. 29,136 21,052 34,78 à 2 
Korea, Rep. 12.162 22,752 43,556. 162874... 
Kuwait. 94085 112600 9564 19859. 
Kyrgyz Republic 2,190 1,442 4,717 2,952 
la 261 πια BAT ILE 
Lebanon... i78. 195ΞΞ 2488 ΑΠΑΙ...... 
Lesotho Deine μα. : 
96662 . 77742... TATS. ou 
534. 4468... 14,702... 


igeaa 6988 14428 k 


Mauritania 
Mauritius ας 
Mexico, Mew τών 
Moldova... 
Mongolia 

Morocco 
Mozambique 
Myanmar 


“713.524... 98,904 
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Commercial Commercial energy use Commercial energy use Net energy 
energy per capita imports 
production 
thousand thousand average average % of 
metric tons of metric tons of annual kg of oil annual commercial 
oil equivalent oil equivalent 3 growth equivalent % growth energy use 
1980 1996 1980 1996 1980-96 1980 1996 1980-96 1980 1996 


3/773 4,753 0.4 -1,408 415 
347 302 -0.7 46 39 

2,653 7,835 8.1 100 100 

4,175 3,266 -1.8 84 ut. 

......2269 3,098 1.0 62 55 

CRT rn) 2,370 2,482 -0.4 -12 -29 

004111001094 1834 2583 28 ττ 68 
eo Led 305 371 0.7 29 88 

10787. 437 397 -0.5 13 12 

4,932 5,944 0.9 61 39 

3,301 3,622 0.8 66 59 

614 1,002 2.4 -78 -132 
416 594 5.1 -20 62 

553 453 -1.1 8 5 
487 1,333 7.3 51 45. 
3,580 6,081 3.1 -239 -72 
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About the data 


In developing countries growth in commercial energy 
use is closely related to growth in the modern sec- 
tors—industry, motorized transport, and urban 
areas—but commercial energy use also reflects cli- 
matic, geographic, and economic factors (such as the 
relative price of energy). Commercial energy use has 
been growing rapidly in low- and middle-income coum 
tries, but high-income countries still use almost seven 
times as much on 8 per capita basis. Because com- 
mercial energy is widely traded, it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish between its production and its use. Net energy 
imports show the extent to which an economy's use 
exceeds its domestic production. High-income coun- 
tries are net energy importers; middle-income coun- 
tries have been their main Suppliers. 

Energy data are compiled by the International 
Energy Agency (IEA) and the United Nations 
Statistical Division (UNSD). IEA data for non-OECD 
countries are based on national energy data that 
have been adjusted to conform with annual ques- 
tionnaires completed by OECD member govern- 
ments. UNSD data are primarily from responses to 
questionnaires sent to national governments, SUp- 
plemented by official national statistical publications 
and by data from intergovernmental organizations. 
When official data are not available, the UNSD pre- 
pares estimates based on the professional and com- 
mercial literature. This variety of sources affects the 
cross-country comparability of data. 

Commercial energy use refers to the use of 
domestic primary energy before transformation to 
other end-use fuels (such as electricity and refined 
petroleum products). It includes energy from com- 
bustible renewables and waste, which comprises 
solid biomass and animal products, gas and liquid 
from biomass, industrial waste, and municipal waste. 
Biomass is defined as any plant matter used directly 
às fuel or converted into fuels or electricity or heat. 
(The series published in the previous editions of the 
World Development Indicators did not include energy 
from combustible renewables and waste.) All forms 
of commercial energy—primary energy and primary 
electricity—are converted into oil equivalents. To con- 
vert nuclear electricity into oil equivalents, à notional 
thermal efficiency of 33 percent is assumed; for 
hydroelectric power 100 percent efficiency is 
assumed. 


"T 


Energy production and use 


United States 
China 

Russian Federation 
Japan 

India 


Germany 
Rest of the world 
Source: Table 3.7. 


The United States uses the most commercial 
energy. Other big consumers are Russia, Japan, 
and Germany. Although these four countries 
combined account for less than 11 percent of 
the world's. population, together they consume 
almost 40 percent of the world's commercial 


energy. 


e Commercial energy production refers to commer- 


cial forms of primary energy—petroleum (crude oil, 
natural gas liquids, and oil from nonconventional 
sources), natural 685, and solid fuels (coal, lignite, 
and other derived fuels)—and primary electricity, all 
converted into oil equivalents (see About the data). 
» Commercial energy use refers to apparent con- 
sumption, which is equal to indigenous production 
plus imports and stock changes, minus exports and 
fuels supplied to ships and aircraft engaged in inter- 
national transportation (see About the data).* Net 
energy imports are calculated as energy use less 
production, both measured in oil equivalents. A 
minus sign indicates that the country is a net 


exporter. 


Data on commercial energy 


production and use are pri- 
marily from IEA electronic files 


ENERGY 
STATISTICS 

& BALANCES 
Or NON-OKCO 
COUNTRIES 


that are also published in its 
annual publications, Energy 
Statistics and Balances of 
Non-OECD Countries, Energy 
Statistics of OECD Countries, 
and Energy Balances of OECD Countries, and from the 


United Nations’ Energy Statistics Yearbook. 


STATISTIQUES. 
ET BILANS 
ENERGETIQUES 
DES PAYS 
NON-MEMDRES 
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3.8 Energy efficiency and emissions 


GDP per unit Traditional Carbon dioxide emissions 
of energy use fuel use 
1995 $ per kg * of total Total Per capita kg per 1995 $ 
oil equivalent. energy use million metric tons metric tons of GDP 
1980 1996 1980 1996 4980 1996 1980 1996 1980 
18 06 20 
8.5 8.3 2.1 
08 0.5 H 
3.8 3.7 0.5 
» 10 by 
13.8 16.7 0.9 
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6.0 Μ 
12.9 10.4 0.6 
0.1 0.1 0.4 
0.8 13 0.8 
s 1.4 5 " 
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15 LT 0.4 04 . 
85 6.6 6.4 4,7 
0.1 0.1 0.3 04 
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0.4 0.1 02. 
0.0 0.2 01 
8.4 1.0 08 
2.8 8.9 44 
8.7 03 02. 
17 0.9 0.8 
0.1 0.4 0.4 
1.9 0.3 2.2 
14 04 0.5 
0.9 0.5 M 
3.7 2x 0.9. 

2.8 


12.3 ^ 
10.7 0.5 

1.6 ο. 
124. 11 
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Estonia 


Finland 
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Energy efficiency and emissions 3.8 


GDP per unit Traditional Carbon dioxide emissions 
of energy use fuel use 
1995 $ per kg % of total Total Per capita kg per 1995 $ 
oil equivalent energy use million metric tons metric tons of GDP 
1980 1996 1980 1996 1980 1996 1980 1996 1980 1996 


JC MCI UA. 
06 . 08. 
13 16 
14 di. 
Ireland 4.0 59. 
Israel 5.1 5.6 
tay 6.0 6.8 
Jamaica 1.3 1.1 
Japan 9.3 10.5 
Jordan 2.2 15. 
Kazakhstan η 0.5 
Kenya 06 . 0.7 
Korea, Dem. Rep. 4» pt 
Korea, Rep. 3.1 3.0 
Kuwait 2.4 1.7 
Kyrgyz Republic P 12 
Lao PDR " .. 
Latvia 16.0 15 
Lebanon 
Lesotho 
Libya 5 B 
Lithuania " 08 
Macedonia, FYR 
Madagascar 
Malawi 
Malaysia . 


Mauritania 
Mauritius 
Mexico 


Mongolia 
Morocco 
Mozambique 
Myanmar | 
Namibia. 


Panama - 
Papua New Gui 
Paraguay 
Peru 

Philippines 


Portugal yes 
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3.8 | Energy efficiency and emissions 


GDP per unit Traditional Carbon dioxide emissions 
of energy use fuel use 
1995 $ per kg % of total Total Per capita kg per 1995 $ 
oil equivalent energy use million metric tons metric tons of GDP 
1980 1996 1996 1980 1996 1980 1996 1980 1996 
Γεια. παν η ae oat.) os Qi oa à ος 
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‘About the data 


The ratio of real GDP to energy use provides a mea- 
sure of energy efficiency. Differences in this ratio 
over time and across countries are influenced by 
structural changes in the economy, changes in the 
energy efficiency of particular sectors of the econ- 
omy, and differences in fuel mixes. 

For traditional fuels, fuelwood and charcoal con- 
sumption estimates are calculated by the Food and 
Agriculture Organization (FAO) based on population 
data and country-specific per capita consumption fig- 
ures. Estimates of bagasse consumption are based 
on sugar production data. 

Carbon dioxide (CO,) emissions, largely a by-product 
of energy production and use (see table 3.7), account 
for the largest share of greenhouse gases, which are 
associated with global warming. Anthropogenic CO; 
emissions result primarily from fossil fuel combustion 
and cement manufacturing. In combustion, different 
fossil fuels release different amounts of CO, for the 
same level of energy use. Burning oil releases about 
50 percent more CO, than burning natural gas, and 
burning coal release about twice as much. During 
cement manufacturing about 0.5 metric ton of CO, is 
released for each ton of cement produced. 

The Carbon Dioxide Information Analysis Center 
(CDIAC), sponsored by the U.S. Department of Energy, 
calculates annual anthropogenic emissions of 00.. 
These calculations are derived from data on fossil fuel 
consumption, based on the World Energy Data Set 
maintained by the United Nations Statistical Division, 
and from data on world cement manufacturing, based 
on the Cement Manufacturing Data Set maintained by 
the U.S. Bureau of Mines. Emissions of CO; are often 
calculated and reported in terms of their content of 
elemental carbon. For this table these values were 
converted to the actual mass of CO; by multiplying the 
carbon mass by 3.664 (the ratio of the mass of car- 
bon to that of CO.). 

Although the estimates of global CO, emissions 
are probably within 10 percent of actual emissions 
(as calculated from global average fuel chemistry and 
use), country estimates may have larger error 
bounds. Trends estimated from a consistent time 
series tend to be more accurate than individual val- 
ues. Each year the CDIAC recalculates the entire time 
Series from 1950 to the present, incorporating its 
Most recent findings and the latest corrections to its 
database. Estimates do not include fuels supplied to 
ships and aircraft engaged in international trans- 
Portation because of the difficulty of apportioning 
these fuels among the countries benefiting from that 
transport. 


Historical trends show accelerating 
growth in global CO, emissions . . . 


Thousand metric tons of carbon 


oF Nw TDA OD 


1860 1900 1940 1980 1995 


Note: Data refer to the carbon content of carbon 
dioxide emissions from fossil fuel burning, cement 
manufacture, and gas flaring. 

Source: CDIAC. 


Figure 3.8b 


... and a rising average temperature at 
the earth's surface 


Degrees celsius 
14.8 


14.6 
14.4 
14.2 
14.0 
13.8 
13.6. 
13.4 


8ου 


1860 1900 1980 2000 


1940 


Note: Data for 1998 are preliminary. 
Source: Brown, Renner, Flavin, and others 1998, 
based on data from Goddard Institute for Space 


Studies. 


Since record-keeping began In 1866, the 13 
warmest years have occurred since 1979, and the 
four warmest since 1990. 


* GDP per unit of energy use is the U.S. dollar esti- 
mate of real GDP (at 1995 prices) per kilogram of oil 
equivalent of commercial energy use. * Traditional 


fuel use includes estimates of the consumption of 
fuelwood, charcoal, bagasse, and animal and veg- 
etable wastes. Total energy use comprises commer- 
cial energy use (see table 3.7) and traditional fuel 
use. « Carbon dioxide emissions are those stem- 
ming from the burning of fossil fuels and the manu- 
facture of cement. They include carbon dioxide 
produced during consumption of solid, liquid, and gas 


fuels and gas flaring. 


" 
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Underlying data on commer- 


cial energy production and 
ENERGY 
STATISTICS 
OF OFCD 
COUNTRIES 


use are from International 
Energy Agency (IEA) and 
United Nations sources. Data 


STATISTIQUES 
DE L'ENERGIE 
DES PAYS 
ρεύοςοε BUTI 


on CO, emissions are from 
Carbon Dioxide Infor- 
mation Analysis Center, 
Environmental Sciences Division, Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory, in the U.S. state of Tennessee. Data on 
traditional fuel are from the World Resources 
Institute's. World Resources, the United Nations’ 


Energy Statistics Yearbook, and FAO electronic files. 
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3.9 Sources of electricity 


Electricity Sources of electricity 
production 
Hydropower Coal oil Gas Nuclear power 
billion kwh % % % % * 
1980 1996 1980 1996 1980 1996 1980 1996 1980 1996 1980 1996 
Algeria 84.1 95.7 
Argentina ; . : : ind no V 5. 210 483 59 
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20.5 44.1 
22 


42 123 . 102 


27 08 238 
b 10.7 
Georgia B 
2,189 m 
142 87. 319 
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Sources of electricity! 3.9 


Electricity Sources of electricity 
production 


Hydropower Coal oit Gas Nuclear power 


billion kwh % 
1980 1996 1996 1980 1996 
i -119.3 
Ind nesia | 8.4 
Iran, Islamic Rep, 224 . 
iraq PEW 290 
Ireland /106 189 
israel MEC AME S 
italy 1835 2395 
Jamaica 15,60 
Japan 5725 1,003.2 
Jordan 1.1. 6.1 
Kazakhstan 61.5 58.7 | 
Kenya Mir wd o 
Korea, Dem. Rep. 350 350 
Korea, Rep. 37.2 223.1 
Kuwait, k Et Ἡ 
Kyrgyz Republic 9.2 
[P^ ee 5 
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Mongolia ` IPE 
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3.9|Sources of electricity 


Electricity Sources of electricity 
production 
Hydropower Coal oit Gas Nuclear power 
billion kwh % * * * * 
1980 1996 4980 1996 1980 1996 1980 1996 1980 1996 1980 1996 
[ον Ξ " x 2 
Saudi Arabia 585 57.1 41.5 429 
Senegal 1000 88.1 11.9 
slave leche i é B 
Singapore — 100.0 78.7 ας 18.6 2 
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Spin — 352 80 2.7 3.9 41 
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Switzerland a nN 0.0 1.0 0.5 0.6 1.2 29.8 
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Trinidad and Tobago. 23 b 965 993 
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Europe 
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About the data 


Use of energy in general, and access to electricity in 
particular, are important in improving people's stan- 
dard of living. But electricity generation also can dam- 
age the environment. Whether such damage occurs 
depends largely on how electricity is generated. For 
example, burning coal releases twice as much carbon 
dioxide—a major contributor to global warming—as 
does burning an equivalent amount of natural gas 
(see About the data for table 3.8). Nuclear energy 
does not generate carbon dioxide emissions, but it 
produces other dangerous waste products. The table 
provides information on electricity production by 
source. 

The International Energy Agency (IEA) compiles 
data on energy inputs used to generate electricity. IEA 
data for non-OECD countries are based on national 
energy data that have been adjusted to conform with 
annual questionnaires completed by OECD member 
governments. In addition, estimates are sometimes 
made to complete major aggregates from which key 
data are missing, and adjustments are made to com- 
pensate for differences in definitions. The IEA makes 
these estimates in consultation with national statis- 
tical offices, oil companies, electricity utilities, and 
national energy experts. 

The IEA occasionally revises its time series to 
reflect political changes. Since 1990, for example, it 
has constructed energy statistics for countries of the 
former Soviet Union. In addition, energy statistics for 
other countries have undergone continuous changes 
in coverage or methodology as more detailed energy 
accounts have become available in recent years. 
Breaks in series are therefore unavoidable. 


Coal still dominates in global electricity 
generation 


Low-income economies, 1996 


Ze 


Middle-income economies, 1996 


1% 


High-income economies, 1996 


2% 


Coal 
Hydropower 
Gas 

oil 

Nuclear Power 
Other 


Note: Electricity generation from other sources 
in low-income economies amounts to less than 1 
percent. 

Source: Table 3.9. 


* Electricity production is measured at the termi- 
nals of all alternator sets in a station. In addition to 
hydropower, coal, oil, gas, and nuclear power gener- 
ation, it covers generation by geothermal, solar, wind, 
and tide and wave energy, as well as that from com- 
bustible renewables and waste. Production includes 
the output of electricity plants that are designed to 
produce electricity only as well as that of combined 
heat and power plants. Sources of electricity refer 
to the inputs used to generate electricity: hydro- 
power, coal, oil, gas, and nuclear power. Hydropower 
refers to electricity produced by hydroelectric power 
plants, oil refers to crude oil and petroleum products, 
gas refers to natural gas but excludes natural gas liq- 
uids, and nuclear power refers to electricity produced 
by nuclear power plants. Shares may not sum to 100 
percent because other sources of generated elec- 
tricity (such as geothermal, solar, and wind) are not 


shown. 


a 
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Data on electricity production 


are from the IEA's electronic 
ENERGY 
BALANCES 
OF OECD 
COUNTRIES 


files and its annual publica- 
tions, Energy Statistics and 
Balances of Non-OECD Coun- 
tries, Energy Statistics of 
OECD Countries, and Energy 
Balances of OECD Countries. 
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3.10 Urbanization 


Urban population Population In Population in Access to 
urban agglomerations the largest city sanitation 
of more than one million in urban areas 
% of total % of total % of urban % of urban 
millions Population population Population population 
1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1995 2015 1980 1995 1982 1995 
x M + ΕΝ 
25 24 95 j 
63 61 27 τι 
A E ie eee hoe 43 39 76 80 
Armenia ] 5 PE SI ai 51 BD cp 
ΠῚ - " οι 26 23 
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24 24 
13 11 M " 
" 5 45 60 
30 28 51 77, 
5 ji 79 91 
16 13 33 τά 
20 21 
44 52 38 
90 
19 22 
16 19 » 
5 36 
40 55 74 
4 41 79 95 
6 4 68 
100 99 " 
20 22 96 πο 
28 84 8 58 
67 67 17 s 
61 55 100 100 
44 48 13 
28 37 72 71 
29 27 92 
18 18 
32 30 
50 65 72 
30 27 79 
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39 48 89 
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Finland ἳ CL CNN 26 s En 
: — ] 3 22 33 100 100 
23 22 1 
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30 «27 -18 
„54 50. es 
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33 40 22 
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Urbanization!3.10 


Urban population Population in Population in Access to 
urban agglomerations the largest city sanitation 
of more than one million in urban areas 
% of total % of urban % of urban 
millions population population population 
1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1995 1982 1995 
Hungary Bh cai ANC NC: Ecc M 
India 158.8 ο ση EJ 
Indonesia 32.9 22 37 48 
iran, Islamic Rep. 19.4 50 60 26 
aq 8.5 66 75. 39 
Ireland 1.9 55 58 48 τ: 
israel 34 89 91 A 100 — 
Italy 37.6 14 " " 
Jamaica 1.0 Te 92......98 
Japan 89.0 25 28 
Jordan 13 49 38 91 
Kazakhstan - 13, 
Kenya XT 32 23. 75 
Korea, Dem. Rep. 10.1 18 18 100 
Korea, Rep. 21.7 o e 2 " 100 
Kuwait 1.2 αν 200 
Kyrgyz Republic 1.4 
Lao PDR 0.4 
Latvia e 
Lebanon 22 
Lesotho 0.2 
Libya 21 
Lithuania 21 61 73 ο, 0 
Macedonia, FYR 1.0 53 61 0 0 
Madagascar 1.6 18 28 ιδ ο 
Malawi 0.6 9 14 ' Ὅς; ο 
Malaysia 5.8 42 55 7 6 
Mali : 12 19 28 ο 0 
Mauritania 0.4 27 54. FUN ο 
Mauritius ὍΔ 42 41 0 9 
Mexico 44.8 J 
Moldova | 40 53 0 9 
Mongolia 52 62 9 ο 
Morocco 
Mozambique 
Myanmar i 
Namibia 
Nepal — 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
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Russian Federation — 
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3.10 Urbanization 


Urban population 


Population in 


urban agglomerations 
of more than one million 


% of total 

millions population 
1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 
0.5 LESE eU 


SriLanka 
Sugan; 
Sweden, 


Thai land 
TORR TAM 
Trinidad and Tobago 


Europe EMU 
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% of total 
population 
1995 


2015 


Population in Access to 
the largest city sanitation 
in urban areas 


% of urban % of urban 
population population 
1980 1995 1982 1995 
3s M 60 
16 17 100 τ 
47 47 87 68 
: ο 30 
100 100 85 
τ ss 90 100. 
12 1 δ 78 
16 14 b 
à τ " 81. 
31 27 70 79 
20 21 
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34 28 58 
30 24 93 s 
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34 76 
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About the data 


The population of acity or metropolitan area depends 
on the boundaries chosen. For example, in 1990 
Beijing, China, contained 2.3 million people in 87 
square kilometers of “inner city" and 5.4 million peo- 
ple in 158 square kilometers of “core city.” The pop- 
ulation of "inner city and inner suburban districts" 
was 6.3 million, and that of "inner city, inner and 
outer suburban districts, and inner and outer coun- 
ties" was 10.8 million. (This table uses the last 
definition.) 

Estimates of the world's urban population would 
change significantly if China, India, and a few other 
populous nations were to change their definition of 
urban centers. In fact, according to China's State 
Statistical Bureau, by the end of 1996 urban resi- 
dents accounted for about 43 percent of the coun- 
try's population, while in 1994 only 20 percent of the 
population was considered urban. Besides the con- 
tinuous migration of people from rural to urban areas, 
one of the main reasons for this shift was the rapid 
growth in the hundreds of towns reclassified as cities 
in recent years. Because the estimates in the table 
are based on national definitions of what constitutes 
a city or metropolitan area, cross-country compar- 
isons should be made with caution. 

To estimate urban populations, the United Nations" 
ratios of urban to total population were applied to the 
World Bank's estimates of total population (see table 
2.1). The resulting urban population estimates were 
used to calculate the population in the largest city as 
a percentage of the urban population. 

Urban areas with access to sanitation services 
are defined as urban populations served by connec- 
tions to public sewers or household systems such as 
pit privies, pour-flush latrines, septic tanks, commu- 
nal toilets, and similar facilities. These definitions 
and definitions of urban areas vary, however, so com- 
parisons between countries can be misleading (see 
About the data for table 2.14). 


The world's urban population continues 
to boom 


Billions 

10 M 
61 | 
8 57 
52 
48 
6 43 
39 
4 38 
33 

32 
o i 

LLL EF ELK LK 


Rural population 

B6 — Urban population 
Note: The numbers above the bars refer to the per- 
centage share of the urban population in the total 
population, 
Source: United Nations 1997; World Bank staff 
estimates. 


While only 3 of 10 people lived in urban areas in 1950, 
6 of 10 will by 2030, resulting in substantial growth In 
the demand for services and, potentially, greater com- 
gestion and pollution. 


Definitions 


* Urban population is the midyear population of 
areas defined as urban in each country and reported 
to the United Nations (see About the data). 
* Population in urban agglomerations of more than 
one million is the percentage of a country's popula- 
tion living in metropolitan areas that in 1990 had a 
population of more than one million people. 
© Population in the largest city is the percentage of 
a country's urban population living in that country's 
largest metropolitan area. + Access to sanitation in 
urban areas is the percentage of the urban popula- 
tion served by connections to public sewers or house- 
hold systems such as pit privies, pour-flush latrines, 
septic tanks, communal toilets, and similar facilities. 


"ῃ E 


Data on urban population, 
population in urban agglom- 
erations, and population in 
the largest city come from 
T the United Nations’ World 
Urbanization Prospects: The 
1996 Revision. Total popula- 
tion figures are World Bank 
estimates. Data on access to sanitation in urban 
areas are from the World Health Organization. 
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3.11 1 Urban environment 


City Urban | Urban | Average | Income | House |Crowding| Work Travel Households with 
area  |population| house- |differential| price to trips by time access to services 
hold average | income public | to work 
income | income ratio trans- 

in fifth Average |portation Regular Access to 
quintile floor space Sewerage waste potable 
to first per person connection collection water 

sq.km | thousands $ quintile sq.m * minutes % * % 


1993 1993 1993 1993 1993 1993 1993 1993 1993 1993 


407. » B 13 50 38 
/ MP. 52 93 81 98 
Australia ù 25 99 100 100 
/ i oe 57 79 ο 400 
Bangladesh κ ^ - m 44 50 " 
f 1 K Y 4 £ 15 p Ν 51 
Cotonou - ἡ e: 60 1 25 60 
: ἢ 6.1 = 40 1 25 76 
Bolivia 742. 3 z $ 25 22 100 87 
35 58 92 90 
25 20 95 86 
17 47 95 7 
20 33 98 100 
51 87 88 98 
40 38 95 95 
30 75 95 7 — 
ον z ο. b 49 74 95 89 
E mos .98. 35 98 95 100 
22 ας 40 75... 
15 E 30 81 
Cameroon $ j 3 25 S 2 2 A = 
doronts - 50 3 44 85 
à k 4 : 23 100 100 100 
45 1 25 45 
36 92 95 98 . 
57 m 100 
11 κ 100 . 
47 58 a 100 . 
100 " 100... 
A 91 » 100 
Congo, Dem. Rep. 39 99 94 A 
120 3 0 
90 45 62 
85 28... 
26 80 90... 
42 85 Eom 
Cienfuegos 30 46 ait : 
30 70 D i 
80 48 
57 94 100... 
[ ; CS 27 22 100 100... 
Ecuador η s " 22 15 [ μα 
45 55. n 
3 93 
60 91 
30 «91 
25 30 
80 
a 57 . 
ae 46 "m 
2:98 «ἀθ9., 
62. Bisse i 
35, ,.98.. 109... 
Marseilles 90. ABs 
99 100... 
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Gabon 
Gambia, The 
Georgia 
Germany 


Ghana 


Greece 
Guatemala 
Guinea 
Hungery 
India 


Indonesia 


iran, Islamic Rep. 


Jordan 
Kazakhstan 
Kenya... 


Kyrgyz Republic ——. 


Madagascar —— 


Malawi 


Mauritania — 
Moldova. 


` Medan 


“Bishkek 


....Monrovia. 


„Blantyre... 


Mongolia : TUE 


City 


Ν Ν Strasbourg. : 


Libreville | 


BA Du ha 


Tbilisi. 
Cologne 
Duisburg 
Leipzig 
Wiesbaden 
Erfurt 
Accra 
Kumasi 
Tamale 
Athens . 
Guatemala City 
Conakry 
Budapest 
Hubli-Dharbad 
Bombay 
Delhi 
Madras — 
Bangalore 
Lucknow 
Varanasi 
Mysore | 
Bhiwandi 
Gulbarga 
Tumkur 
Banjarmasin 
Surabaya 
Jakarta — 
Bandung . 


Semarang 
Tehran —. 
Amman. 
Almaty, 
Mombasa 
Nairobi | 


Riga . 


IS 
Antananarivo 


Urban Urban | Average | Income | House |Crowding| Work Travel Households with 
area population) house- |differential| price to trips by time access to services 
hold average | income public | to work 
income | income ratio trans- 

in fifth Average |portation Regular ^ Access to 

quintile floor space Sewerage waste potable 

to first per person connection collection water 
sq.km | thousands $ quintile sq.m % minutes % % % 


1993 1993 1993 1993 1993 4993 1993 1993 1993 1993 1993 


IB, ERN reise 
62 ος ας 
CNN ee | A5 ΕΒΕ 
204.1295... 18:2 «100 
«405.105. 349. 
.233 536. 
351... dot 


Aii 1718. 403 
m e m 


22 


ος 00... 100... 


ΚΝ 
612 
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3.11 Urban environment 


City Urban Urban | Average | Income | House |Crowding| Work Travel Households with 
area  |population| house- differential! price to trips by time access to services 
hold average | Income public | to work 
income | income ratio trans- 
in fifth Average |portation Regular Access to 
quintile floor space Sewerage waste Potable 
to first per person connection collection 
sq.km | thousands $ quintile sq.m * minutes % % 
1993 1993 1993 1993 1993 1993 1993 1993 1993 1993 
429... 33 M 38 — 
ou .85 2 8 
Ibadan 2,937 141 AS 40 ὃς 40 
28 ΝΗ « 25 38 
Lahore V 12 d 25 74 50 
60 10 79 
35 69 57 
30 71 48 
120 80 85 
34 91 97 
k à 78 90 86 
Kostroma 1 ; ; 21 91 90 
RUN E 62 100 100 
Nizhny Novgorod EXE 1 35 95 100 
30 96 99 
25 92 99 
45 25 75 
27 3 
20 2 
31 2 
" 1 m 
34 96 100 
22 99 99 
Maribor da 28 58 90 
EN 35 60 94 
Khartoum [ elt "y 42 3 12 
35 100 100 
30 16 ^ 
30 6 25 
30 8 μα 
30 " - AN 
45 73 61 
23 9 20 
18 60 100 
27 100 100 
99 34 
93 98 
United States 100 100 
37 99 
Atlanta 16 99 
24 98 É 
μμ ο] 45 
„45 12 τον 
md (CEN 
-.241 93 95 
25 84 8T 
πο στα 
ο CSS 
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About the data 


Despite the importance of cities and urban agglomer- 
ations as home to almost half the world's people, the 
data on many aspects of urban life are sparse. 
Compiling comparable data has been difficult, and the 
available indicators have been scattered among inter- 
national agencies with different mandates. Even 
within cities it is difficult to assemble an integrated 
data set. Urban areas are often spread across many 
jurisdictions, with no single agency responsible for col- 
lecting and reporting data for the entire area. Adding 
to the difficulties of data collection are gaps and over- 
lap in the data collection and reporting responsibili- 


ties of different administrative units. Creating a^ 


comprehensive, comparable international data set is 
further complicated by differences in the definition of 
an urban area and by uneven data quality. 

The United Nations Global Plan of Action calls for 
monitoring the changing role of the world's cities and 
human settlements. The international agency with a 


mandate to assemble information on urban areas is * 


the United Nations Center for Human Settlements 
(UNCHS, or Habitat). Its Urban Indicators Programme 
is intended to provide data for monitoring and evalu- 
ating the performance of urban areas and for devel- 
oping government policies and strategies. These 
data are collected through questionnaires completed 
by city officials from more than a hundred countries. 
The table shows selected indicators for 150 cities 
taken from the UNCHS data set covering 237 cities 
and 43 indicators. A few more indicators are included 
in the World Development Indicators CD-ROM. 

The original UNCHS selection of 237 cities has a 
bias toward smaller cities rather than reflecting pop- 
ulation weights or the economic importance of 
cities. Furthermore, it is based on demand for par- 
ticipation in the Urban Indicators Programme. As 8 
result the database excludes a large number of 
major cities. The table reflects this bias, as well as 
the criterion of data availability for the indicators 
shown in the table. 

The data should be used with care. Because dif- 
ferent data collection methods and definitions may 
have been used, comparisons can be misleading. 
And because data are available only for 1993, no con- 
clusions can be drawn about any improvement or 
worsening of conditions. 


Household sewerage connections remain 
scarce in many cities 


Number of cities 


πο — = 
90-100% 


60 


50 


30 than 110% Erie 
1% 

20 

10, | 

ο 


Households with connections, 1993 


‘Source; UNCHS, Global Urban Indicators database. 


Of the 237 cities covered bythe UNCHS Urban Indica- 
tors Programme, 200 provided information on sewer- 
age connections In 1993. j. In one of four of these cities, 
Jess than 10 percent of households had a sewerage con- 
nection. Andin 100 of these cities almost 50 percent 
of the households had no connection. 


© Urban area refers to the city proper along with the 
suburban fringe and any builtup, thickly settled areas 


lying outside, but adjacent to, the city boundaries. 
© Urban population refers to the population of the 
urban agglomeration, à contiguous inhabited territory 
without regard to administrative boundaries. » Average 
household income is the average of the household 
income in all five quintiles. Household income is the 
total income of all household members from all sources, 
including wages, pensions or benefits, business earn- 
ings, rents, and the value of any business or subsis- 
tence products consumed (for example, foodstuffs). 
Income differential is the ratio of average household 
income in the highest quintile to that in the lowest quin- 
tile. 5 House price to income ratio is the average house 
price divided by the average household income. 
» Crowding is measured by floor area per person, the 
median usable living space per person in square meters. 
* Work trips by public transportation are the percent- 
age of trips to work made by bus or minibus, tram, or 
train. Buses or minibuses refer to road vehicles other 
than cars taking passengers on a fare-paying basis. 
Other means of transport commonly used in developing 
countries, such as taxi, ferry, rickshaw, or animal, are 
not included. « Travel time to work is the average time 
in minutes, for all modes, for a one-way trip to work. Train 
and bus times include average walking and waiting 
times, and car times include parking and walking to the 
workplace. « Households with sewerage connection 
are the percentage of households with a connection to 
sewerage. * Households with regular waste collection 
arethe percentage of households with regular waste col- 
lection including household collection and regular 
*dumpster" group collection, but not household trans- 
port of garbage to a local dump. * Households with 
access to potable water are the percentage of house- 
holds having access to safe or potable drinking water 
within 200 meters of the dwelling. Potable water is water 
that is free from contamination and safe to drink with- 


out further treatment. 


Data are from the Global Urban Indicators database 
of the UNCHS's Urban Indicators Programme. 
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3.12 Traffic and congestion 


Motor vehicles Passenger Two-wheelers Road traffic Traffic 
cars accidents 
people 


injured or killed 


per 4,000 per Kilometer per 1,000 million vehicle per 1,000 
of road people kilometers vehicles 
1980 1980 1997 1980 1997 
See Yom "m 
A » 
Argentina 56,590 

204 3 5 a 

35,430 n 27 13 

2,207 8 

66 

Ρ : N 8 

45,779 59,884 25 15 
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Traffic and congestion! 3.12 


Motor vehicles Passenger Two-wheelers Road traffic Traffic 
cars accidents 
people 
injured or killed 
per 1,000 per kilometer per 1,000 million vehicle per 1,000 
people of road people kilometers. vehicles. 
1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1980 1997 1980 1997 
Hungary MAR. NEN UE oco ICM i Ὁ νονοιλόἲ 
India $ Do E dee 2 61 
Indonesia τ 8 2... 8 13 
Iran, Islamic Rep. TEE | e ener ᾖ. E 
Iraq - er. E 23 = 
Ireland δ 236 305 .9 12 216 
Israel 123 265 114 100 ας ; 
Italy . 334 581. 65 108 303 533 
Jamaica βνεῤῥδούνοέκησσὸ σος VITAES ole Os S ιό e a a μα ελα αι μπα P seen 
Japan 323 547 34 60 203 373 102 1 389052 737771 16. 14 
Jordan 56 (OMA IDE CA C NN μα αμ NN MM αν 
Kazakhstan κ [ NE 11 : 62 “έν, ως C CO μα Ἡ 
Kenya 8 18. L 6 .10.. " 
Korea, Dem. Rep. "3 ΜΡ νι NS 
Korea, Rep. 14 226 123 165 
Kuwait | 390 408 156 917 
Kyrgyz Republic = 32 8 32 
Lao POR ο μ.ο i 3 
Latvia - 214 9 175 
Lebanon i ease 320 205 299 
Lesotho : 10 19 8 6. 
Libya x 230 © 48 159 
Lithuania MAGN μι NC κε T 
Macedonia, FYR 35 
Madagascar 2 
Malawi 
Malaysia 
Mali 
Mauritania ze 
Mauritius 44 
Mexico 
Moldova 
Mongolia 
Morocco 
Mozambique 
Myanmar. 
Namibia | 
Nepal 
Netherlands AES 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua η 
Niger 
Nigeria 


14,361 
PARSAD ssn 

Papua New Guinea —— 
Ein PA 
Peru 
Philippines ^ 


NC 


44,597 134876 . 
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3.12 |Traffic and congestion 


Motor vehicles Passenger Two-wheelers Road traffic Traffic 
cars accidents 
people 
injured or killed 
per 1,000 per kilometer per 1,000 per 1,000 million vehicle per 1,000 
people of road people people kilometers vehicles 
1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 
Rwanda | H 1 2 1 By κ at 
Saudi Arabia. 67 90. 0 120,698 i: 13 
Bend ae 35 " i si m 
Sierra Leone rs 4 - 2 29 30 
71.111409 55 42 » 14 
Slovak Republic — 74 : 211 15 651 10 
Slovenia 56 ^ 985 » 4 8,037 11 
South Africa 16 85 100 7 7 52,939 Ξ 25 26 
Spain 53 202 33 34 70,489 411,453 13 7 
SriLanka ————— 3 8 6 28 1149 75 
Sudan, ος 28 5 10 x x : E 
Sweden 19 347 418 2 28 35000 65,410 7 5 
Switzerland 51 356 469 128 103 50,650 14 Bu 
10 10 24 
Tajikistan., 1 y 9 n i 
Tanzania 2 2 1 1 = 9 - 104 
Thailand. 9r 9 28 19 171 16824 99900 29 13 
Togo. ps .15 19 14 386 
Trinidad and Tobago 18 94 PA E 
Tunisia. 2b 30 2 * η : 45 s 
Turkey 149 59 14 14785 41,015 26 25 
Turkmenist vA BH E Y s 
Uganda _ ας 1 D 0 2 479 s 130 
Ukraine, PANIS 27 96 55 60,168 5. 
United Arab Emirates 5. 408. 52. . 82 E i: s s " η 
United Kingdom ο 208. 415. 150 — 66 2665 371 24 11 245,900 437,541 19 13 
United States μηνών ορμή} 489 30 15 2,418,619 3,831,200 ἄγη 
Uruguay - 174 £63 158 110 P 
Uzbekistan — — esses " AU UM ο os 2 + η a 
κ ος aR a dasha τος 6640 56,900 32 
Vietnam n 45 
West Bank and Gaza m. 5 y " + Hu 
NOM) Reps 0 Saga RON Ας ο UL ΕΙΝ. 15 3 " 1251 11477 ii 15, 
«ΑΡΑ FR (Serb. MONG) iy LEE dea σα “ΟΙ; 173 4 59 ds 
Eie 4 17 : ^ 
Zimbabwe, 19 29 32 54. 
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Upper middle income 132 
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[ Aboutthedata e 


Traffic congestion in urban areas constrains eco- 
nomic productivity, damages people's health, and 
degrades the quality of their lives. The particulate air 
pollution—the dust and soot in exhaust—emitted by 
motor vehicles is proving to be far more damaging to 
human health than was once believed. (See table 
3.13 for information on suspended particulates and 
other air pollutants.) 

In recent years ownership of passenger cars has 
increased, and the expansion of economic activity 
has led to the transport by road of more goods and 
services over greater distances (see table 5.9). 
These developments have increased demand for 
roads and vehicles, adding to urban congestion, air 
pollution, health hazards, traffic accidents, and 
injuries. 

Congestion, the most visible cost of expanding 
vehicle ownership, is reflected in the indicators in 
the table. Other relevant indicators—such as aver- 
age vehicle speed in major cities or the cost of traf- 
fic congestion, which exact a heavy toll on 


economic productivity—are not included here 


Bicycles outpace cars in world production 


Millions 
120 T 


100 
80 
60 
40 | 


20 


-— Bicycles - Commercial cars 


because data are incomplete or difficult to 
compare. 

The data in the table are compiled by the 
International Road Federation (IRF) through ques- 
tionnaires sent to national organizations. The IRF 
uses a hierarchy of sources to gather as much infor- 
mation as possible. The primary sources are national 
road associations. When such an association is lack- 
ing or does not respond, other agencies are con- 
tacted, including road directorates, ministries of 
transport or public works, and central statistical 
offices. As a result the compiled data are of uneven 
quality, The coverage of each indicator may differ 
across countries because of differences in defini- 
tions. Comparability also is limited when time-series 
data are reported. Moreover, the data do not capture 
the quality or age of vehicles or the condition or width 
of roads. Thus comparisons over time and between 
countries should be made with caution. 

The population numbers used to compute motor 
vehicles per 1,000 are World Bank estimates (see 
table 2.1). 


: ρω το ποστ 
S ον 


Φ so o 


-- Passenger cars 


Source: American Automobile Manufacturers Association 1997; Brown, Renner, Flavin, and others 1998. 


After surging In the 1960s and 1970s, car production slowed as a result of oll price increases and environmental 


awareness in the first half of the 1970s. Meanwhile, the 
China and as many cities started to encourage their use. 


many bicycles (62 million) as passenger cars. 


demand for bicycles boomed as incomes rose rapidly in 
By 1980 the world was producing more than twice as 


e Motor vehicles include cars, buses, and freight 
vehicles but do not include two-wheelers. Population 
figures refer to midyear population in the year for 
which data are available. Roads refer to motorways, 
highways, main or national roads, or secondary or 
regional roads. A motorway is a road specially 
designed and built for motor traffic, separating the 
traffic flowing in opposite directions. * Passenger 
cars refer to individual four-wheel transport. * Two- 
wheelers refer to mopeds and motorcycles. « Road 
traffic is the number of vehicles multiplied by the aver- 
age distances they travel. » Traffic accidents refer 
to accident-related injuries reported to the authorities 
and to deaths resulting from accidents that occur 


within 30 days of the accident. 


The data in the table are from 
the IRF's annual World Road 
Statistics. 
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3.13 Air pollution 


City City Total ‘Sulfur Nitrogen 
population suspended dioxide dioxide 
particulates 
micrograms per micrograms per micrograms per 
thousands cubic meter cubic meter cubic meter 
1995* 1995* 


D 


i 


Belgium ` Brussels 


Rio de Janeiro 10,181 


Toronto 


Dalian 


Changchun 


Pinxiang 


Kunming 


Croatia 
Czech Republic 


Ecuador 


Helsinki 
Frankfurt 


Munich 


Iceland 
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In many towns and cities exposure to air pollution is 
the main environmental threat to human health, 
Winter smog—made up of soot, dust, and sulfur diox- 
ide—has long been associated with temporary 
spikes in the number of deaths. Long-term exposure 
to high levels of soot and small particles in the air 
also contributes to a wide range of chronic respira- 
tory diseases and exacerbates heart disease and 
other conditions. Particulate pollution, either on its 
own or in combination with sulfur dioxide, leads to an 
enormous burden of ill health, causing at least 
500,000 premature deaths and 4-5 million new 
cases of chronic bronchitis each year (World Bank 
1992). 

Emissions of sulfur dioxide and nitrogen oxides 
lead to the deposition of acid rain and other acidic 
compounds over long distances—often more than 
1,000 kilometers from their source. Acid deposition 
changes the chemical balance of soils and can lead 
to the leaching of trace minerals and nutrients criti- 
calto trees and plants. The links between forest dam- 
age and acid deposition are complex. Direct exposure 
to high levels of sulfur dioxide or acid deposition can 
cause defoliation and dieback. 

Where coal is the primary fuel for power plants, 
steel mills, industrial boilers, and domestic heating, 
the result is usually high levels of urban air pollu- 
tion—especially particulates and sometimes sulfur 
dioxide—and, if the sulfur content of the coal is high, 
widespread acid deposition. Where coal is not an 
important primary fuel or is used by plants with effec- 
tive dust control, the worst emissions of air pollu- 
tants stem from the combustion of petroleum 
products. 

Data on air pollution are based on reports from 
urban monitoring sites. Annual means (measured in 
micrograms per cubic meter) are average concentra- 
tions observed at these sites. Coverage is not com 
prehensive because not all cities have monitoring 
systems. For example, data are reported for just 3 
cities in Africa but for more than 87 cities in China. 
Pollutant concentrations are sensitive to local condi- 
tions, and even in the same city different monitoring 
Sites may register different concentrations. Thus 
these data should be considered only a general indi- 
cation of air quality in each city, and cross-country 
comparisons should be made with caution. World 
Health Organization (WHO) annual mean guidelines 
for air quality standards are 90 micrograms per cubic 
meter for total suspended particulates, 50 micro- 
grams per cubic meter for sulfur dioxide, and 50 
micrograms per cubic meter for nitrogen dioxide. 


Air pollution!3.13 


City City Total Sulfur Nitrogen 
population suspended dioxide dioxide 
particulates 
micrograms per micrograms per micrograms per 
thousands cubic meter cubic meter cubic meter 
1995 1995» 1995» 19955 
ΑΒ... 24, A 


130 


“Kanpur 
Lucknow 
Ἷ Nagpur 
Indonesia , Jakarta — 
Iran, Islamic Rep. 
Ireland 
Italy 
Japan i 
Yokohama 
Kenya . Nairobi 
Korea, Rep... Seoul. 
Pusan... 
κ Κον 
Malaysia. „Kuala Lumpur 
Mexico. ........... Mexico City 
Netherlands | Amsterdam 
New Zealand Auckland , 
Norway. Oslo 
Philippines | Manila — 
Poland... Warsaw 
Portugal — 
Romania — 


Slovak Republic 
South Africa 


Bratislava 


μπες, 
, Johannesburg 


Barcelona 


Switzerland 


Istanbul 


Birmingham 


Los Angeles 


Venezuela 


Caracas 


a, Data are most recent available for 1990-95. Most are for 1995. 


Definition: 


* City population is the number of residents of the 
city as defined by national authorities and reported 
to the United Nations. « Total suspended particu- 
lates refer to smoke, soot, dust, and liquid droplets 
from combustion that are in the air. Particulate lev- 
els indicate the quality of the air people are breath- 
ing and the state of a country's technology and 
pollution controls. + Sulfur dioxide (502) is an air 
pollutant produced when fossil fuels containing sul- 
fur are burned. It contributes to acid rain and can 
damage human health, particularly that of the young 
and the elderly. « Nitrogen dioxide (ΝΟ;) is a poiso- 
nous, pungent gas formed when nitric oxide com- 
bines with hydrocarbons and sunlight, producing a 
photochemical reaction. These conditions occur in 
both natural and anthropogenic activities. NO, is 
emitted by bacteria, nitrogenous fertilizers, aerobic 
decomposition of organic matter in oceans and soils, 
combustion of fuels and biomass, and motor vehicles 
and industrial activities. 


& 


The data in the table are from 
the WHO's Healthy Cities Air 


Management Information 
System and the World 
World Road 
Statistics 98 Resources Institute, which 
relies on various national 
" sources as well as, among 
ο 


others, the United Nations 
Environment Programme (UNEP) and WHO's Urban 
Air Pollution in Megacities of the World, the 


Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development's (OECD) OECD Environmental Data: 
Compendium 1997, the U.S. Environmental 


Protection Agency's National Air Quality and 
Emissions Trends Report 1995 and AIRS Executive 
International database, the China Environmental 
Yearbook 1996, and the Korea Statistical Yearbook 
1995. 
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3.14 Government commitment 


Environmental| Country | Biodiversity Participation in treaties* 
strategy — | environmental] assessment, 
or action Profile | strategy or Status of national environmental 
plan action plan " i 
Law 
Climate Ozne CFC ofthe  Biologcal 


199 Montserrat — 
᾿ Mozambique ——— 


Austria 
Acerballar νων 
Bangladesh s 
Belarus 


and Herzegovina. 


Seychelles 
[ up Sierra Leone. 
Brazil ,,........... wisis 
Burkina Faso — Cote d'ivoire UE ο. 
Burundi... dt EN Ὃ 
Cambodia — 1997 


Canada 


China 


Hong Kong, China . -- 
Colombia — - 
Congo, Dem. Rep. 1995 — Zimbabwe 3 
Congo, RI 1996 Bilbo ΝΝ 
Costa Rica Ano Paraguay 

1995 


Source: World Resources Institute, International 


Croatia 

| i τε Institute for Environment and Development, and 
a : iron- 
oer Sn 1994 IUCN, 1996 World Directory of Country Envi 


mental Studies; World Bank 19986. 


..1992 1994 1993 


Guinea-Bissau 1996 
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Hungary 
India. 
Indonesia 
Iran, Islamic Rep. 
Iraq 

Ireland 
Israel 

Italy 
Jamaica 
Japan 
Jordan 
Kazakhstan 
Kenya 


Korea, Dem. Rep. 


Korea, Rep. 
Kuwait 

Kyrgyz Republic 
Lao PDR 

Latvia 

Lebanon 
Lesotho 

Libya 

Lithuania , 
Macedonia, FYR 
Madagascar 
Malawi 
Malaysia 

Mali 

Mauritania 
Mauritius 
Mexico 
Moldova 
Mongolia 
Morocco 


Mozambique _ ag 


Myanmar 
Namibia 
Nepal 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua 
Niger 
Nigeria. 
Norway — 
Oman 
Pakistan 
Panama | 


Papua New Guinea. 


Paraguay 

Peru » 
Philippines 
Portugal 
Puerto Rico 
Romania 


Environmental] Country Biodiversity Participation in treaties* 
strategy | environmental] assessment, 
or action profile strategy, or Climate change and biodiversity 
plan action plan at the fore 


Distribution of project financing by the 
Global Environment Facility, 
February 1995-September 1998 


Multifocus 


1995 p 
1993 ^ 1989 
1992 ^ — 1994 


Enabling activities e» 


Ozone ——3x: 
depletion a 


International. Biodiversity. 
waters 


Climate change 
Source: Global Environment Facility. 


Between February 1995 and September 1998 the 
Global Environment Facility provided about $2 bil- 
lion to developing and transition economles for 
projects and activities targeting global benefits In 
one or more focus ar biodiversity, climate. 
change, international waters, and ozone depletion. 
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3.14 | Government commitment 


Environmental| County | Biodiversity Participation in treaties* 


crc 
control. 


Tunisia 


United Arab Emirates — 


8. The year the treaty entered into force in that country. b. Convention became effective 16 November 1994. 
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Government commitment 3.14 


ENVIRONMENT 


National environmental strategies and participation 
in international treaties on environmental issues pro- 
vide some evidence of government commitment to 
sound environmental management. But the signing 
of these treaties does not always imply ratification. 
Nor does it guarantee that governments will comply 
with treaty obligations. 

In many countries efforts to halt environmental 
degradation have failed, primarily because govern- 
ments have neglected to make this Issue a priority, a 
reflection of competing claims on scarce resources. 
To address this problem, many countries are prepar- 
ing national environmental strategies—some focus- 
ing narrowly on environmental issues, others 
integrating environmental, economic, and social con- 
cerns. Among such initiatives are conservation strate- 
gies and environmental action plans. Some countries 
have also prepared country environmental profiles 
and biological diversity strategies and profiles. 

National conservation strategies—promoted by the 
World Conservation Union (IUCN)—provide a compre- 
hensive, cross-sectoral analysis of conservation and 
resource management issues to help integrate envi- 
ronmental concerns with the development process. 
Such strategies discuss current and future needs, 
institutional capabilities, prevailing technical condi- 
tions, and status of natural resources in a country. 

National environmental action plans (NEAPs), sup- 
ported by the World Bank and other development 
agencies, describe a country's main environmental 
concerns, identify the principal causes of environ- 
mental problems, and formulate policies and actions 
to deal with them (table 3.14a). The NEAP is a con- 
tinuing process in which governments develop com- 
prehensive environmental recommend 
specific actions, and outline the investment strate- 


policies, 


Bies, legislation, and institutional arrangements 
required to implement them. 

Country environmental identify how 
national economic and other activities can stay within 


profiles. 


the constraints imposed by the need to conserve nat- 
ural resources. Some profiles consider issues of 
equity, justice, and fairness. Biodiversity profiles— 
prepared by the World Conservation Monitoring 
Centre and the IUCN— provide basic background on 
species diversity, protected areas, major ecosystems 
and habitat types, and legislative and administrative 
support. In an effort to establish a scientific base- 
line for measuring progress in biodiversity conserva- 
tion, the United Nations Environment Programme 
(UNEP) coordinates global biodiversity assessments. 


To address global issues, many governments have 
also signed international treaties and agreements, 
launched In the wake of the 1972 United Nations 
Conference on Human Environment in Stockholm and 
the 1992 United Nations Conference on Environment 
and Development (the Earth Summit) in Rio de 
Janeiro: 

* The Convention on Climate Change aims to stabi- 
lize atmospheric concentrations of greenhouse 
gases at levels that will prevent human activities from 
interfering dangerously with the global climate. 

* The Vienna Convention for the Protection of the 
Ozone Layer aims to protect human health and the 
environment by promoting research on the effects of 
changes in the ozone layer and on alternative sub- 
stances (such as substitutes for chlorofluorocar- 
bons) and technologies, monitoring the ozone layer, 
and taking measures to control the activities that pro- 
duce adverse effects. 

e The Montreal Protocol for CFC Control requires 
that countries help protect the earth from excessive 
ultraviolet radiation by cutting chlorofluorocarbon 
consumption by 20 percent over their 1986 level by 
1994 and by 50 percent over their 1986 level by 
1999, with allowances for increases in consumption 
by developing countries. 

* The United Nations Convention on the Law of the 
Sea, which became effective in November 1994, 
establishes a comprehensive legal regime for seas 
and oceans, establishes rules for environmental 
standards and enforcement provisions, and develops 
international rules and national legislation to prevent 
and control marine pollution. 

e The Convention on Biological Diversity promotes 
conservation of biodiversity among nations through 
scientific and technological cooperation, access to 
financial and genetic resources, and transfer of eco- 
logically sound technologies. 

To help developing countries comply with their 
obligations under these agreements, the Global 
Environment Facility (GEF) was created to focus on 
global improvement in biodiversity, climate change, 
international waters, and ozone layer depletion. The 
UNEP, United Nations Development Programme 
(UNDP), and World Bank manage the GEF according 
to the policies of its governing body of country rep- 
resentatives. The World Bank is responsible for the 
GEF Trust Fund and is chair of the GEF. 


* Environmental strategies and action plans pro- 
vide a comprehensive, cross-sectoral analysis of con- 
servation and resource management issues to help 
integrate environmental concerns with the develop- 
ment process. They include national conservation 
strategies, national environmental action plans, 
national environmental management strategies, and 
national sustainable development strategies. The 
years shown refer to the year in which a strategy or 
action plan was adopted. » Country environmental 
profiles identify how national economic and other 
activities can stay within the constraints imposed by 
the need to conserve natural resources. The years 
shown refer to the year in which a profile was com- 
pleted. * Blodiversity assessments, strategles, 
and action plans include biodiversity profiles (see 
About the data). « Participation in treaties covers 
five international treaties (see About the data). 
Climate change refers to the Convention on Climate 
Change (signed in New York in 1992). Ozone layer 
refers to the Vienna Convention for the Protection of 
the Ozone Layer (signed in 1985). CFC control refers 
to the Montreal Protocol for CFC Control (formally, the 
Protocol on Substances That Deplete the Ozone 
Layer, signed in 1987). Law of the Sea refers to the 
United Nations Convention on the Law of the Sea 
(signed in Montego Bay, Jamaica, in 1982). 
Biological Diversity refers to the Convention on 
Biological Diversity (signed at the Earth Summit in Rio 
de Janeiro in 1992). The years shown refer to the year 
in which a treaty entered into force in a country. 


Data are from the World 
Resources Institute, UNEP, 
and UNDP's World Re- 
sources 1994-95; the World 
Resources Institute, Inter- 

national Institute for Environ- 

ment and Development, and 

IUCN's 1996 World Directory 
of Country Environmental Studies; the World Bank's 
1998 Catalog: Operational Documents as of July 31, 
1998; and the World Bank Environment Depart- 
ment's National Environmental Strategies: Learning 


from Experience (19964). 
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3.15 |Toward a measure of genuine savings 


Gross Consumption Net Education Energy Mineral Net Carbon dioxide | Genuine 
domestic of fixed domestic | expenditure | depletion depletion forest damage domestic 
savings capital savings depistion savings 

%of %of «οί % of 
GDP GDP GDP GDP 
1997 1997 1997 1997 
ου. ὍΝ x "e Ὅς 
A 0.1 0.0 1.1 27.9 
0.0 0.0 0.4 27 
A j 0.0 0.0 0.2 9.6 
Armenia 0.0 0.0 1.3 
A 15 0.0 0.4 7.6 
Austria 0.0 0.0 0.1 152 
0.0 0.0 5.1 -31.4 
0.0 0.0 0.3 9.1 
0.0 0.0 17 74 
0.0 0.0 0.2 169 
0.0 0.0 0.2 5.2 
11 0.0 0.7 18 
0.0 0.0 
0.8 0.0 0.3 


07 0.0 0.2 
Bulgan 4,8 0.0 2.7 
Burkina Faso 0.0 0.0 0.2 
B 0.0 8.5 04 
Cambodia 0.0 0.0 0.1 
ο 0.0 0.0 0.3 
0.4 0.0 0.4 
0.0 0.0 0.1 
0.0 0.0 0.0 
64 0.0 04 
05 0.6 24 
0.0 0.0 04 
04 0.0 04 7.3 
: 0.6 0.0 0.2 8.8... 
Congo TERTA 10.0, 0.0 0.4 56... 


Costa Rica 


0,0 0.3 26.8 
0.0 0.7 19.6 
0.0 0.5 -7.3 
0,0 " 
0.0 1.3 14.8 
0.0 0.2 E 
0.0 0.8 16.0 
0.0 0.7 42 
0.0 0.7 59 
2.0 0.3 -16 
Estonia 00. 
0.0 23 
0.0 0.3 
0.0 0.2 
0.0 0.1 
Ga 0.0 04 
Georgia 00. 0.3 
0.0 0.9 
00 0.2 
0,0 0.4 
Guatemala 0.0 
2.0 0.2 
0.0 0.2 
0.0 0.5 
74 0.1 
0.0 0.4 
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Toward a measure of genuine savings 3.15 


Gross Consumption Net Education Energy Mineral Net Carbon dioxide Genuine 
domestic of fixed domestic expenditure depletion depletion forest damage domestic 
savings capital savings depletion savings 


Indonesia. 
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3.15|Toward a measure of genuine savin 


σ 


Gross Consumption Net Education Energy Mineral Net Carbon dioxide | Genuine 
domestic of fixed domestic | expenditure | depletion depletion forest damage domestic 
savings capital savings ως savings 

% of % of % of 
GDP GDP GDP 
1997 1997 1997 
0.1 0.0 0.2 
Sa 0.0 0.0 1.0 
Senegal 0.4 0.0 0.4 
Sierra Leone 3.6 0.0 0.2 
Sin Ἔ 0.0 0.0 0.5 
Slovak Republic 0.0 0.0 13 
Slovenia... 0.0 9.0 0.4 
South Africa — 1.9 0.1 14 
0.1 0.0 0.2 
0.0 0.0 0.2 
0.0 0,0 0.2 
0.1 0.0 0.1 14.4 
0.0 0.0 0.1 s 
0.1 0.0 1.6 -5.9 
0.0 0.0 i 
0.0 0.0 0.2 32 
0.0 0.0 0.6 269 
Tog ο E ee 2.4 0.0 0.3 74 
Trinidad and Tobago 0.0 0.0 18 9.4 
0.7 0.4 0.5 17.3 
0.1 0.0 0.5 14.9 
0.0 0.0 w Pag 
0.0 3.4 0.1 1.6 
0.0 0.0 3.0 -3.4 
0.0 0.0 " E 
0.0 0.0 0.3 8.2 
0.0 0.0 0.4 9.9 
0.0 0.4 0.1 74 
Venezuela - 0.0 0.0 2.4 11.4 
ή, 0.7 0.0 14 70.4. 
Metam, 04 3d 08 9.2 
West Bank and Gaza Ν M E 
Yemeni Re n W 0.0 0.0 at 
, FR (Serb. /Mont.) eo Sa d 
Jami : : 00 0.0 Ἢ i 
Zimbabwe 13 0.0 04 19. 
πμ» 9.9 0.4 1.0 2.0... 


Middle East & N, A 


Sub-Saharan Africa 


Europe EMU 


22.2w 
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Toward a measure of genuine savings !3.15 


About the data 


Genuine domestic savings are derived from standard 
national accounting measures of net domestic sav- 
ings by making three types of adjustments. First, cur- 
rent expenditures on education are added to net 
domestic savings as an approximate value of invest- 
ments in human capital (in standard national 
accounting these expenditures are treated as con- 
sumption). Next, estimates of the depletion of a vari- 
ety of natural resources are deducted to reflect the 
decline in asset values associated with their extrac- 
tion and harvest. Finally, a deduction is made for 
damage from carbon dioxide emissions. 

There are important gaps in the accounting of nat- 
ural resource depletion and costs of pollution. On the 
resource side, key estimates that are missing include 
the value of fossil water extracted from aquifers, 
depletion and degradation of soils, and net depletion 
of fish stocks. The most important pollutants affect- 
ing human health and economic assets are also 
excluded, because no internationally comparable 
data are widely available on damage from particulate 
emissions, ground-level ozone, or acid rain. 

Estimates of resource depletion are based on the 
calculation of unit resource rents. An economic rent 
represents an excess return to a given factor of pro- 
duction. Because natural resources are fixed in 
extent (at least for a given state of technology), 
resource rents will persist over time; in contrast, for 
produced goods and services competitive forces will 
expand supply until economic profits are driven to 
zero. For each type of resource and each country, unit 
resource rents are derived by taking the difference 
between world prices and the average unit extraction 
or harvest costs (including a “normal” return on cap- 
ital), Unit rents are then multiplied by the physical 
quantity extracted or harvested in order to arrive at a 
depletion figure. This figure is one of a range of deple- 
tion estimates that are possible, depending on the 
assumptions made about future quantities, prices, 
and costs, and there is reason to believe that it is at 
the high end of the range. Some of the largest deple- 
tion estimates in the table should therefore be 
viewed with caution. 

A positive depletion figure for forest resources 
implies that the harvest rate exceeds the rate of nat- 
Ural growth, and a negative figure that growth 
exceeds harvest. In principle, there should be an 
addition to savings in countries where growth 
exceeds harvest, but there is good reason to believe 
that most of this net growth is in forested areas that 
cannot be exploited economically at present. The 
average world prices used to estimate unit rents on 


timber are probably too high for countries with low- 
grade timber resources, so caution is required in 
viewing some of the net forest depletion estimates, 
especially for Sub-Saharan Africa. In addition, 
because the depletion estimates reflect only timber 
values, they ignore all the external benefits associ- 
ated with standing forests. 

Pollution damage is calculated as the marginal 
social cost associated with a unit of pollution multi- 
plied by the increase in the stock of pollutant in the 
receiving medium. For carbon dioxide the unit dam- 
age figure represents the present value of damage to 
economic assets and decline in human welfare over 
the time the unit of pollution remains in the 
atmosphere. 


Defi 


* Gross domestic savings are calculated as the dif- 
ference between GDP and public and private con- 
sumption. It therefore includes the value of both gross 
domestic investment and net foreign lending. 
* Consumption of fixed capital represents the 
replacement value of capital used up in the process 
of production. « Net domestic savings are equal to 
gross domestic savings less the value of consumption 
of fixed capital. « Education expenditure is the cur- 
rent operating expenditures in education, including 
wages and salaries and excluding capital investments 
in buildings and equipment. + Energy depletion is 
equal to the product of unit resource rents and the 
physical quantities of energy extracted. It covers 
crude oil, natural gas, and coal. « Mineral depletion 
is equal to the product of unit resource rents and the 
physical quantities of minerals extracted. It refers to 
bauxite, copper, iron, lead, nickel, phosphate, tin, 
gold, and silver. « Net forest depletion is calculated 
as the product of unit resource rents and the excess 
of roundwood harvest over natural growth. « Carbon 
dioxide damage is estimated to be $20 per ton of car- 
bon (the unit damage) times the number of tons of car- 
bon emitted. « Genuine domestic savings are equal 
to net domestic savings, plus education expenditure 
and minus energy depletion, mineral depletion, net 
forest depletion, and carbon dioxide damage. 


Gross domestic savings are derived from the World 
Bank's national accounts data files described in the 
Economy section. Consumption of fixed capital is 
from the United Nations’ National Accounts 
Statistics: Main Aggregates and Detailed Tables, 
1996, extrapolated to 1997. Education expenditure 
data are from the United Nations’ Statistical 
Yearbook, extrapolated to 1997. The wide range of 
data sources and estimation methods used to arrive 
at resource depletion estimates are described in a 
World Bank working paper, “Estimating National 
Wealth” (Kunte and others 1998). The unit damage 
figure for carbon dioxide emissions is from 
Fankhauser (1995). 
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V © hat began in mid-1997 as a currency crisis in Thailand had by mid-1998 
become a worldwide financial and economic crisis. Most observers failed to 
anticipate the breadth and extent of the crisis. A year ago World Bank econo- 
mists predicted that GDP growth in developing countries would recover to 4 
percent in 1998. In fact, it worsened to 1.9 percent. Yet the situation was not 
one of unrelieved gloom. GDP growth exceeded 5 percent in several Eastern 
European and African countries, as well as China and India. Most important, 
growth in the United States and Europe was robust and helped to counterbal- 
ance the recessionary forces from East Asia. 


The weaker wo economy 

The financial crises that spread from East Asian countries reduced aggregate 
GDP by an estimated 8 percent in the five countries most affected—Indonesia, 
the Republic of Korea, Malaysia, the Philippines, and Thailand. A long-maturing 
domestic financial crisis contributed to a 2-3 percent fall in output in Japan— 
further dimming prospects for neighboring countries and greatly magnifying 
the deflationary shock from Asia to the rest of the world. Weakening world 
demand fostered steep price declines for oil and other primary commodities, 
inflicting income losses on commodity exporters in every region. Low oil prices 
combined with the effects of policy and institutional weaknesses in Russia to pro- 
voke a run on the ruble, culminating in a default on foreign debt. 

There followed a sudden, sharply increased aversion to risk in international 
capital markets. Private capital flows to previously less affected emerging mar- 
kets in Latin America and other regions dried up. Interest rate spreads widened 
dramatically. And more currencies came under pressure, leading to a further 
marked deterioration in the growth prospects for developing countries. 

In some countries natural disasters caused much more damage than finan- 
cial contagion or falling commodity prices. El Nino brought Indonesia its worst 
drought in 50 years, parching crops and igniting forests. It also affected agri- 
culture in southern Africa, the Sahel, Latin America, and South and Southeast 
Asia. Floods in China inflicted $50 billion of damage, while Hurricane Mitch 
devastated Honduras and Nicaragua. 

World output growth fell from 3.2 percent in 1997 to 1.9 percent in 1998. 
The deceleration for developing countries was much steeper, from 4.8 percent 
to 1.9 percent, and per capita income growth plummeted to almost zero. Brazil, 


Indonesia, Russia, and 33 other developing countries—account- 
ing for 42 percent of the GDP of developing countries—suffered 
a fall in their per capita incomes. The growth of world trade slid 
from 9-10 percent in 1997 to 4.8 percent in 1998. 

Policy measures undertaken toward the end of the year 
promised to provide some support for an otherwise weak world 
economy in 1999. Among them: interest rate cuts in the United 
States and Europe, further fiscal stimulus and financial restruc- 
turing packages in Japan, IMF-led financial support for Brazil, 
and fresh financial support for the East Asian crisis countries. 


Europe and Central Asia—Russia crashes 

but rapid transition countries stand firm 

Russia’s crisis was the main event in the region. Long-standing 
problems of poor governance and fiscal imbalances were aggra- 
vated by falling oil prices. East Asia’s troubles undercut investor 
confidence, leading to a run on the ruble in August 1998, a run 
that an international support program could not stem. So Russia 
opted to devalue, restructure domestic debt, and put a morato- 
rium on repayment of some foreign debt. Foreign confidence 
evaporated, and interest rate spreads across the region widened. 

Despite all this, many countries in Central and Eastern 
Europe fared well in 1998, notably Hungary, Poland, Slovenia, 
and the Baltics. Their resilience is an important success story. As 
strong, early reformers in the region, they benefited from sound 
macroeconomic and trade policies. They also benefited from the 
prospect of integration with the European Union (EU), with the 
Czech Republic, Estonia, Hungary, Poland, and Slovenia short- 
listed for accession. Their dependence on Russia as an export 
market was low, and foreign direct investment flowed in to estab- 
lish production for export to the European Union. 

A second group—slow transition countries—such as Kazakh- 
stan, Romania, and Ukraine—fared poorly. They depended on 
their trade with Russia. Some were also hit by low commodity prices. 
Romania, Russia, and Ukraine suffered a decline in GDP in 1998, 
and recovery will not be quick. 

The low-income countries in the region make up a diverse 
group with varying policies and outcomes. Albania and Georgia 
enjoyed GDP growth of around 10 percent, while Tajikistan and 
Uzbekistan fared poorly, Those depending on remittances from 
their workers in Russia were hit by the debacle there. In other 
countries structural reforms have withered, fiscal deficits were sig- 
nificant, and privatization was slow for want of buyers. 


Latin America and the Caribbean—storm clouds gather 
The region grew strongly in 1997 and early 1998, aided by foreign 
capital inflows averaging $100 billion a year. But it has been hit 
hard by the fall in commodity prices in the wake of the East Asian 
crisis and by the sharp downturn in private capital flows to devel- 
oping countries after the Russian crisis in August 1998. Regional 
GDP growth slid from 5.2 percent in 1997 to an estimated 2.0 per- 
cent in 1998, and GDP may decline outright by almost 1 percent 
in 1999, 

No country in the region suffered an Asian-style currency col- 
lapse, but the Brazilian real came under strong pressure, and 
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eventually suffered sharp depreciation when it was floated in 
January 1999. The region’s high current account deficits will 
need trimming, however. And total inflows into the region—half 
of which are foreign direct investment—may fall in 1999. 

For the long term, the prospects are brighter. GDP growth 
could return to 4 percent a year by 2001. Foreign direct invest- 
ment in the region is shifting away from traditional commodity 
sectors to manufacturing and services, where revenues are less 
volatile. The major risks are rising fiscal deficits (especially in 
Brazil), high dependence on commodity exports, relatively low 
domestic savings rates, and high levels of foreign debt. 


Sub-Saharan Africa—Nigeria and South Africa 

pull down the region 

GDP growth, after running at only 2 percent or so in the 1980s and 
early 1990s, recovered to 3.8 percent a year in 1994-97. And coun- 
tries with three essentials—civil peace, macroeconomic stability, 
and good resource allocation—averaged 5.5 percent growth. But 
regional GDP growth fell to 2.1 percent in 1998. CFA countries 
averaged 5 percent growth, and Mauritius and Senegal fared even 
better. Slower growth in the region's two most populous coun- 
tries—Nigeria and South Africa—pulled the average down. 

So little private finance enters the region that it was not much 
affected by the global financial crisis, South Africa being the main 
exception. But the sharp fall in commodity prices delivered a 
regional terms-of-trade shock equal to 2 percent of GDP. The 
impact was greatest for oil exporters such as Nigeria, Gabon, and 
Angola. Civil war tore apart the Democratic Republic of the 
Congo, with Uganda, Rwanda, Zimbabwe, and Angola all drawn 
into the conflict. War and civil unrest also disrupted Ethiopia, 
Eritrea, Guinea-Bissau, Lesotho, and Sierra Leone. 

Political stability, macroeconomic stability, and good 
resource allocation have proved a winning combination. Foreign 
direct investment, though modest, has helped complete almost 
3,000 privatizations worth $3 billion in recent years. If civil con- 
flict can be contained, the higher growth in recent years should 
prove sustainable. 


Middle East and North Africa—oil-dependent countries 
suffer, diversifiers thrive 

GDP growth fell to 1.5 percent in 1998, and per capita income 
fell 0.5 percent. The region's oil exporters had a 24 percent dete- 
rioration in their terms of trade. The GDP of sparsely populated 
oil exporters (Oman, Saudi Arabia) contracted 2.5 percent, while 
that of densely populated oil exporters (Algeria, Iran) stagnated. 
By contrast, growth held up fairly well (3.54 percent) in diversi- 
fied economies (Egypt, Jordan, Lebanon, Morocco, Syria, 
Tunisia). But even they were hurt by a drop in workers’ remit- 
tances and aid from the Gulf. 

The global financial crisis reduced access of the diversified 
economies to international capital. Egypt, Lebanon, and 
Morocco had been able to raise $1.5 billion in long-term financ- 
ing in 1997, but such financing dried up in 1998. Foreign inter- 
est in equity markets also fell. Ρ 

The region's growth should recover to 3-4 percent a year in 


the next decade. Some diversified economies have signed agree- 
ments with the European Monetary Union (and others are nego- 
tiating them) under the Euro-Mediterranean Initiative. 
Providing for a phased lowering of trade and investment barriers 
and for EU assistance for institutional modernization and adjust- 
ment, the agreements should do much to improve growth. 


South Asia—insulated from contagion 
Having opened to the global economy only recently, South Asia 
was insulated from the East Asian meltdown. But its export 
growth and its ability to raise project finance declined—com- 
pounded by G-8 sanctions on India and Pakistan after they tested 
nuclear devices in March 1998 (sanctions partially lifted in 
November). Pakistan came close to default on its foreign debt, 
and its freezing of offshore accounts discouraged fresh inflows. 
Bangladesh was hit by floods. 

The region's GDP growth slowed from 6.9 percent in 1996 to 
5.0 percent in 1997 and an estimated 5.2 percent in 1998. Even so, 
the region was a stabilizing influence in Asia. Regional GDP 
growth should recover to 5-6 percent a year in the next decade. 
The main risks are domestic: more political will is needed to accel- 
erate economic reforms. 


East Asia—no quick recovery from a financial typhoon 
The downturn in the five most affected East Asian countries was 
far deeper than anticipated. Indonesia's GDP decline of 15 per- 
cent was one of the sharpest in history. Industrial output in 
Indonesia and Thailand declined 20 percent or more. The large 
deficits in the current accounts of the East Asia-5 turned to sur- 
pluses, a turnaround of $117 billion. Currency depreciations 
helped exportvolumes grow 15-25 percent, but low export prices 
meant that dollar earnings stagnated, hurting the ability of com- 
panies to service their foreign debt. 

Even so, the contraction in Korea and Thailand slowed by late 
1998. Interest rates declined below their precrisis levels. Equity 
markets rallied. And unexpectedly large trade surpluses helped 
rebuild foreign exchange reserves (Korea hit its target of $41 bil- 
lion four months ahead of schedule). Foreign direct investment 
flows came back in selectively, notably for purchasing equity in 
the region’s banks. Korea and the Philippines are expected to 
start growing again in 1999, but the outlook for the others is less 
clear. GDP growth for the East Asia-5 as a group is still projected 
to be about zero in 1999. 

China withstood most of the financial storm in 1998. Its GDP 
growth slowed from 8.8 percent in 1997 to 7.8 percent in 1998, 
but should recover in 1999. Foreign direct investment declined 
only slightly, from $44 billion in 1997 to $42 billion in 1998. 
Speculation about devaluation led to some capital flight, but for- 
eign exchange reserves remained a healthy $140 billion. 


And now, global recovery or recession? 

Gradual economic recovery is possible in 1999, but stagnation 
seems more likely. The latest estimates suggest that world GDP 
growth could edge downward from 1.9 percent in 1998 to 1.8 per- 
cent in 1999. Developing country growth should decelerater fur- 


ECONOMY 


ther to 1.6 percent in 1999, but could recover to more than 5 per- 
cent in 2001-07. 

However, there is a substantial danger: the world economy 
could fall into serious recession instead. The risks include a deep- 
ening of the Japanese recession, a further loss of confidence halt- 
ing capital flows to Latin America, and a sharp fallin American and 
European stock markets, where price-earnings ratios are high. 

Japan is taking steps to revive demand and restructure its 
troubled financial system, but difficulties in implementation may 
hamper progress. Domestic demand could contract, and busi- 
ness confidence could fall further. Now strengthening, the yen 
could weaken again. With Japan as a major export destination for 
the crisis-hit countries of Asia, a setback to Japan could also be a 
setback to them. 

Private flows to emerging markets have fallen sharply since 
Russia declared a moratorium on servicing its external debt. 
Brazil's troubles have worsened investor confidence. Creditor- 
debtor workouts have not gathered momentum in Russia and in 
several Asian countries. So capital flows to developing countries 
could continue falling. The region most at risk: Latin America. 

Some experts believe that U.S. and European stock markets 
are overvalued and that they could slide by 20-30 percent. If this 
happens, many investors will feel poorer and reduce their con- 
sumption, while business confidence would also fall. Such a burst 
of a stock market bubble could, along with hits to other regions, 
lead the global economy into recession. That would slow devel- 
oping country growth further—to just 0.7 percent in 1999—and 
the terms of trade of commodity exporters would deteriorate 
even more. 

Isa global recession avoidable? Yes, with good management. 
Interest rate cuts helped revive slumping stock markets in the 
United States and Europe in late 1998. Reforms to strengthen 
financial systems and supervision—along with quicker debtor- 
creditor workouts—could revive confidence in developing 
countries. So could changes in the architecture of the inter- 
national financial system to reduce excessive risk-taking and 


volatility. 
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Shock waves from East Asia reverberated around the world 


Nominal Total reserves Money Merchandise IFC emerging 
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PERFORMANCE AND PROSPECTS, 1997-2001 ECONOMY 


After plunging in 1998, developing 
country growth will slow further in 
1999 but then begin to recover. 
However, there is a substantial 
danger: the world economy could 


still fall into a serious recession. 


Weak growth in Japan and Europe and a global decline in commodity Growth in developing countries will remain low in 1999, and 
prices hurt the prospects for many developing countries. full recovery may not occur until the next century 


| External environment for developing country growth Growth of developing country GDP 


Average annual percentage change, except for LIBOR Annual percent change in GDP 


GDP growth In G-7 Inflation in G-7 Latin America East Asia East Asia & Pacific 
economles (a) economies (a,b) World trade growth & Caribbean & Pacific excluding China 


Europe & Central Asia South Asia 


Uu 


Middle East & 
North Africa Sub-Saharan Africa 


97 88 99 2000 2001 


Current Forecast LIBOR, 6 months Change in petroleum 
estimate ($, % per year) (c) price index 


a. Canada, France, 
Germany, Italy, Japan, 
the United Kingdom, 
and the United States. 
b. Consumer price 
index in local currency 
aggregated using 
1988-90 GDP weights. 
c. London interbank 
offered rate. 
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Table 4a Recent economic performance 


Gross domestic Exports of goods Imports of goods GDP deflator Current account Gross international 
product and services and services balance reserves 
months 
Miro. ies rans REL % growth % of GDP $ millions μι 
1997 1998 | 1997 1998 | 1997 1998 | 1997 1998 | 1997 1998 | 1998 1998 
Algeria 13 84 8.8 20 5.7 14.3 6.3 5.5 - -3.3 8,138 6.9 
Argentina 8.6 48 12.1 T3 27.6 10.4 0.2 11 -3.1 4.3 
Armenia 3.1 6.9 1.2 6.5 23 19 17.3 11.6 -18.6 -17.4 290 3.5 
Bangladesh 5.9 5.6 14.2 13.3 1.7 6.6 1.3 4.0 -2.2 -1.9 1,750 25 
Bolivia 4.2 4.7 -0.5 6.8 10.3 6.5 5.4 7.3 -8.8 -9.1 1,145 5.7 
Brazil 3.2 0.5 1.8 -2.4 13.9 -4.9 7.8 3.3 -4.1 -4.5 44,556 10,0 
Bulgaria -6.9 45 53 -0.4 44 11 951.0 23.0 44 -0.6 3,052 5.9 
Cameroon 51 5.0 115 4.7 19.5 7.3 2.7 1.2 -1.3 -2.4 
Chile τα 4.2 9.9 60 14.8 98 5.8 5.4 -5.3 -7.2 15,518 7A 
China 8.8 7.8 27.6 46 13.1 15 12 -1.8 3.3 2.7 
Colombia 31 2.5 8.1 7.4 9.6 6.9 19.3 17.0 -5.9 -6.8 8,139 4.2 
Congo, Rep. -ᾱ 8.0 10.8 8.8 -28.2 -3.4 5.7 -11.1 -11.0 -11.5 
Costa Rica 3.2 6.2 44 13.1 144 18.3 145 12.3 -2.7 -2.9 995 24 
Cóte d'lvoire 6.0 5.6 13.4 3.5 18.4 5.2 3.2 3.3 0.3 -4.4 1,179 2.9 
Croatia 6.5 3.0 RY 4 ^ - 42 60 -12.5 -7.8 2,815 3.1 
Dominican Republic 8.2 7.0 11.4 10.5 15.2 29.0 8.3 5.0 - -3.3 455 0.7 
Ecuador 34 0.8 36  -160 6.4 7.2 25.9 35.9 -3.8 -7.4 2,079 8.8 
Egypt, Arab Rep. 5.5 5.7 24 41 19 16.4 5.9 5.6 3.8 -2.5 20,284 10.9 
El Salvador 40 3.8 21.3 11.5 8.1 19.5 46 3.9 0.9 -10 1,869 5.0 
Estonia 114 5.0 28.2 11.4 25.5 8.3 11.4 9.5 -12.0 -10.4 
Gabon 4.1 21 3.6 -2.7 15.0 -7.5 -0.1 -8.8 - -1.7 
Ghana 4.2 4.5 -0.4 14.4 14.7 8.3 19.5 12.5 de -8.7 
Guatemala 43 47 10.2 8.5 19.5 ατα 84 75 -3.5 -5.4 1,369 33 
Hungary 4.6 49 26.4 180 255 188 184 13.6 -2.2 -3.6 8,825 3.2 
India 5.2 5.2 6.4 6.0 3.4 15.4 5.5 8.0 -1.5 -2.2 28,435 5.0 
Indonesia 4.9 -13.0 7.8 2.5 14.7 -21.5 12.0 80.0 -2.3 45 21,431 
Iran, Islamic Rep. - 17 4 -2.5 a 23 ^. 164 7 = 4,194 27 
Jamaica -2.4 -0.9 -5.6 3.2 1.4 2.0 11.2 9.2 -9.1 -1.3 692 2.0 
Jordan 17 -06 15 49 07 46 27 37  -29  -51 1834 39 
Kazakhstan 17 -1.5 2.2 7.8 7.2 -02 161 2.1 ES -5.1 2,386 3.4 
Kenya 2.1 27 -12.0 5.1 -2.4 48 11.6 9.6 -3.7 -2.9 - 
Latvia 6.6 40 13.5 -1.2 9.0 4.1 6.5 40 -6.2 -9.9 794 
Lebanon 4.0 5.0 9.2 14.6 4.2 5.9 85 8.0 -23.3 -22.8 11,362 14.5 


continues on page 186 
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Table db Key macroeconomic indicators 
Nominal exchange rate Real effective Money and Gross Real interest Short- 
exchange rate quasi money domestic credit rate term 
debt* 
local 
currency units average annual average annual 96 of 
per $ % change 1990 - 100 36 growth % growth % % exports 
1998 1997 1998 1997 1998 1997 1998 1997 1998 1997 1998 1997 
Algeria 60.4 4.0 3.3 61.9 63.1 18.6 “ 98 " 5. 23 10 
Argentina 1.0 0.0 0.0 E ey 25.5 9.2 15.7 9.2 9.0 9.4 52.9 
Armenia 522.0 13.8 5.5 104.8 115.7 29.6 i 83 " 31.5 ^ 46 
Bangladesh 48.5 7.4. 6.7 bi db 9.8 10.2 12.3 12.1 125 η 2.6 
Bolivia 5.6 3.5 5.2 99.2 101.9 16.5 - 22.3 i 42.4 24.3 29.3 
Brazil 12 7.4 8.3 5s 18.4 62 16.3 11.7 E 45 54.3 
Bulgaria 1,675.1 264.5 -57 105.1 124.9 362.1 13.5 155.5 -11.7 -82.5 zi 12.0 
Cameroon 562.2 14.3 -6.1 64.3 64.9 18.6 4.6 5.7 16.7 Es 2j 52.1 
Chile 473.8 3.5 7:5. 135.3 130.1 16.3 10.9 14.3 124 9.3 14.0 45.9 
China 8.3 -0.2 0.0 89.4 85.6 20.7 - 19.7 n 7.3 ` 14.6 
Colombia 1,507.5 28.7 16.5 161.1 154.2 41.9 25.4 42.0 35.9 12.5 24.7 33.8 
Congo, Rep. 562.2 14.3 -6.1 - * 9.5 0.1 14.3 16.6 u & 41.7 
Costa Rica 271.4 11.0 111 104.8 104.1 16.4 τὶ 33.8 ^ 7.0 8.2 11.3 
Côte d'Ivoire 562.2 14.3 -6.1 69.3 73.3 8.2 P 8.1 - ve x 53.6 
Croatia 6.2 13.8 -0.9 99.7 100.2 37.7 12.1 15.5 22.9 + " 6.0 
Dominican Republic 15.8 22 9.9 121.0 117.5 24.3 18.3 26.5 23.3 11.7 21.0 10.0 
Ecuador 6,825.0 21.8 54.1 138.1 137.3 32.8 37.8 46.5 59.6 13.6 17.4 33.9 
Egypt, Arab Rep. 8.4 0.0 0.0 - E 10.8 7.3 15.9 15.6 7.5 9.2 13.9 
ΕΙ Salvador 8.8 0.0 0.0 E τ 18.8 20.1. 20.4 9.2 11.0 10.3 20.4 
Estonia 13.4 15.2 -6.5 - - 37.8 8.0 83.3 23.5 7.6 6.5 8.8 
Gabon 562.2 14.3 -6.1 53.5 54.9 11.3 6.2 14.4 12.9 e ps 14.6 
Ghana Ξ 29.5 ΕἼ 84.4 91.2 45.5 “ 70.9 D - ο 39.6 
Guatemala 6.8 3.5 10.9 E E 4.2 -10.1 17 14 9.5 7.8 31.3 
Hungary 219.0 23.4 7.6 132.3 130.6 te - - E: 2.8 e 13.0 | 
India 42.5 9.3 8.1 - .. 17.7 15.2 11.9 12.8 τι "s 9.1 
Indonesia 8,025.0 95.1 72.6 - - 25.2 67.4 25.7 47.1 8.8 EX 54.7 
Iran, Islamic Rep. 1,750.9 0.3 -0.2 101.9 125.2 23.7 “ 13.7 m - & 17.2 | 
Jamaica 36.9 4.2 2.8 t. Ὁ 13.3 10.2 42.3 30.8 22.5 21.7 17.3 
Jordan 0.7 0.0 0.0 y A 76 a 17 `» 9.3 i 13.3 
Kazakhstan 83.8 8.1. 10.9 η S 241  -145 -2.8 29.0 - E 45 
Kenya 61.9 13.9 -1.2 E ™ 16.8 8.3 21.2 ^ 16.7 ^ 26.6 
Latvia 0.6 6.1 -3.6 ^ s 37.8 8.7 35.6 33.5 8.2 " 241 
Lebanon 1,508.0 -1.6 51,2 “ Y 19.6 16.6 32.6 25.7 10.9 u 35.2 


Lv] 


continues on page 187 
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Table 4a Recent economic performance 


Gross domestic Exports of goods Imports of goods GDP deflator Current account Gross International 
product and services and services balance reserves 
months 

OE A M pubes % growth % of GDP $ millions be 

1997 1998 1997 1998 1997 1998 1997 1998 1997 1998 1998 1998 
Lithuania 57 5.5 - Fa a - 14.9 40 -10.2 -13.5 1,398 2.4 
Malawi 5.1 4.0 12.9 1.1 11.9 -0.8 13.4 17.7 ^ -18.0 271 4.0 
Malaysia 78 -6.7 9.8 17 101 -105 29 5.4 -4.9 T3 23,206 
Mauritius 5.0 53 4.3 4T 7.3 3.3 5.9 6.0 -2.6 -1.4 
Mexico 7.0 4.6 13.0 9.0 22.0 418 19.0 18.6 -18 -3.8 28,524 22 
Moldova 13 -6.0 11.1 -14.1 21.3 A3 116 8.0 -15.8 -19.6 157 
Morocco -2.0 6.7 6.3 3.5 1.6 8.5 20 : 29 -0.3 - 4,590 41 
Nigeria 3.9 -1.0 1.2 -4.4 53.6 -6.0 10.2 10.0 14 -8.6 2,536 1.9 
Pakistan -0.4 5.3 -6.5 3.2 -1.4 -15.5 11.4 9.0 -6.0 -2.9 1,141 1.1 
Panama 44 4.0 12.8 -49 15.0 4.8 2.0 0.9 -3.0 -4.4 1,151 2.9 
Papua New Guinea -6.5 2.5 1.7 10.4 5.5 25 24 13.1 -12.5 -3.6 194 17 
Paraguay 3.5 0.3 2.0 n 6.8 * 8.0 11.9 -4.7 -2.9 606 LT 
Peru 7.2 0.7 13.0 0.6 11.3 3.9 8.4 6.2 -5.3 -6.4 10,074 9.3 
Philippines 5.2 -0.5 17.5 “17 14.4 -10.2 6.1 10.4 -52 1.1 10,800 
Poland 6.9 5.3 15.2 17.5 20.2 26.3 14.8 11.2 -4.2 -3.7 23,470 6.0 
Romania -6.6 -5.5 2.1 -7.2 -4.6 44 146.7 42.0 -6.7 -8.0 2,603 25 
Russian Federation 0.8 -5.0 5.1 -0.2 12.0 -13.1 16.6 26.8 0.6 -0.9 12,029 1.6 
Sierra Leone -20.2 0.7 -25.3 83.5 -50.3 112.1 16.8 26.9 ἂν 0.2 - E 
Slovak Republic 65 5.0 6.0 17.2 -2.3 24.1 6.7 6.0 -7.0  -105 2,957 2.2 
South Africa 1.7 1.0 5.3 3.6 4.6 -1.0 7.8 10.0 -1.5 0.0 12,172 4.1 
Sri Lanka 64 5.0 116 26 10.5 7.2 9.0 9.0 -2.6 -2.8 2,029 
Syrian Arab Republic 4.0 5.0 -7.5 2.0 4.0 5.0 8.5 7.0 3.2 -5.0 9,880 15.5 
Thailand -0.4 -8.0 6.6 56 -10.0 -21.5 5.4 8.0 -2.0 - ” 
Trinidad and Tobago 3.2 3.2 3.9 40 50.6 3.9 4.2 5.7 d -11.5 919 3.0 
Tunisia 5.4 5.0 10.6 3.5 8.7 14.4 4.2 3.7 -3.4 & 2,451 30 
Turkey TI 3.0 19.1 8.7 22.4 2.1 81.2 69.0 -1.4 0.0 31,836 6.2 
Ukraine -3.2 -15 - -6.6 - -8.2 17.2 13.0 -2.7 -2.8 1,203 0.7 
Uruguay 5.1 26 13.4 43 13.2 10.3 17.7 92 -1.6 -2.0 2,303 5.1 
Uzbekistan 5.4 2.8 ^ -10.8 - -222 67.6 32.5 -23 -2.0 1,021 3.5 
Venezuela 5.1 -1.0 10.0 -10.5 18.3 12.1 38.6 27.0 5.4 -1.0 14,736 7.0 
Zambia 3.5 -20 18.9 -9.8 226 -5.8 25.5 23.2 -11.3 -16.0 sa 
Zimbabwe 3.2 24 26 -1.8 22.8 -6.3 210 30.0 -9.3 -8.6 298 17 


Note: Data for 1998 are preliminary. 
Source: World Bank staff estimates. 
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Table 4b. Key macroeconomic indicators 
Nominal exchange rate Real effective Money and Gross Real interest Short- 
exchange rate quasi money domestic credit rate term 
debt" 
local 
currency units average annual average annual 96 of 
per $ % change 1990 = 100 96 growth % growth % % exports 
1998 1997 1998 1997 4998 1997 1998 1997 1998 1997 1998 1997 
Lithuania 40 0.0 0.0 ^ e 34.1 16.7 25.2 19.5 -0.4 9.3 3.1 
Malawi 43.9 38.5 106.7 91.8 50.1 24 51 12.4 x 13.1 E 4.3 
Malaysia 3.8 53.9 -24 104.5 82.8 17.5 0.3 29.2 -2.0 6.5 < 15.7 
Mauritius 24.0 22.0 9.4 3 = 16.4 9.4 25.9 21.7 12.3 A 19,1 
Mexico 9.9 3.0 22.0 RD ^s 34.6 19.0 -0.1 35.7 47 8.5 21.7 
Moldova 6.2 0.2 33.7 105.8 119.4 34.5 -12.9 26.8 22.4 19.5 M 1.9 
Morocco 9.3 10.4 -4.7 114.1 116.6 8.1 = 8.0 5 - 5 2.0 
Nigeria 21.9 0.0 0.0 171.3 209.7 16.9 = -2.6 5s 9.3 Se 30.4 
Pakistan 46.0 9.8 44 94.7 91.3 19.9 115 9.3 13.0 rf C 215 
Panama 1.0 0.0 0.0 “ "m 15.0 . 9.4 s a " 8.0 
Papua New Guinea 24 30.0 26.3 93.6 71.4 7.7 oe 24.4 ^ 7.9 i 6.2 
Paraguay 2,865.0 15.0 16.9 124.1 112.9 9.2 ve 27.3 e 17.6 2 113 
Peru 3.2 5.0 15.8 - EN 30.8 18.2 73.4 40.7 19.9 25.6 71.9 
Philippines 39.1 52.1 -2.3 128.8 105.4 26.1 ae 30.2 . 9.6 ον 24.0 
Poland 3.5 22.3 -0.4 216.2 214.0 29.2 22.4 26.4 24.7 8.9 - 9.1 
Romania 10,951.0 98.8 36.5 s - 105.0 40.4 50.7 69.3 i os 9.4 
Russian Federation 20.7 7.2 246.5 129.0 80.2 29.5 26.8 24.1 58.0 13.3 14.2 5.9 
Sierra Leone 1,612.4 46.7 25.8 122.8 88.9 47.1 s 10.8 o 6.1 D 95.3 
Slovak Republic 36.5 9.1 6.8 112.8 102.4 8.7 8.1 34.4 -0.6 11.3 - 38.1 
South Africa 59 4.0 20.4 96.6 85.7 17.8 v 16.2 a 11,3 e 29.4 
Sri Lanka 67.8 8.1 10.6 - as 13.8 8.4 6.7 14.3 2.8 - 7.2 
Syrian Arab Republic 11.2 0.0 0.0 - ^ -48.3 v. M s. s 75.8 
Thailand 36.7 84.5 -22.3 δ “ 16.5 11.4 32.3 23 7.8 "Ἢ 45.1 
Trinidad and Tobago 6.3 17 -0.3 84.4 88.2 11.3 17.6 18.2 2.0 10.7 11.2 20.6 
Tunisia 14 14.9 -4.1 103.9 103.6 16.5 6.2 15.0 12.1 ^ m 17.4 
Turkey 314,464.0 90.8 52.9 2 E 97.5 * 93.4 5 pr » 39.0 
Ukraine 34 0.5 80.5 133.6 126.4 33.9 25.3 325 524 27.2 en 53 
Uruguay 10.7 15.2 8.4 168.4 169.6 28.4 " 27.9 - 45.7 41.8 39.6 
Uzbekistan ne B ad - S 2 - - " a 7 10.5 
Venezuela 564.5 5.8 119 154.5 194.6 58.5 17 36.4 18.5 -14.1 "t 15.9 
Zambia E 13.0 E 117.0 108.7 23.8 Os 0.0 E 16.9 * 27.8 
Zimbabwe 374 717 1008 * > 41.2 23.8 83.1 70.4 9.5 ^ 317 


Note: Data for 1998 are preliminary and may not cover the entire year. 
a. More recent data on short-term debt are available on a website maintained by the Bank for International Settlements, the International Monetary Fund, the Organisation for Economic Co- 


operation and Development, and the World Bank: http://www.oecd.org/dac/debt. 
Source: International Monetary Fund, International Financial Statistics; World Bank, Debtor Reporting System. 
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4.1 Growth of output 


Gross domestic Agriculture Industry Manufacturing 


product 


average annual 


% growth 
1980-90 1990-97 
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Services 


average annual 


% growth 
1980-90 1990-97 
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Growth of output!4.1 


Gross domestic Agriculture Industry Manufacturing Services 
product 


average annual average annual average annual average annual 
% growth 
1980-90 


average annual 
% growth 
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4.1!Growth of output 


Gross domestic Agriculture Industry Manufacturing Services 
product 
average annual average annual average annual average annual average annual 
% growth % growth % growth 
1980-90 1990-97 1980-90 1990-97 1980-90 1990-97 
11:25 -3.3 2.6 2.2 5.5 -5.4 
-2.3 πε TE 27 1.8 2.0 
UM AS 33 4.6 1.8 2.8 25 
[am -7.8 à 5.0 -28 -3.5 
ὶ 5.4 88 6.6 7.5 7.5 84 
SowkRepbic 20,08... .16,.,...-0. 20.95 s : 08 84 
Slovenia A 0.8 os 3.0 d 3.8 
South Africa 0.0 0.8 -0.1 1.3 2.4 18 
Spain. E -0.4 os -0.7 aa -13.1 
Sri Lanka 46 6.5 6.3 8.8 47 6.3 
Sudan — 25 47 34 10 17 30 
Sweden 28 -07 2.6 0.8 2.6 -0.1 
Syrian Arab Republie 15 65 OB oon 6.6 * s " 0.1 
Tajikistan δ e 5 b s - M 
Tanzania* 3.7 t 12 3 1.9 » 19 
Thailand 34 98 9.0 95 9.3 7.3 τα 
Togo κα 4.6 14 22 17 15 -0.3 -0.5 
Trinidad and Tobago ᾿ -0.3 -5.5 1,2 -10.1 2.4 -2.9 2.9 
Tunisia - 19 3.1 44 3.7 5.5 3.5 5.2 
Turkey di APTE 5.0 79 5.9 4.4 44 
uganda... 3.8 5.0 13.0 3.7 13.9 28 8.5 
Ukraine — -214 ες -16.4 5 -16.0 * -8.6 
United Arab Emirates E S 8.4 x 3.6 
United Kingdom E οὖ É D. sd " 
United States 20 5 43 è 5.2 σ᾿ 1.9 
Uruguay 4.5 -0.2 08 0.4 -0.2 0.8 5.4 
Uzbekistan 4.5 + -6.1 Š -5.6 5 -22 
Venezuela - 12 .16 3.8 43 18 0.5 07 
Viethen R SM ΑΟ ΤΝ ΟΕ Ta 54 " 13.3 " " 5 88 
West Bank » E T s . E j 
Yemen, Rep. μμ S 64 E 10 : 04 
Yugoslavia, FR (S . - m " “ e E 5 
Zambie. 3.6 -5.0 0.8 -5.2 44 -16.7 -0.4 9.6 
Zimbabwe 3.1 3.2 3.2 -1.5 2.8 -2.0 3.1 3.2 
World s 
Low moomia NODI RUE 0089: 7 01.30. 1. 726. 49 46 6.0 59 54 Ls 
Middle Income Ww. m E do d aT ct. 38 S a 8.7 ος 35 
6.0 KEA τα. B9 58 30.. 
11 8.4 1.7 3.4 2.0 36... 
30 3.9 3.9 6.6 3.3 3.5 
8.4 13.2 9.3 13.2 8.7 8.0 
" -5.5 m as " -1.4 
1.2 3.6 1.2 2.8 1.6 3.9 
0.6. 23 3 28 2 3.6... 
6.8 6.9 7.0 7.6 6.4 7.0 
09 1.0 08 1.1 2.4 2.0 
23 is 20 A 19. 
0.3 =} 08. 


a. Data prior to 1992 include Eritrea. b. Data prior to 1990 refer to the Federal Republic of Germany before unification. c. Data cover mainland Tanzania only. 
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Growth of output | 4.1. 


Growth rates are calculated using constant price data 
in the local currency. Regional and income group 
growth rates are calculated after converting local cur- 
rencies to U.S. dollars using the average official 
exchange rate reported by the International Monetary 
Fund for the year shown or, occasionally, an alterna- 
tive conversion factor determined by the World Bank's 
Development Data Group. The growth rates in the 
table are annual average compound growth rates. 
Methods of computing growth rates and the alterna- 
tive conversion factor are described in Statistical 
methods. 


Measuring growth 

An economy's growth is measured by the increase in 
value added produced by the individuals and enter- 
prises operating in that economy. Thus measuring real 
growth requires estimates of GDP and its components 
valued in constant prices. In principle, real value 
added can be estimated by measuring the quantity of 
goods produced in a period, valuing them at an agreed 
set of base year prices, and subtracting the cost of 
inputs, also in constant prices. This double deflation 
method, recommended by the United Nations (UN) 
System of National Accounts, requires detailed infor- 
mation on the structure of prices of inputs and out- 
puts. In many industries, however, value added is 
extrapolated from the base year using single volume 
indexes of outputs or, more rarely, inputs. In others, 
particularly services, real output is imputed from labor 
inputs, such as real wages or the number of employ- 
ees. The real output of governments and other 
unpriced services are calculated in the same way. In 
the absence of well-defined measures of output, mea- 
suring the real growth of services remains difficult. 

Technical progress can lead to improvements in 
production and in the quality of goods. If not properly 
accounted for, either effect can distort measures of 
value added and thus of growth. When inputs are used 
to estimate output, as in services, unmeasured tech- 
nical progress leads to underestimates of the quan- 
tity and real value of output. Unmeasured changes in 
the quality of goods produced also lead to under- 
estimates of real value. The result can be under- 
estimates of real growth and productivity change and 
overestimates of inflation. 

Informal activities pose a particular problem, espe- 
cially in developing countries, where much economic 
activity may go unrecorded. Obtaining a complete pic- 
ture of the economy requires estimating household 
outputs produced for local sale and for home use, 
barter exchanges, and illicit or deliberately unre- 


ported activity. How consistent and complete such 
estimates will be depends on the skill of the compil- 
ing statisticians and the resources available to them. 


Rebasing national accounts 

Countries occasionally rebase their national accounts 
by collecting a complete set of observations on the 
value and volume of production in a new base year. 
Using these data, they update price indexes to reflect 
the relative importance of inputs and outputs in total 
output, and generate volume indexes to reflect rela- 
tive price levels. The new base year should represent 
normal operation of the economy—that is, a year with- 
out major shocks or distortions. But the choice of 
base year and the timing of economic surveys are also 
determined by administrative convenience, resource 
availability, and international agreement. Some devel- 
oping countries have not rebased their national 
accounts for many years. Using an old base year can 
be misleading because implicit price and volume 
weights become progressively less relevant and 
useful. 

The World Bank collects constant price national 
accounts series in national currencies and the coun- 
try's original base year. To obtain comparable series 
of constant price data, it rescales GDP (and value 
added) by industrial origin (agriculture, industry, and 
services) to a common reference year, currently 
1995. This process gives rise to a discrepancy 
between the rescaled GDP and the sum of the 
rescaled components. Because allocating the dis- 
crepancy would give rise to distortions in the growth 
rate, the discrepancy is left unallocated. 


Changes In the System of National Accounts 

Most countries use the definitions of the UN System 
of National Accounts (SNA), series F, no. 2, version 3, 
referred to as the 1968 SNA. Version 4 of the SNA 
was completed in 1993. Until new economic surveys 
can be implemented, most countries will continue to 
follow the 1968 SNA. A few low-income countries still 
use concepts from older SNA guidelines, including val- 
uations such as factor cost, in describing major eco- 


nomic aggregates. 


* Gross domestic product at purchasers’ prices is 
the sum of the gross value added by all resident and 
nonresident producers in the economy plus any taxes 
and minus any subsidies not included in the value of 
the products. It is calculated without making deduc- 
tions for depreciation of fabricated assets or for deple- 
tion and degradation of natural resources. Value added 
is the net output of a sector after adding up all outputs 
and subtracting intermediate inputs. The industrial ori- 
gin of value added is determined by the International 
Standard Industrial Classification (ISIC) revision 2. 
* Agriculture corresponds to ISIC divisions 1-5 and 
includes forestry and fishing. * Industry comprises 
value added in mining, manufacturing (also reported 
as a separate subgroup), construction, electricity, 
water, and gas. « Manufacturing refers to industries 
belonging to divisions 15-37. * Services correspond 
to ISIC divisions 50-99. 


National accounts data for 
developing countries are col- 
lected from national statistical 
organizations and central 
banks by visiting and resident 
World Bank missions. Data for 
industrial countries come from 
Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development (OECD) data files. The 
World Bank rescales constant price data to a common 


reference year. The complete national accounts time 
series is available on the World Development Indicators 
1999 CD-ROM. For information on the OECD national 
accounts series see the OECD's Main Economic 
Indicators (monthly). The United Nations publishes 
detailed national accounts for member countries in 
National Accounts Statistics: Main Aggregates and 
Detailed Tables; updates are published in the Monthly 
Bulletin of Statistics. 
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4.2 Structure of output 


Gross domestic 
product 


$ millions 
1980 1997 


119,938 242523 


Botswana 


Canada 


Colombia 


170,037 


Ethiopia® 
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Agriculture 
value added 


Industry 
value added 


Manufacturing 
value added 


18 


21 


is 


Services 
value added 
% of GDP 
1980 1997 
21 19 
36 39 à 
" 29 
52 61 
3x 23 
58 n 
60 68. 
à 60 
42 49 
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Structure of output!4.2 


Gross domestic Agriculture Industry Manufacturing Services 
Product value added value added value added value added 
$ millions % of GDP % of GDP * of GDP 

1980 1997 1980 1980 1997 1980 1997 

Hungary —— 22,486 45,725 

India MEN COM 

Indonesia 18018 

Iran, Islamic Rep. sss 92,664. 

aq oo "47,562 

Ireland 20080 — 

Israel 21885 

Italy 449,913 1,145 

Jamaica | 2652 

Japan „1,059,254 

Jordan 3,962 

Kazakhstan ee 

Kenya ο ώς 

Korea, Dem. Rep. m 

Korea, Rep. 62,803 

Kuwait 28,639 

Kyrgyz Republic 

Lao PDR 

Latvia 

Lebanon M m 

Lesotho 369 


35,545 
Madagascar 4,042 
Malawi 1,238 
Malaysia 24,488 
Mali ...1,686 
Mauritania . 709. 
Mauritius u— 1,132 
Mexico — οι 223,505 
Moldova 
Mongolia i EER, 
Morocco —— mU 
Mozambique 2,857 
Myanmar m 
Namibia : 2,262 3 
Nepal. MM al 
Netherlands ο 171,861 
New Zealand | 22395 .. 


Ni igeria d | 

Norway 

Oman 

Pakistan 

Panama | ro 

Papua New Guinea 
i sss 
Lis mieten 
Philippines 
Poland ον 
Portugal » 
Puerto Rico. 
Romania 

Russian Federation 
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4.2|Structure of output 


Gross domestic Agriculture Industry Manufacturing Services 
product value added value added value added value added 
$ millions % of GDP % of GDP % of GDP 
1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 
“ates 1863 NO NUES ae 19 a A τοι 
Saudi Arabia PUMA iid 5 10. 18 AB 
Senegal P T e dd 15 66 ΕΝ 
Sierra Leone 21 Εν ο 5 ui: 47 MAE o 
Singapore _ T NM 8. 29 24 61 66 
2-5 a ΛΕΝΕ s is 62 
S 18,201 ae 39 s 29 ο αρ] 
South Africa | “129,094 “50 39 23 24 43 57 
Spi m. 532,034 eie E z 18 ΠῚ 25... 
Sri Lanka 45098 30 26 18 17 43 ΕΝ 
Sudan f40204 ^ 33. Ην RET 7 3 58 
227,639 ΗΚ NS 34 23 » 63 
Io. ONSE x 
17,899 2ο... 56 
1,990 4 PART ΕΝ Ξ a " » 3 
Tanzar ΜΕΤΑ 47 Ξ 21 n 7 Š 31 
Thailand — .153,909 23 11 29 40 22 29 48 49 
TOGO on A 1,475 27 42 πρι 8 9 48 5η, 
Trinidad and Tobago — 5,892 ο 46 9 9 38 52. 
Tunisia 31 29 ete 19 55 58 
Turkey ...... 22 28 14 18 51 57. 
Turkmenista 1 ie 
Uganda 4 17 4 8 23 39 
Ness 40. " 6 " 48 
77 ος 4 n 22 cree 
ας δέ τα αγ 21 55 67. 
33 27 22 18 64 n. 
34 AS Id 26 18 53 64 
e E " 9 S 42. 
45, 41 16 16 49 δι 
Nr 43 
49 11 34 
5 | HEC OE AME σε o Ml 18 i2 44 82. 
Zimbabwe — ..8900 16 19 29 aE: 18 E 58 
World 38w 32w 25w 21w 56w 


» 25 28 16 17 39 

2,530,074 42 37 27 24 41 

41 41 28 29 84 

1,179,965 43 34 26 21 47 

40 36 25 23 41 

1,528,013 6 43 45 31 33 29 

..182,093 2,088,919 40 32 28 21 50 

496 58 38 9 14 37 

223,083 512458 26 29 17 19 38 

7,990,861 2 T e 35 Ξ 5 

H 1990, 2,848,467 37 31 25 21 59 
Europe EMU 6,283,899 a 


a. Data prior to 1992 include Eritrea. b. Data cover mainland Tanzania only. 
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Structure of output 4.2 


About the data 


Output by industrial origin is measured by the value of 
gross output of producers less the value of interme- 
diate goods and services consumed in production. 
This concept is known as value added. A country's 
gross domestic product represents the sum of value 
added by all producers in that country. Since 1968 the 
United Nations System of National Accounts (SNA) 
has called for estimates of value added by industrial 
origin to be valued at either basic prices (excluding net 
taxes on products) or producer prices (including net 
taxes on products paid by the producers, but exclud- 
ing sales or value added taxes). Some countries, how- 
ever, report such data at market prices—the prices at 
which final sales are made—which may affect esti- 
mates of the distribution of output. Total GDP as 
shown in the table and elsewhere in this book is mea- 
sured at market prices. Value added by industry is nor- 
mally measured at basic prices. When value added is 
valued at purchasers' prices, this is noted in Primary 
data documentation. 

While GDP by industrial origin is generally more reli- 
able than estimates compiled from income or expen- 
diture accounts, different countries use different 
definitions, methods, and reporting standards. World 
Bank staff review the quality of national accounts data 
and sometimes make adjustments to increase con- 
Sistency with international guidelines. Nevertheless, 
significant discrepancies remain between interna- 
tional standards and actual practice. Many statistical 
offices, especially those in developing countries, face 
severe limits on the resources, time, training, and 
budgets required to produce reliable and comprehen- 
Sive series of national accounts. 


Data problems in measuring output 
Among the difficulties faced by compilers of national 
accounts {5 the extent of unreported economic activ- 
ity in the informal or secondary economy. In develop- 
ing countries a large share of agricultural output is 
either not exchanged (because it is consumed within 
the household) or not exchanged for money. 
Agricultural production often must be estimated indi- 
rectly, using a combination of methods involving esti- 
mates of inputs, yields, and area under cultivation. This 
approach sometimes leads to crude approximations 
that can differ over time and across crops for reasons 
other than climatic conditions or farming techniques. 
Similarly, agricultural inputs, which cannot easily be 
allocated to specific outputs, are frequently “netted 
out” using equally crude and ad hoc approximations. 
For further discussion of the measurement of agricul- 
tural production see About the data for table 3.3. 


Industrial output ideally should be measured 
through regular censuses and surveys of firms. But in 
most developing countries such surveys are infre- 
quent and quickly go out of date, so many results 
must be extrapolated. The choice of sampling unit, 
which may be the enterprise (where responses may 
be based on financial records) or the establishment 
(where production units may be recorded separately), 
also affects the quality of the data. Moreover, much 
industrial production is organized not in firms but in 
unincorporated or owner-operated ventures that are 
not captured by surveys aimed at the formal sector. 
Even in large industries, where regular surveys are 
more likely, evasion of excise and other taxes lowers 
the estimates of value added. Such problems become 
more acute as countries move from state control of 
industry to private enterprise, because new firms 
enter business and growing numbers of established 
firms fail to report. In accordance with the SNA, out- 
put should include all such unreported activity as well 
as the value of illegal activities and other unrecorded, 
informal, or small-scale operations. Data on these 
activities need to be collected using techniques other 
than conventional surveys. 

In industries dominated by large organizations and 
enterprises, such as public utilities, data on output, 
employment, and wages are usually readily available 
and reasonably reliable. But in the service industry 
the many self-employed workers and one-person busi- 
nesses are sometimes difficult to locate, and their 
owners have little incentive to respond to surveys, let 
alone report their full earnings. Compounding these 
problems are the many forms of economic activity that 
£o unrecorded, including the work that women and 
children do for little or no pay. For further discussion 
of the problems of using national accounts data see 
Srinivasan (1994) and Heston (1994). 


Dollar conversion 

To produce national accounts aggregates that are 
internationally comparable, the value of output must 
be converted to a common currency. The World Bank 
conventionally uses the U.S. dollar and applies the 
average official exchange rate reported by the 
International Monetary Fund for the year shown. An 
alternative conversion factor is applied if the official 
exchange rate is judged to diverge by an exceptionally 
large margin from the rate effectively applied to 
domestic transactions in foreign currencies and 
traded products. Shares of output by industrial origin 
are calculated from data in local currencies and cur- 


rent prices. 


* Gross domestic product at purchasers’ prices is the 
sum of the gross value added by all resident and non- 
resident producers in the economy plus indirect taxes 
and minus any subsidies not included in the value of 
the products. It is calculated without making deduc- 
tions for depreciation of fabricated assets or for deple- 
tion and degradation of natural resources. « Value 
added is the net output of a sector after adding up all 
outputs and subtracting intermediate inputs. The indus- 
trial origin of value added is determined by the 
International Standard Industrial Classification (ISIC) 
revision 2. + Agriculture corresponds to ISIC divisions 
1-5 and includes forestry and fishing. » Industry com- 
prises value added in mining, manufacturing (also 
reported as a separate subgroup), construction, elec- 
tricity, water, and gas. * Manufacturing refers to indus- 
* Services 


tries belonging to divisions 15-37. 
correspond to ISIC divisions 50-99. 


The national accounts indica- 
tors for developing countries 
are collected from national 
statistical organizations and 
central banks by visiting and 
resident World Bank missions. 
Data for industrial countries 


come from Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) data 
files (see the OECD's Main Economic Indicators). The 
complete national accounts time series is available on 
the World Development Indicators 1999 CD-ROM, The 
United Nations also publishes detailed national 
accounts for member countries in National Accounts 
Statistics: Main Aggregates and Detailed Tables; 
updates are published in the Monthly Bulletin of 
Statistics. 
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4.3) Structure of manufacturing 


Value added In Food, Textiles Machinery Chemicals Other 
manufacturing beverages, and clothing and transport manufacturing 
and equipment 
tobacco 
$ millions. % of total % of total % of total * of total % of total 


1980 1996 1980 1996 1996 1980 1996 1980 1996 1980 1996 
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Hungary 

India 

Indonesia 

Iran, Islamic Rep. 
Irag, 

Ireland 

Israel 

Italy 

Jamaica 

Japan 

Jordan 
Kazakhstan 
Kenya 

Korea, Dem. Rep. 
Korea, Rep. 
Kuwait — 
Kyrgyz Republic 
Lao PDR 

Latvia —— 
Lebanon 
Lesotho 

Libya 

Lithuania 
Macedonia, FYR 
Madagascar 
Malawi 
Malaysia 

Mali 
Mauritania 
Mauritius 
Mexico 
Moldova 
Mongolia 
Morocco 
Mozambique 
Myanmar à 
Namibia 
Nepal. 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua 
Niger 

Nigeria 

Norway 77 
Oman eee 
Pakistan 
Panama 


Papua New Guinea | ` 


Paraguay — 


Value added in Food, Textiles Machinery Chemicals Other 
manufacturing beverages, and clothing and transport manufacturing 
and equipment 
tobacco 
$ millions % of total % of total % of total % of total % of total 


1980 1996 | 1980 1996 | 1980 
8918 . 11 at 7 


1980 1996 1980 1996 1980 1996 


27376 .— 
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126,012 244901 
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4.91 Structure of manufacturing 


Value added in Food, Textiles Machinery Chemicals Other 
manufacturing beverages, and clothing and transport manufacturing 
and equipment 
tobacco 
$ millions % of total % of total % of total % of total % of total 
1980 1996 1980 1996 1980 1996 1980 1996 1980 1996 1980 1996 
RU s : fe i T ; ^ "S d i: xi M 
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Europe & Central Asia 


Note: Shares may not add to 100 percent due to rounding and unallocated data. 
8. Includes Eritrea. b. Data cover mainland Tanzania only. 
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Structure of manufacturing ! 4.3 


About the data 


Data on the distribution of manufacturing value added 
by industry are provided by the United Nations 
Industrial Development Organization (UNIDO). UNIDO 
obtains data on manufacturing value added from a 
variety of national and international sources, includ- 
ing the United Nations Statistical Division, the World 
Bank, the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development, and the International Monetary Fund. 
To improve comparability over time and across coun- 
tries, UNIDO supplements these data with information 
from industrial censuses, statistics supplied by 
national and international organizations, unpublished 
data that it collects in the field, and estimates by the 
UNIDO Secretariat. Nevertheless, coverage may be 
less than complete, particularly for the informal sec- 
tor. To the extent that direct information on inputs and 
outputs is not available, estimates may be used that 
may result in errors in industry totals. Moreover, coun- 
tries use different reference periods (calendar or fis- 
cal year) and valuation methods (basic, producers’, or 
purchasers' prices) to estimate value added. (See 
also About the data for table 4.2.) 

Data on manufacturing value added in U.S. dollars 
are from the World Bank's national accounts files. 
These figures may differ from those used by UNIDO to 
calculate the shares of value added by industry. Thus 
estimates of value added in a particular industry 
group calculated by applying the shares to total value 
added will not match those from UNIDO sources. 

The classification of manufacturing industries in 
the table accords with the United Nations Inter- 
national Standard Industrial Classification (ISIC) revi- 
Sion 2. First published in 1948, the ISIC has its roots 
in the work of the League of Nations Committee of 
Statistical Experts. The committee's efforts, inter- 
rupted by the second world war, were taken up by the 
United Nations Statistical Commission, which at its 
first session appointed a committee on industrial clas- 
sification. The ISIC has been revised at approximately 
20-year intervals. The last revision, ISIC revision 3, 
was completed in 1989. Revision 2 is still widely used 
for compiling cross-country data, however, and con- 
cordances matching ISIC categories to national sys- 
tems of classification and to related systems such as 
the Standard International Trade Classification (SITC) 
are readily available. 

In establishing a classification system, compilers 
must define both the types of activities to be described 
and the organizational units whose activities are to be 
reported. There are many possibilities, and the 
Choices made affect how the resulting statistics can 
be interpreted and how useful they are in analyzing eco- 


nomic behavior. The ISIC emphasizes commonalities 
in the production process and is explicitly not intended 
to measure outputs (for which there is a newly devel- 
oped Central Product Classification); nevertheless, the 
ISIC views an activity as defined by “...a process result- 
ing in a homogeneous set of products" (United Nations 
19900 [ISIC, series M, no. 4, rev. 3], p. 9). Typically, 
firms use a multitude of processes to produce a final 
product. For example, an automobile manufacturer 
engages in forging, welding, and painting as well as 
advertising, accounting, and many other service activ- 
ities. In some cases the processes may be carried out 
by different technical units within the larger enterprise, 
but collecting data at such a detailed level is not prac- 
tical. Nor would it be useful to record production data 
at the very highest level of a large, multiplant, multi- 
product firm. The ISIC has therefore adopted as the 
definition of an establishment "an enterprise or part 
of an enterprise which independently engages in one, 
or predominantly one, kind of economic activity at or 
from one location ... for which data are available..." 
(United Nations 1990b, p. 25). By design, this defini- 
tion matches the reporting unit required for the pro- 
duction accounts of the SNA. 


Figure 4.3 


Dominant countries drive regional trends 
in manufacturing growth 


Value added in manufacturing (1995 $ billions) 


-— East Asia & Pacific 
——- Latin America & Caribbean 
=== Middle East & North Africa 
South Asia 
-— Sub-Saharan Africa 
Source: World Bank data files. 


Regional trends in manufacturing growth reflect 
trends in the dominant countries. Led by man- 
ufacturing growth in China, East Asia and the Pacific. 
has overtaken Latin America and the Caribbean, 
where growth is faitering in Brazil. South Asia 
is rising with India. In Sub-Saharan Africa, where 
there Is no dominant manufacturer, growth has 


been slow. 


* Value added in manufacturing is the sum of gross 
output less the value of intermediate inputs used in 
production for industries classified in ISIC major divi- 
sion 3. * Food, beverages, and tobacco comprise 
ISIC division 31. * Textiles and clothing comprise 
ISIC division 32. « Machinery and transport equip- 
ment comprise ISIC groups 382-84. « Chemicals 
comprise ISIC groups 351 and 352. * Other manu- 
facturing includes wood and related products (ISIC 
division 33), paper and related products (ISIC division 
34), petroleum and related products (ISIC groups 
353-56), basic metals and mineral products (ISIC 
divisions 36 and 37), fabricated metal products and 
professional goods (ISIC groups 381 and 385), and 
other industries (ISIC group 390). When data for tex- 
tiles and clothing, machinery and transport equip- 
ment, or chemicals are shown as not available, they 


are included in other manufacturing. 


Data on value added in man- 
ufacturing in U.S. dollars are 
the World Bank's 
national accounts files. The 


from 
INDUSTRIAL data used to calculate shares 
of value added by industry are 
provided to the World Bank in 
electronic files by UNIDO. The 
most published UNIDO's 
International Yearbook of Industrial Statistics 1997. 
The ISIC system is described in the United Nations’ 
International Standard Industrial Classification of all 
Economic Activities, Third Revision (1990b). The dis- 
cussion of the ISIC draws on Jacob Ryten's paper 
*Fifty Years of ISIC: Historical Origins and Future 
Perspectives" (1998). 


STATISTICS 


recent source is 
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4.4|Growth of merchandise trade 


Export Import Export Import Net barter 

volume volume value value terms of trade 
average annual average annual average annual average annual 

% growth % growth % growth % growth 1995 = 100 
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Growth of merchandise trade|4.4 


Export Import Export Import Net barter 
volume volume value value terms of trade 
average annual average annual average annual average annual 
% growth % growth % growth % growth 1995 = 100 
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4.4 Growth of merchandise trade 


Export Import Export Import Net barter 
volume volume value value terms of trade 
average annual average annual average annual average annual 
% growth % growth % growth 1995 - 100 
1980-90 1990-96 1990-96 1980-90 1990-96 1990 1996 
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About the data 


Data on international trade in goods are recorded in 
each country's balance of payments and by customs 
services. While the balance of payments focuses on 
the financial transactions that accompany trade, cus- 
toms data record the direction of trade and the phys- 
ical quantities and value of goods entering or leaving 
the customs area. Customs data may differ from 
those recorded in the balance of payments because 
of differences in valuation and the time of recording. 
The 1993 United Nations System of National 
Accounts and the fifth edition of the International 
Monetary Fund's (IMF) Balance of Payments Manual 
(1993) have attempted to reconcile the definitions 
and reporting standards for international trade sta- 
tistics, but differences in sources, timing, and 
national practices limit comparability. Real growth 
rates derived from trade volume indexes and terms of 
trade based on unit price indexes may therefore differ 
from those derived from national accounts 
aggregates. 

Trade in goods, or merchandise trade, includes all 
goods that add to or subtract from an economy's 
material resources. Currency in circulation, titles of 
ownership, and securities are excluded, but monetary 
gold is included, Trade data are collected on the basis 
of a country’s customs area, which in most cases is 
the same as its geographic area. Goods provided as 
part of foreign aid are included, but goods destined 
for extraterritorial agencies (such as embassies) are 
not. 

Collecting and tabulating trade statistics is diffi- 
Cult. Some developing countries lack the capacity to 
report timely data. As a result it is necessary to esti- 
mate their trade from the data reported by their part- 
ners, (See About the data for table 6.2 for further 
discussion of the use of partner country reports.) In 
Some cases economic or political concerns may lead 
national authorities to suppress or misrepresent data 
on certain trade flows, such as oil, military equip- 
ment, orthe exports of a dominant producer. In other 
cases reported trade data may be distorted by delib- 
erate underinvoicing or overinvoicing to effect capital 
transfers or avoid taxes. And in some regions smug- 
Bling and black market trading result in unreported 
trade flows, 

By international agreement customs data are 
reported to the United Nations Statistical Division, 
Which maintains the Commodity Trade, or COMTRADE, 
database. The United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Development (UNCTAD) compiles a variety of 
international trade statistics, including price and vol- 
ume indexes, based on the COMTRADE data. The IMF 


and the World Trade Organization also compile data 
on trade prices and volumes. The growth rates and 
terms of trade for low- and middle-income economies 
were calculated from index numbers compiled by 
UNCTAD. Volume measures for high-income eco- 
nomies were derived by deflating the value of trade 
using deflators from the IMF's International Financial 
Statistics. Terms of trade were computed from the 
same indicators. 

The terms of trade measure the relative prices of 
a country's exports and imports. There are a number 
of ways to calculate terms of trade. The most common 
is the net barter, or commodity, terms of trade, con- 
structed as the ratio of the export price index to the 
import price index. When the net barter terms of trade 
increase, a country’s exports are becoming more 
valuable or its imports cheaper. 


* Growth rates of export and import volumes are 
average annual growth rates calculated for low- and 
middle-income economies from UNCTAD's quantum 
index series or from export and import data deflated 
by the IMF's trade price deflators. « Growth rates of 
export and import values are average annual growth 
rates calculated from UNCTAD's value indexes or from 
current values of merchandise exports and imports. 
* Netbarter terms of trade are the ratio of the export 
price index to the corresponding import price index 
measured relative to the base year 1995. 


Sum | The main source of trade data 
for developing countries is 
UNCTAD's annual Handbook 
of International Trade and 
Development Statistics. The 
IMF's international Financial 


ὑπ της 
ο απο 


Statistics includes data on 
—— the export and import values 
and deflators for high-income and selected developing 


economies. 
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Growth of merchandise trade | 4.4 


4.5|Structure of merchandise exports 


Merchandise Food Agricultural Fuels Ores and Manufactures 
exports raw metals 
materials 
$ millions * of total * of total % of total % of total % of total 
1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 
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+ Data for Taiwan, China 19,837 121,318 
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Structure of merchandise exports!4.5 


Merchandise Food Agricultural Fuels Ores and Manufactures 
exports raw metals 
materials 
$ millions % of total % of total % of total % of total % of total 


1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 
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4.5|Structure of merchandise exports 


Merchandise Food Agricultural Fuels Ores and Manufactures 
exports raw metals 
materials 
$ millions 96 of total 36 of total % of total % of total % of total 
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Structure of mercha 


ndise 


ECONOMY 


Data on merchandise trade come from customs 
reports of goods entering an economy or from reports 
of the financial transactions related to merchandise 
trade recorded in the balance of payments. Because 
of differences in timing and definitions, estimates of 
trade flows from customs reports are likely to differ 
from those based on the balance of payments. 
Furthermore, several international agencies process 
trade data, each making estimates to correct for unre- 
ported or misreported data, and this leads to other 
differences in the available data. 

The most detailed source of data on international 
trade in goods is the COMTRADE database maintained 
by the United Nations Statistical Division (UNSD). The 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) also collects cus- 
toms-based data on exports and imports of goods. 

The value of exports is recorded as the cost of the 
goods delivered to the frontier of the exporting coun- 
try for shipment—the f.o.b. (free on board) value. Many 
countries report trade data in U.S. dollars. When coun- 
tries report in local currency, the UNSD applies the 
average official exchange rate for the period shown. 

Countries may report trade according to the general 
or special system of trade (see Primary data documen- 
tation), Under the general system exports comprise out- 
ward-moving goods that are (a) goods wholly or partly 
produced in the country; (b) foreign goods, neither trans- 
formed nor declared for domestic consumption in the 


country, that move outward from customs storage; and 
(c) goods previously included as imports for domestic 
consumption but subsequently exported without trans- 
formation. Under the special system exports comprise 
categories a and c. In some compilations categories b 
and ο are classified as reexports. Because of differ- 
ences in reporting practices, data on exports may not 
be fully comparable across economies. 

Total exports and the shares of exports by major 
commodity group were estimated by World Bank 
staff from the COMTRADE database. Where neces- 
sary, data on total exports were supplemented from 
the IMF's Direction of Trade database. The values of 
total exports reported here have not been fully rec- 
onciled with the estimates of exports of goods and 
services from the national accounts (shown in table 
4.9) or those from the balance of payments (table 
447). 

The classification of commodity groups is based on 
the Standard International Trade Classification (SITC) 
revision 1. Most countries now report using later revi- 
sions of the SITC or the Harmonized System. 
Concordance tables are used to convert data 
reported in one system of nomenclature to another. 
The conversion process may introduce some errors of 
classification, but conversions from later to early sys- 
tems are generally reliable. Shares may not sum to 
100 percent because of unclassified trade. 


A strong trend toward manufactures among the top developing country exporters 


Structure of exports (38), 1997 
100 - 


E Manufactures ΒΒ Food 
Source: World Bank staff estimates. 


Ores and metals. 
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Fuels 


oe 


ΕΙ Agricultural raw materials 


Among the top 10 developing country exporters the trend is increasingly toward manufactured exports. Even 
those that were primarily fuel exporters in 1980, such as Indonesia and Saudi Arabla, are increasing the share 


of manufactures In their exports. 


e Merchandise exports show the f.o.b. value of 
goods provided to the rest of the world valued in U.S. 
dollars. « Food comprises the commodities in SITC 
sections Ο (food and live animals), 1 (beverages and 
tobacco), and 4 (animal and vegetable oils and fats) 
and SITC division 22 (oil seeds, oil nuts, and oil ker- 
nels). « Agricultural raw materials comprise SITC 
section 2 (crude materials except fuels) excluding divi- 
sions 22, 27 (crude fertilizers and minerals excluding 
coal, petroleum, and precious stones), and 28 (met- 
alliferous ores and scrap). + Fuels comprise SITC 
section 3 (mineral fuels). + Ores and metals com- 
prise the commodities in SITC divisions 27, 28, and 
68 (nonferrous metals). + Manufactures comprise 
the commodities in SITC sections 5 (chemicals), 6 
(basic manufactures), 7 (machinery and transport 
equipment), and 8 (miscellaneous manufactured 


goods), excluding division 68. 


The United Nations Con- 
ference on Trade and Develop- 
ment (UNCTAD) publishes data 
onthe structure of exports and 
imports in its Handbook of 
International Trade and De- 
Statistics. Esti- 
mates of total exports of goods 


velopment 


are also published in the IMF's International Financial 
Statistics and Direction of Trade Statistics and in the 
United Nations’ Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. Tariffline 
records of exports and imports are compiled in the 
United Nations’ COMTRADE database. 
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4.6 | Structure of merchandise imports 


handise Food Agricultural Fuels Ores and Manufactures 
Imports raw metals 
materials 
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t Data for Taiwan, China 19,791 113,837 
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Structure of merchandise imports 4.6 


Merchandise Food Agricultural Fuels Ores and Manufactures 
imports raw metals 
materials 
$ millions % of total % of total % of total % of total % of total 
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4.6| Structure of merchandise imports 


Merchandise Food Agricultural Fuels Ores and Manufactures 
Imports raw metals 
materials 


$ millions % of total * of total % of total % of total 
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Structure of merchandise imports |4.6 


About the data 


Data on imports of goods are derived from the same 
sources as data on exports. In principle, world exports 
and imports should be identical. Similarly, exports 
from an economy should equal the sum of imports by 
the rest of the world from that economy. But differ- 
ences in timing and definitions result in discrepancies 
in reported values at all levels. For further discussion 
of indicators of merchandise trade see About the data 
for tables 4.4 and 4.5. 

The value of imports is generally recorded as the 
cost of the goods when purchased by the importer 
plus the cost of transport and insurance to the fron- 
tier of the importing country—the c.i.f. (cost, insur- 
ance, and freight) value. A few countries, including 
Australia, Canada, and the United States, collect 
import data on an f.o.b. (free on board) basis and 
adjust them for freight and insurance costs. Many 
countries collect and report trade data in U.S. dollars. 
When countries report in local currency, the United 
Nations Statistical Division applies the average offi- 
cial exchange rate for the period shown. 

Countries may report trade according to the gen- 
eral or special system of trade (see Primary data doc- 
umentation. Under the general system imports 
include goods imported for domestic consumption 
and imports into bonded warehouses and free trade 
zones. Under the special system imports comprise 
goods imported for domestic consumption (including 
transformation and repair) and withdrawals for domes- 
tic consumption from bonded warehouses and free 
trade zones. Goods transported through a country en 
route to another are excluded. 

Total imports and the shares of imports by major 
commodity groups were estimated by World Bank 
staff from the COMTRADE database. Where neces- 
sary, data on total imports were supplemented from 
the International Monetary Fund's (IMF) Direction of 
Trade database. The values of total imports reported 
here have not been fully reconciled with the estimates 
of imports of goods and services from the national 
accounts (shown in table 4.9) or those from the bal- 
ance of payments (table 4.17). 

The classification of commodity groups is based on 
the Standard International Trade Classification (SITC) 
revision 1. Most countries now report using later revi- 
Sions of the SITC or the Harmonized System. 
Concordance tables are used to convert data 
reported in one system of nomenclature to another. 
The conversion process may introduce some errors of 
classification, but conversions from later to early sys- 
tems are generally reliable. Shares may not sum to 
100 percent because of unclassified trade. 


The structure of imports looks much the 
same across regions 


East Asia and the Pacific, 1997 
Akn A 
6% 


8% 


Latin America and the Caribbean, 1997 


2H 2% 


Middle East and North Africa, 1995 
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South Asia, 1996 


[Mamie 
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25% 
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Fuel 
Φ Fod 
@ — ores and metals 
Agricultural raw materials 
Note: Shares do not add to 100 percent because of 


rounding. 
Source: World Bank staff estimates. 


Because manufactured goods dominate world 
trade, the structure of imports (and exports) 
tends to look similar across regions. The excep- 
tions are the large 5: of fuel In South Asi 
imports, and th ge of food in those of 
the Middle East and North Africa. 


Definitions 


e Merchandise imports show the c.i.f. value of 
goods purchased from the rest of the world valued in 
U.S. dollars. + Food comprises the commodities in 
SITC sections O (food and live animals), 1 (beverages 
and tobacco), and 4 (animal and vegetable oils and 
fats) and SITC division 22 (oil seeds, oil nuts, and oil 
kernels). + Agricultural raw materials comprise SITC 
section 2 (crude materials except fuels) excluding divi- 
sions 22, 27 (crude fertilizers and minerals excluding 
coal, petroleum, and precious stones), and 28 (met- 
alliferous ores and scrap). * Fuels comprise SITC 
section 3 (mineral fuels), * Ores and metals com- 
prise the commodities in SITC divisions 27, 28, and 
68 (nonferrous metals). « Manufactures comprise 
the commodities in SITC sections 5 (chemicals), 6 
(basic manufactures), 7 (machinery and transport 
equipment), and 8 (miscellaneous manufactured 
goods), excluding division 68. 


The United Nations Con- 
ference on Trade and Dev- 
elopment publishes data on 
the structure of exports and 
imports in its Handbook of 
International Trade and Dev- 
elopment Statistics. Esti- 
mates of total imports of 
goods are also published in the IMF's International 
Financial Statistics and Direction of Trade Statistics 
and in the United Nations’ Monthly Bulletin of 
Statistics. Tariff-line records of exports and imports 
are compiled in the United Nations’ COMTRADE data- 


base. 
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4.7 | Structure of service exports 


Service Transport Travel Communications, Insurance 
exports computer, and financial 
information, services 
and 
other services 
$ millions % of total % of total % of total % of total 
1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 
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Structure of service exports |4.7 


Service Transport Travel Communications, Insurance 
exports computer, and financial 
information, services 
and 


other services 
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4.7! Structure of service exports 


Service Transport Travel Communications, Insurance 
exports computer, and financial 
information, services 
and 
other services 
$ millions % of total % of total % of total % of total 
1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 
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E 16.4 $23 — M 51.2 
568 25.3 ^ 44 
569, 261 » 24 


392,155t 1,371, 


Low income .321 


54746 242,215 303 36.0 49 26. 
: E A 30.9 34.3 34 1 
30,501... 110,606 29.8 37.9 6.0 38. 
R A 30.6 36.7 4.5 2.6... 
419 37.7 46.4 0.6 0.4 
2399. ΗΕ 3.9 35... 
432 25.2 26.3 6.7 50... 
39.3 41.4 40.0 s 12 
27.8 35.1 44.8 1.4 25... 
54 
High ineo Sensi 4308402 34a Ὁ glen —Ó-—* 
Europe EMU a. 5 ὀπή... ιν μας 28 4.6 


8. Includes Luxembourg. b. Data prior to 1992 include Eritrea. c. Data prior to 1990 refer to the Federal Republic of Germany before unification, 
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Structure of service ΘΧΡΟΙΙΦΙ4.Τ 


Balance of payments statistics, the main source of 
information for international trade in services, have 
many weaknesses. Until recently some large 
economies—such as the former Soviet Union—did 
not report data on trade in services. Disaggregation 
of important components may be limited and varies 
significantly across countries. There are inconsisten- 
cies in the methods used to report items. And the 
recording of major flows as net items is common (for 
example, insurance transactions are often recorded 
as premiums less claims). These factors contribute to 
a downward bias in the value of the service trade 
reported in the balance of payments. 

Efforts are being made to improve the coverage, 
quality, and consistency of these data. Eurostat and 
the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development, for example, are working together to 
improve the collection of statistics on trade in ser- 
vices in member countries. In addition, the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) has implemented 
the new classification of trade in services introduced 
in the fifth edition of its Balance of Payments Manual 
(1993). 

Still, difficulties in capturing all the dimensions of 
international trade in services mean that the record 
is likely to remain incomplete. Cross-border intrafirm 
service transactions, which are usually not captured 
in the balance of payments, are increasing rapidly as 
foreign direct investment expands and electronic 
networks become pervasive. One example of such 
transactions is transnational corporations’ use of 
mainframe computers around the clock for data pro- 
cessing, exploiting time zone differences between 
their home country and the host countries of their 
affiliates. Another important dimension of services 
trade not captured by conventional balance of pay- 
ments statistics is establishment trade—sales in 
the host country by foreign affiliates. By contrast, 
cross-border intrafirm transactions in merchandise 
may be reported as exports or imports in the bal- 
ance of payments. 


Highincome economies 

Middle East & North Africa 

Latin America & Caribbean 

Europe & Central Asia 

Sub-Saharan Africa 

East Asia & Pacific. 

South Asia 

Source: International Monetary Fund, Balance of 
Payments data files. 


Developing countrie: re of service exports 
has grown, with the largest gains in East Asi 
and the Pacific and Europe and Central Asia. 


Definitions 


* Service exports refer to economic output of intan- 
gible commodities that may be produced, transferred, 
and consumed at the same time. International trans- 
actions in services are defined by the IMF's Balance 
of Payments Manual (1993), but definitions may nev- 
ertheless vary among reporting economies. * Trans- 
port covers all transport services (sea, air, land, 
internal waterway, space, and pipeline) performed by 
residents of one economy for those of another and 
involving the carriage of passengers, movement of 
goods (freight), rental of carriers with crew, and rel ated 
support and auxiliary services. Excluded are freight 
insurance, which is included in insurance services; 
goods procured in ports by nonresident carriers and 
repairs of transport equipment, which are included in 
goods; repairs of railway facilities, harbors, and airfield 
facilities, which are included in construction services; 
and rental of carriers without crew, which is included 
in other services. « Travel covers goods and services 
acquired from an economy by travelers in that econ- 
omy for their own use during visits of less than one year 
for business or personal purposes. * Com- 
munications, computer, Information, and other ser- 
vices cover international telecommunications and 
postal and courier services; computer data; news- 
related service transactions between residents and 
nonresidents; construction services; royalties and 
license fees; miscellaneous business, professional, 
and technical services; personal, cultural, and recre- 
ational services; and government services not 
included elsewhere. « Insurance and financial ser- 
vices cover various types of insurance provided to non- 
residents by resident insurance enterprises and vice 
versa, and financial intermediary and auxiliary ser- 
vices (except those of insurance enterprises and pen- 
sion funds) exchanged between residents and 


nonresidents. 


Data on exports and imports 
of services come from the 
IMF's balance of payments 
data files. The IMF publishes 
balance of payments data in 
its International Financial 
Statistics and Balance of 
Payments Statistics Yearbook. 
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4.8 |Structure of service imports 


Service Transport Travel Communications, Insurance 
imports computer, and financial 
information, services 
and 
other services 
$ millions 36 of total % of total % of total % of total 
1997 1980 1997 1997 


4980 1997 
s 


Bolivia 


33.6 10 
29.1 5.7 
" 48 
25.1 
39.9 
37.5 5.4 
46.0 " 
2 4.7 
pe 07 
25.3 2.7 
28.1 4.4 
32.1 10.2 467... 
45.6 3.5 
23.7 6.7 
40.7 7.9 
53.3 
Republic = n 
Dominican Republic as 2 5 
E 122 12.4 
Egypt, Arab Rep. aa ae 
Eritrea HB Ade, 
Ethiopia? 33.3 
290 usai 
494 24 
388 48 
Gambia, The 483 SY... 
BT  , 14. 
Germany sy = 
39.6 0.6 
411 23. 
40.7 5.8 
24.8 3.3 
520 ss 
41.5 5.0 
20.1 2.7 
21.1 12.3 
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Service Transport Travel Communications, Insurance 
imports computer, and financial 
information, services 
and 
other services 
$ millions % of total % of total % of total % of total 


1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 


Hungary ........... 
Inda... 

Indonesia 

Iran, Islamic Rep., 
iraq, 
Ireland 
Israel... 


Jamaica 
Japan 
Jordan 
Kazakhstan 
Kenya ......... 
Korea, Dem. Rep. 
Korea, Rep. | 

Kmet 
Kyrgyz Republic —— 
Lao PDR 

Latvia | 

mon 

Lesotho 

üya 
Lithuania - 
Macedonia, FYR 
Madagascar 


Mongolia. 
Morocco, 
Mozambique. 
Myanmar 
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4.8|Structure of service imports 


Service Transport Travel Communications, Insurance 
imports computer, and financial 
information, services 
and 
other services 
$ millions % of total % of total % of total % of total 
1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 
Rwanda i03 24 63,5 264... 9,3 291 273 44.5 RES 
Saudi Arabia τς S ATA 83 84 0.0 733 90.8 15 0.9 
Senegal 578 46.9 399 176 124 29.0 428 6.5 4.9 
Sierra Leone 92 548 150 9.8 53.9 23.4 27.8 41.9 8.8 
Singapore 98 19984 383. Sedo μπα 814 46.1 314 43 54 
Slovak Republic κ... 2,094 ΞΡ 16.3 es 20.9 e 56.6 "A 6.1 
Slovenia. — 7 " 1,453 " 25.1 e 37.5 a 35.8 u 1.6 
South Africa 3,805. 6,244 48.4 44,0 20.3 31.2 20.0 16.7 11.3 8.1 
Spali OTA Ἔν. Baa ΟΑΘΙ͂δ. 586 28.9 21.5 18.2 34.6 46.2 5.4 6.7 
Sri Lanka αι ΗΕ η 1,301 60.4 584 9.5 138 23.5 218 6.5 60. 
Sudan ' 258 292 343 734 16.8 192 44.5 74 4.5 0.2 
Sweden — 1015 19559 35.9 24.0 31.6 33.6 28.1 41.2 44 1.2 
. 4885 15387 804 249 48.8 49.0 19.3 25.1 1.6 10. 
521 1,489. 266 44.9 33.9 36.6 37.3 18.5 2.2 " 
Tajikistan A E i I » i = » à » 
Tanzania. W D 205 797 62.1 25.8 6.7 51.1 25.6 20.4 5.5 2.7 
Thailand 4,644 17,337 64.4 39.6 14.8 19.7 14.8 35.5 5.9 5.1 
ο ο ο .62.7 T 14.1 " 16.7 ή 6.6 ‘i 
645 242 45.7 38.9 21.6 28.7 23.5 25.1 9.2 7.3 
600 1,129 51.1 44.6 17.7 20.7 25.5 25.5 5.7 9.2 
569 8,507 50.5 22.1 18.3 20.2 27.1 51.3 4.2 6.4 
Uge è ΝΕ νο 405. 58.2 34.9 14.6 19.8 22.8 41.4 4.4 3.9 
Ukraine A Bic 2,268 Š 21.0 H 134 " 62.0 ü 3.5 
United Arab Emirates EN E x τ i E d ες 3 ^ 
United Kingdom — 27,933 72,032 47.5 29.6 22.9 39.2 29.6 30.0 5 1,2 
United States = 40,970 166,194 37.5 28.4 25.4 31.7 35.0 34.4 21 55. .. 
d Cents 476 941 31.8 50.4 42.6 27.9 18.1 14.8 7.5 6.9 
Uzbekistan ανα. " s, m di s " - ^ 
Venezuel 4,253 5,350 317 283 47.0 47.0 16.5 215 4.8 3.2 
Vietnam B53 
692 " 47.5 t 12.9 ss 39.6 


445,109 t 1,377,289 
18825 37798 


19.7 35.2 


..109,958 280,480 353 28.2 19.2 24.1 41.4 42.1 44 60... 
146180 — 47.0 BIS. λατ 269 28.2 37.4 6.1 BA a 
30.9 254 194 213. 46.4 46.9 3.7 79... 
Low & r me 37.0 29.7 18.4 238 . : ͵ 59 
East Asia & Pacific 622 32.0 16.9 21.2 As τὶ τ 3.7... 
Europe & Central Asia - 616 205 115 343 224 39.5 44 59... 
Latin America & Carib 08 ^ 338 320 297 22.0 25.3 61 112 
Aiddle East & 26.3 18.3 126 Σ i 2.1 
South Asia — 61.7 57.6 65 ο a oe fe 54 
Sub Saharan Africa αλ χες 292 345 30.4 6.2 58... 
High Income 48983 - 26. T 30.4 33.0 382 32 42... 
318 ^ 256 28.5 292 35.6 40.5 40 AT 


8. Includes Luxembourg. b. Data prior to 1992 include Eritrea. c. Data prior to 1990 refer to the Federal Republic of Germany before unification. 
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The leading service exporters are also the leading ser- 
vice importers. High-income economies dominate world 
service trade, but developing countries’ share has been 
increasing. In recent years service trade has grown most 
rapidly in Asia, where nominal growth in 1990-97 sur- 
passed the rate in the previous decade. In East Asia and 
the Pacific, already the leading trader among developing 
regions, service trade grew 13 percent a year in 
1980-90, and 21 percent in 1990-97. South Asia, 


κισσα 


A shifting dominance in service imports 


1980 
% 


20 
10 l : 
0 


v 


FEES 


$ 
9 S rd 
a Transport 
Travel 
a Communications, computer, and information services 
Insurance 


y | lil. 1. 
S ο, 


beginning from a much smaller base, has seen growth 
in its service trade accelerate from 5 percent a year in 
the 1980s to 11 percent in the 1990s. Further reduc- 
tions in barriers to service trade in the next round of 
World Trade Organization negotiations could stimulate 
even faster growth early in the 21st century. 

Data on service imports are taken from balance of 
payments statistics. For more information on trade in 
services see About the data for table 4.7. 
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Source: International Monetary Fund, Balance of Payments data files. 


Transport and travel, the dominant service import sect: 
growing imports of communications, computer, and in! 


ors In the 1980s, are being outpaced by the rapidly 
formation services. 


* Service imports refer to economic output of intangi- 
ble commodities that may be produced, transferred, and 
consumed at the same time. International transactions 
in services are defined by the International Monetary 
Fund's (IMF) Balance of Payments Manual (1993), but 
definitions may nevertheless vary among reporting 
economies. + Transport covers all transport services 
(sea, air, land, internal waterway, space, and pipeline) 
performed by residents of one economy for those of 
another and involving the carriage of passengers, move- 
ment of goods (freight), rental of carriers with crew, and 
related support and auxiliary services. Excluded are 
freight insurance, which is included in insurance ser- 
vices; goods procured in ports by nonresident carriers 
and repairs of transport equipment, which are included 
in goods; repairs of railway facilities, harbors, and air- 
field facilities, which are included in construction ser- 
vices; and rental of carriers without crew, which is 
included in other services. « Travel covers goods and 
services acquired from an economy by travelers in that 
economy for their own use during visits of less than one 
year for business or personal purposes. * Com- 
munications, computer, information, and other ser- 
vices cover international telecommunications and 
postal and courier services; computer data; news- 
related service transactions between residents and non- 
residents; construction services; royalties and license 
fees; miscellaneous business, professional, and tech- 
nical services; personal, cultural, and recreational ser- 
vices; and government services not included elsewhere. 
* Insurance and financial services cover various types 
of insurance provided to nonresidents by resident insur- 
ance enterprises and vice versa, and financial interme- 
diary and auxiliary services (except those of insurance 
enterprises and pension funds) exchanged between res- 
idents and nonresidents. 


Data on exports and imports 
of services come from the 
IMF's balance of payments 
data files. The IMF publishes 
balance of payments data in 
its International Financial 
Statistics and Balance of 


Payments Statistics Yearbook. 
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4.9 | Structure of demand 


Private General Gross domestic Exports Imports Gross domestic 
consumption government investment of goods * of goods savings 
consumption and services and services 


% of GDP % of GDP 
1980 1997 1980 1997 
23 37 35 z419 — 
30 22 43 35 

65 m 27 
6 11 24 18 
58 -29 
18 20 24 21 
88 41 27 23 
37 10 
14 18 13 15 
64 22 
60 64 19 22 
43 33 -5 11 
23 29 19 10 
49 38 36 45 
11 10 21 19 
31 56 39 17 
33 30 -6 9 
23 14 -1 3 
42 as 4 
27 22 20 21 
26 36 25 21 
41 23 -9 7 
29 35 -9 1 
27 29 17 25 
7 18 35 43 
91 135 34 31 
16 18 20 16 
16 22 10 9 
60 68 36 35 
37 48 16 25 
41 40 20 28 
53 8 
63 28 
35 31 20 24 
29 51 15 22 
25 29 26 21 
43 25 15 13 
33 35 14 4 
89 AT 
Ethiopia^ 89 18 
i7 26 3 9 
34 30 28 25. 
23 21 23 20... 
32 42 61 48... 
64 61 6 4 
23 81 A 
23 22 
9 38 5 10 
22 24 27 11 
25 24 13 E. 
21 39... 
42 40 -1 Em 
31 23 8 A 
44 47 17 22 
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Private General Gross domestic Exports Imports Gross domestic 
consumption government investment of goods of goods savings 
consumption and services and services 
% of GDP % of GDP % of GDP % of GDP % of GDP 


1980 1997 1980 


1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 
pee S | cien ai με. T ra oe iss a “4 5 ; jun E d iin a " 


India MEME Ni ΠΕ. δι 
indonesia — 51 63 28. 38 31 
πο 59.93. 46 M, 
Iraq ους κ = 

Ireland — "s 67 

israel MN 

Italy, ý j 61, 
Jamaica 64 
dapan... ih TM. 
Jordan ie 9. 
Kazakhstan ^ t 
D MN 
Korea, Dem. Rep. s 

Korea, Rep. ioe 64 

Kuwait .84 
Kyrgyz Republic | 

Lao PDR 


Latvia 
Lebanon .— 
Lesotho 
Libya 
Lithuania 
Macedonia, FYR Ν᾿ 
Madagascar 
Malawi — 0 
Malaysia 
Mali 


Mauritius 
Mexico | 
Moldova — 
Mongolia — 
Morocco — 
Mozambique 


New Zealand 
Nicaragua 


Pakistan ^ — 
Panama | 


Philippines 
Poland. 
Portugal 

Puerto Rico 
Romania 
Russian 
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4.9!Structure of demand 


Private General Gross domestic Exports Imports Gross domestic 
consumption government Investment of goods of goods savings 
consumption and services and services 
% of GDP % of GDP % of GDP % of GDP % of GDP % of GDP 
1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 
ρε 427... 19 MET E 14 6 26 24 4 E 
DON A SB N dB. αμ. ασε ο τι 45 80 31 62 35 
Dor ee (i eel απ RECTORE ees E NNNM 58.....5.,,49 
Sierra Leone RO. 21 10 E 25 18 14 28 17 E -8 
53 39 10 9 46 37 215 187 224 170 38 51 
Slovak Rer bic JA por -— τ 49 n 5 22 1 . 35 56 64 28 
Slovenia 57 20 E 24 E 57 58 23 
South Africa 62 13 21 28 16 36 28 28 27 36 17 
Spain . 62 13 16 23 21 16 26 18 25 21 21 
Sri Lanka 72 9 10 34 24 32 36 55 44 11 17 
Sudan 16 15 11 23 2 
Sweden — 52 29 26 21 15 29 40 31 33 19 21 
Switzerland 61 12 14 29 20 35 36 38 32 25 24 
Syr b Republic — ACC NEC 23 12 28 29 18 30 35 40 10 19 
Tajikistan — dae 71 Ta 11 ‘i 17 3 114 z 114 à 18 
Tanzania" 83 13 20 - 22 - 36 3 
Thailand 54 12 10 29 35 24 47 30 46 23 36 
Πο ide 80 22 10 28 16 51 31 56 37 23 10 
Trinidad and Tobago 75 12 10 31 22 50 49 39 56 42 15 
Tunisia 60 14 16 29 27 40 44 46 46 24 24 
Turkey — 68 12 12 18 25 5 25 12 30 11 19 
Turkmenistan a 
Uganda 83 11 10 6 15 19 13 26 20 0 8 
Ukraine 62 22 20 ἐς 41 44 16 
United Arab Emirates — A? 11 28 78 34 72 
United Kingdom 59 64 22 21 17 16 27 30 25 30 19 15 
United Mea re sud sene rend 17 16 20 18 10 12 11 13 19 16 
Uruguay ; Her LC MUR C. 12 14 17 13 15 23 21 23 12 12 
i opp lU M ο RES 21 5 19 2 38 * 38 19 
Venezuela - i E y 12 6 26 18 29 29 22 20 33 27 
MOA asnan n 70 9 29 46 54 21 
West Bank and Gaza — os 
Yemen, R 68 19 21 44 52 18 
ση... 12 23 15 41 33 45 38 19 10 
Zimbabwe 72 19 16 17 19 23 36 27 43 14 12 
Mong 15 w 25 w 20w 21w 20w 21w 24w 23w 
Low Income 10 10 20 11 18 17 23 15 17 
12 43, 27 19 25 18 25 27 26 
14 12 31 18 28 19 27 30 30 
34 15, 2 19 22 18 23 25 22 
EZ 13 26 à 18 24 18 25 26 25 
E a ἃ Pacific 14 11 
Europe & Central As mar ME. E 3 = $ 5 " = ği 5 
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ages We e Mond 24 48. 33... 82 91 32 ^ 26 1. 
16 16 25 21 20 21 21 20 24 22 
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Expenditures from GDP include private consumption, gen- 
eral government consumption, gross domestic fixed capi- 
tal formation (private and public investment), changes in 
inventories, and exports (minus imports) of goods and ser- 
vices. Such expenditures are generally recorded in pur- 
chasers’ prices and so include net indirect taxes. 

Because policymakers have tended to focus on foster- 
ing the growth of output, and because data on production 
are easier to collect than data on spending, many coun- 
tries generate their primary estimate of GDP using the pro- 
duction approach. Moreover, many countries do not 
estimate all the separate components of national expen- 
ditures or, if they do, derive some of the main aggregates 
Indirectly using GDP (output) as the control total. 

Private consumption is often estimated as a residual, 
by subtracting from GDP all other known expenditures. The 
resulting aggregate may incorporate fairly large discrep- 
ancies. When private consumption is calculated sepa- 
rately, the household surveys on which much of the 
estimates are based tend to be one-year studies with lim- 
ited coverage. Thus the estimates quickly become 
outdated and must be supplemented by price- and quan- 
tity-based statistical estimating procedures. Complicating 
the issue, in many developing countries the distinction 
between cash outlays for personal business and those for 
household use may be blurred. General government con- 
sumption usually includes expenditures on national 
defense and security, some of which are now considered 
to be part of investment. 

Gross domestic investment consists of outlays on 
additions to the economy's fixed assets plus net 
changes in the level of inventories. Under the revised 
(1993) guidelines for the United Nations System of 
National Accounts (SNA), gross domestic investment 
also includes capital outlays on defense establishments 
that may be used by the general public, such as schools 
and hospitals, and on certain types of private housing for 
family use. All other defense expenditures are treated as 
Current spending. Investment data may be estimated 
from direct surveys of enterprises and administrative 
records or based on the commodity flow method using 
data from trade and construction activities. While the 
quality of data on public fixed investment depends on the 
quality of government accounting systems (which tend to 
be weak in developing countries), measures of private 
fixed investment— particularly capital outlays by small, 
unincorporated enterprises—are usually very unreliable. 

Estimates of changes in inventories are rarely com- 
plete but usually include the most important activities or 
commodities. In some countries these estimates are 
derived as a composite residual along with aggregate pri- 
vate consumption. According to national accounts con- 


ventions, adjustments should be made for appreciation of 
the value of inventories due to price changes, but this is 
not always done. In highly inflationary economies this ele- 
ment can be substantial. 

Exports and imports are compiled from customs 
returns and from balance of payments data obtained from 
central banks. Although the data on exports and imports 
from the payments side provide reasonably reliable 
records of cross-border transactions, they may not adhere 
strictly to the appropriate valuation and timing definitions 
of the balance of payments or, more important, corre- 
spond with the change-of-ownership criterion. This issue 
has assumed greater significance with the increasing glob- 
alization of international business. Neither customs nor 
balance of payments data capture the illegal transactions 
that occur in many countries. Goods carried by travelers 
across borders in legal but unreported shuttle trade may 
further distort trade statistics. 

For further discussion of the problems of building and 
maintaining national accounts see Srinivasan (1994), 
Heston (1994), and Ruggles (1994). For a classic analy- 
sis of the reliability of foreign trade and national income 
statistics see Morgenstern (1963). 


* Private consumption is the market value of all goods 
and services, including durable products (such as cars, 
washing machines, and home computers) purchased or 
received as income in kind by households and nonprofit 
institutions. It excludes purchases of dwellings but 
includes imputed rent for owner-occupied dwellings. In 
practice, it may include any statistical discrepancy in the 
use of resources relative to the supply of resources. 
* General government consumption includes all current 
spending for purchases of goods and services (including 
wages and salaries) by all levels of government, excluding 
most government enterprises. It also includes most expen- 
ditures on national defense and security. « Gross domes- 
tic investment consists of outlays on additions to the fixed 
assets of the economy plus net changes in the level of 
inventories. Fixed assets include land improvements 
(fences, ditches, drains, and so on); plant, machinery, and 
equipment purchases; and the construction of roads, rall- 
ways, and the like, including commercial and industrial 
buildings, offices, schools, hospitals, and private residen- 
tial dwellings. Inventories are stocks of goods held by firms 
to meet temporary or unexpected fluctuations in produc- 
tion or sales. + Exports and Imports of goods and ser- 
vices represent the value of all goods and other market 
services provided to the world. Included is the value of mer- 
chandise, freight, insurance, travel, and other nonfactor 
services. Factor and property income (formerly called fac- 
tor services), such as investment income, interest, and 
labor income, is excluded. Transfer payments are excluded 
from the calculation of GDP. + Gross domestic savings 
are calculated as the difference between GDP and total 


consumption. 


The national accounts indica- 
tors for developing countries are 
collected from national statisti- 
cal organizations and central 
banks by visiting and resident 
World Bank missions. Data for 
industrial countries come from 
Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development (OECD) data files (see OECD, 
National Accounts, 1960-1996, volumes 1 and 2). The 
complete national accounts time series is available on the 
World Development Indicators 1999 CD-ROM. The United 
Nations publishes detailed national accounts for member 
countries in National Accounts Statistics: Main Aggregates 
and Detailed Tables; updates are published in the Monthly 
Bulletin of Statistics. 
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4.10!Growth of consumption and investment 


Private consumption Private General Gross 
consumption government domestic 
per capita consumption Investment 


average annual average annual average annual 
$ millions % growth % growth % growth 
1980 1980-90 1990-97 1980-90 1990-97 
"d -50 -03 269 
E 38 -23 -19 
Ango 8.4 0.7 -5.6 163. 
Argentina _ domm s us τ 754: 12.6 
? -94 * -2.1 " -10.9 
EU MEET: 35 24 2.7 54 
22 14 14 17 2.2 26 
Dui λα μας ώς ΓΝ - 44 
22 .23 52 63 14 6.7 
Belarus - ώς -5.2 a -5.8 i -12.2 
Belgium 16 0.7 0.5 1.2 82 -03 
Β6 tan m$. 05. 34 -5.6 4.2 
Bolivia cogis πα ΞΕ 3.5 1.0 6.5 
UTE D 59 134 97 114 -0.7 
04 96 7.3 -2.3 0.2 4.0 
26 -1.0 9.1 -14.4 2.4 -12.8 
Βι din σα 6.2 24 8.6 3.2 
Burundi ο. Δι 8.2 -2.5 6.9 -18.5 
10 -0.6 5.3 -3.7 -2.7 -3.7 
24-0 nes 25 -0.2 5.2 EN a 
0.9 0.0 -1.7 -13.9 10.0 -12.0 
MET -0.6 16.5 -8.9 : 18.6 
03 7.6 0.4 3.7 6.4 147 
NUN I LN 74 99 114 142. 
53 3.9 5.0 5.1 4.0 114 
0.5 22 42 8.5 0.5 16.7 
0.0 -9.2 0.0 -18.5 -5.1 -4.9 
-04. 43 40 -10.0 -11.9 -0.6 
ο. 1.5 11 28 5.3 24 
20 -25 -04 16 -9.8 16.5 
3.5 = 4.8 s 12 
5 3.2 τ -1.6 2.3 5.0 
18 2.8 1.1 20 3.9 3.4 
~0.6 18 19 35 35 10.8 
SOT κ παρ -1.4 -0.7 -3.8 3.9 
45 2.1 2.7 2.0 0.0 2.5 
-0.2 4.2 0.1 3.2 2.2 83.. 
Ες E; i 49 ο -6.0 
n ^ E 3.2 4.5 -0.6 7.0 15.4 
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Growth of consumption and investment! 4.10 


Private consumption Private General Gross 
consumption government domestic 
per capita consumption Investment 
average annual average annual average annual average annual 
$ millions % growth % growth % growth 
1980 1997 1980-90 1990-97 1980-90 1990-97 1980-90 1990-97 
Hungary i 13,574 28,459 . νι ds ae αφ' i^c o ON 
india 125,856 .269. 84. 
Indonesia 40,821 133,448 B LINE LÀ 
iran, Islamic Rep. “48,854 47,943 -25 1.08 
Irag : 5 ο LA 
Ireland 13,585 «974307 2-04. 
Israel 11,547 22 
Italy 273,819 US. 
Jamaica 1,692 -0.1 
Japan -623,286 83, 
Jordan 3,123 A5 
Kazakhstan E 
Kenya 5 4,506 
Korea, Dem. Rep. 5 ΄ ΡΝ 
Korea, Rep. 40,473 
Kuwait 8,836 
Kyrgyz Republic 
Lao POR 
Latvia 
Lebanon 
Lesotho 492 
Libya - 7,171 
Lithuania | - 
Macedonia, EX... 
Madagascar 3,611 s mE ᾿ y . ae 
Ma i pus 33 72 26 15.3 
Malaysia 12,378 04 ΤΑ 53 
Mali 1,497 iğ 
ον TM Ue: 75 wii 20 
Mauritania 481 — 42 90 17 
Mauritius 854 : ; 
Maven E. n 15 -3.7 17 
Mexico 145,440 τ nerd 
Moldova | 
Mongolia aE Ace 
Mormeeo 24 -93 
Mozambique 
Myanmar 
Namibia : 
Boni. cs 
Netherlands. 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua 
Niger | 
Nigeria 
Norway. 
Oman ites su ο Meee Men 
Pakistan κος | 5 B “35 en μα] 08 
Panama. s 


Papua New Guinea 


Russian Federation 283,195 — 
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General Gross 
τα Peis i government domestic 
per capita consumption Investment 
average annual average annual 
$ millions S growth % growth 
1997 1980-90 1990-97 1980-90 1990-97 
1 52 -10.0 4.3 -8.5 
Saudi Arabia — -49,746 : 1 z "m 
Senegal. c AN 8480... 35 =28 ed 22 
Sierra Leone — 00 d $1. ος 
66 8.3 34 9.8 
s 48 0.2 14 24 
9 37 - 23 4 90 
-02 02 35 29 -4.7 43 
u22 0.7 5.4 24 57 AB. 
2.4 42 7.3 7.2 0.6 58 
k E -0.5 i -18 asl 
15 07 15 0.0 4.4 -82 
τας 180,036 _ 11 -0.5 34 10 40 ο 
Syrian Arab Republic 9,585. 02 -0.6 -3.6 44 -53 88 
Tajikistan ο κ. τα 5 Ξ 3 * : m 
Tanzania? ; 4,882 ES. 23 - -0.8 " -4.1 : 4.1 
Thailand δν 69.44 5.6 42 64 95 65 
Togo. eure 1477 47 0.7 16 -23 -4.2 -2.9 2.7 207 3 
Trinidad and Tobago 445 1.3, 10 -26 0.2 -L7 -0.9 -10.1 48 
Tunisia 11,364 2.9 a6. ος 2.0 3.8 3.8 “1.8 24. 
129,188 νο E 22 5 8.2 d 42 
5,463 2.6 69 0.0 3.6 2.0 73 8.0 104 
50,627 S -123. Ls 421 is -20.3 -15.4 
EN a 4.6 A $ A -3.9 5 -8.7 2d 
LIS4336 41 38 38 12 14 12 6.4 14 
5043000 | 34 27 1285 16 2.8 -0.2 2.9 58 
44748 — 05 6.2 EX 55 18 23 -7.8 91. 
* a -4.0 i EI 
-1.2 EE 2.0 -1.5 -5.3 44 


; i ..313,070 
Middle income — 


-4,353,957 


e ESO E E - 26 5 -6.0 u Em 
13914133 ^ 15 1:99 95 21 5.5 -0.8 -1.7 58 

3 es ΜΜ ρα as = n a " "m. 

167,837 ^ 97449 46 23 αν 8ο 33 5.4 eee 

193,940. 216,340 0 16 | -13 -12 2.6 1.2 -3.5 443... 

4,789,610 14,575,473 34 27 14 25 m 4.1 20... 

4,121,936 0.8 5 14 $ 00... 


8. Data prior to 1992 include Eritrea. b. Data cover mainland Tanzania only. 
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ECONOM 


About the data 


Measures of consumption and investment growth are 
subject to two kinds of inaccuracy. The first stems 
from the difficulty of measuring expenditures at cur- 
rent price levels, as described in About the data for 
table 4.9. The second arises in deflating current price 
data to measure growth in real terms, where results 
depend on the relevance and reliability of the price 
indexes used. Measuring price changes is more diffi- 
cult for investment goods than for consumption goods 
because of the one-time nature of many investments 
and because the rate of technological progress in cap- 
ital goods makes capturing quality change difficult. 
(An example is computers—prices have fallen as qual- 
ity has improved.) Many countries estimate invest- 
ment from the supply side, identifying capital goods 
entering an economy directly from detailed production 
and international trade statistics. This means that the 
price indexes used in deflating production and inter- 
national trade, reflecting delivered or offered prices, 
will determine the deflator for investment expendi- 
tures on the demand side. 

The data in the table on private consumption in 
current U.S. dollars are converted from national cur- 
rencies using official exchange rates or an alterna- 
tive conversion factor as noted in Primary data 
documentation. (For a discussion of alternative con- 
version factors see Statistical methods.) These 
exchange rates and conversion factors differ from the 
purchasing power parity conversion factors used to 
calculate private consumption per capita in table 
4.11, which provide better estimates of comparative 
domestic purchasing power. Growth rates of private 
consumption per capita, general government con- 
sumption, and gross domestic investment are esti- 
mated using constant price data. Consumption and 
investment as shares of current GDP are shown in 
table 4.9. 

To obtain government consumption in constant 
prices, countries may adjust current values by apply- 
ing deflators that use a weighted index of government 
wages and salaries, or simply take a government 
employment index as a measure of output. Neither 
technique captures improvements in productivity or 
changes in the quality of government services. 
Deflators for private consumption are usually calcu- 
lated from consumer price series. Many countries 
estimate private consumption as a residual that 
includes statistical discrepancies accumulated from 
other domestic sources; thus these estimates lack 
detailed breakdowns of expenditures. 

Because the methods used to deflate consumption 
and investment can vary widely among countries, 


comparisons between countries in a given year, per- 
haps even more than those over time, should be 
treated with caution. 


Figure 4.10 


e— East Asia & Pacific 
— Latin America & Caribbean 
— Europe & Central Asia 
South Asla 
e Sub-Saharan Africa 
Source: World Bank data files. 


Gross domestic investment (in real terms) is 
declining or stagnant In Sub-Saharan Africa and 
Europe and Central Asia. In East Asia and the Pacific 
It Is beginning to taper off. South Asia Is showing 
slow but steady growth. 


* Private consumption is the market value of all 
goods and services, including durable products (such 
as cars, washing machines, and home computers) pur- 
chased or received as income in kind by households 
and nonprofit institutions. It excludes purchases of 
dwellings but includes imputed rent for owner-occupied 
dwellings. In practice, it may include any statistical dis- 
crepancy in the use of resources relative to the supply 
of resources. + Private consumption per capita is cal- 
culated using World Bank population estimates. 
* General government consumption includes all cur- 
rent spending for purchases of goods and services 
(including wages and salaries) by all levels of govern- 
ment, excluding most government enterprises. It also 
includes most expenditures on national defense and 
security. + Gross domestic investment consists of 
outlays on additions to the fixed assets of the econ- 
omy plus net changes in the level of inventories. Fixed 
assets cover land improvements (fences, ditches, 
drains, and so on); plant, machinery, and equipment. 
purchases; and the construction of roads, railways, 
and the like, including commercial and industrial build- 
ings, offices, schools, hospitals, and private residen- 
tial dwellings. Inventories are stocks of goods held by 
firms to meet temporary or unexpected fluctuations in 
production or sales. 


ITI. LOR EE 


The national accounts indica- 
tors for developing countries 
are collected from national 
statistical organizations and 
central banks by visiting and 
resident World Bank mis- 
sions. Data for industrial 


countries come from 


Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD) data files (see OECD, National 
Accounts, 1960-1996, volumes 1 and 2). The com- 
plete national accounts time series is available on the 
World Development Indicators 1999 CD-ROM. The 
United Nations publishes detailed national accounts 
for member countries in National Accounts Statistics: 
Main Aggregates and Detailed Tables; updates are 


published in the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. 
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Private Household consumption 
consumption 
per capita 
Transport. Other 
Bread and Clothing and Fuel and Health and consump- 
All food cereals footwear Education communications tion 
PPP * * * * * 
1997 1997 1997 1997 1997 1997 
ο ani m " 
es 12 9 13 
ra 13 11 13 
9. 7 23 3 
4 15 21 3 
3 14 11 11 
2 5. 10 11 
8 Ta 3 8 14 
4 τα 7 22 21 
5 SD 9 24 6 
“44 21 6 9 8 
5 4x 11 9 11 
3 COME 10 15 18 
P Y 8 26 11 
3 4. 12 13 10 
4 6. 10 15 5 
(4 pu 9 13 9 
LAG 2 9 16 11 
μα 3 8 8 5 
ώς, 2. 5 12 7 
d. 5 12 11 10 
UE AR pean 21 8 12 
BEC Tae «2 8 8 20 
6 ἘΠ] 15 6 12 
5.. 2A 7 6 15 
Grenada 1 24 14 4 
2 14 9 9 
2 11 4 10 
t. [A 10 17 6 
5 5 13 10 10 
m AM 3. 7 4 15 
atte 12 13 1i 11 
48 3 11 13 8 
> f Be 14 F 9 
8 1 9 8 24 
5 "2 17 8 9 
B dus 5 22 10 
MEA E 13 16 17 
4 Ai 9 8 17 
No 8 9 8 
13. 2 i 14 
e 10 5 19 
JB, 11 25 8 
9 5 10 10 
aa 15 20 2 
aS. 16 8 9 
4 11 9 13 
Πο 3 4 5 
νι, 14 11 8 
κας 12 7 4 
FRAEN 3 3 4 
m 12 19 6 
zn 7 16 11 
RU 6 15 4 
a 13 22 7 
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Private Household consumption 
consumption 
per capita 
Transport Other 
Bread and Clothing and Fuel and Health and consump- 
All food cereals footwear care Education communications tion 
PPP % % % % * * % 
1997 1997 1997 1997 1997 1997 1997 1997 
BER μμ ον Μα ee a ue TM | Ww 
Sierra Leone... sss 267, 
Singapore 16,340 
Slovak Republic i : 5,894 
Slovenia sss, 31996 
Spain r 10,667 
Sri Lanka 1401. 
ο”... 
St.Lucia — 3,414 
St. Vincent and the Grenadines 2,833 | 
Swaziland 2,579 
Sweden 13,583 
Switzerland — 16.728, 
Thailand ο 
Trinidad and Tobago 4,864 
Tunisia 
Turkey 
Ukraine 


United Kingdom | 
United States 
Vietnam 
Zambia 
Zimbabwe 


Note: Figures in italics refer to 1996. 
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4.11 


Structure of consumption in PPP terms 


About tl 


Cross-country comparisons of consumption expendi- 
tures must be made in a common currency. But when 
expenditures in different countries are converted to 
8 single currency using official exchange rates, the 
comparisons do not account for the sometimes sub- 
stantial differences in relative prices. Thus the 
results tend to undervalue real consumption in 
economies with relatively low prices and to overvalue 
consumption in countries with high prices. Dif- 
ferences in the structure of prices also distort the 
apparent structure of consumption. For example, ser- 
vices (such as health care or education) tend to be 
relatively cheaper than goods in low- and middle- 
income economies, so when domestic prices are 
used to calculate consumption patterns, services 
appear to be undervalued. The problem of making 
consistent comparisons of real consumption across 
countries has led to the use of purchasing power par- 
ities (PPPs) to convert reported values to a common 
unit of account, 

PPPs measure the relative purchasing power of dif- 
ferent currencies over equivalent goods and ser- 
vices. They are international price indexes that allow 
comparisons of the real value of consumption expen- 
ditures between countries in the same way that con- 
sumer price indexes allow comparisons of real values 
over time within countries, To calculate PPPs, data on 
prices and spending patterns are collected through 
surveys in each country. Then prices within a region, 
such as Africa, or a group, such as the Organisation 
for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD), 
are compared. Finally, regions are linked by compar- 
ing regional prices, to create a globally consistent set 
of comparisons. The resulting PPP Indexes measure 
the purchasing power of national currencies in “inter- 
national dollars" that have the same purchasing 
power over GDP as the U.S. dollar has in the United 
States. 

Because the goods and services that make up 
consumption are valued at uniform prices, PPP-based 
expenditure shares also provide a consistent view of 
differences in the real structure of consumption 
between countries. In other words, the shares shown 
in the table reflect the relative quantities of goods 
and services consumed rather than their nominal 
cost. Table 4.12 provides the corresponding data on 
the structure of prices within countries, 

Private consumption refers to private (that is, 
household) and nonprofit (nongovernmental) con- 
sumption as defined in the United Nations System of 
National Accounts (SNA). Estimates of private con- 
sumption of education and health services include 
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government as well as private outlays. The 
International Comparison Programme's (ICP) concept 
of enhanced consumption, or total consumption of 
the population, focuses on who consumes goods and 
services rather than on who pays for them. That Is, it 
emphasizes consumption rather than expenditure. 
This approach, adopted in the 1993 SNA, improves 
international comparability because aggregate mea- 
Sures based on consumption are less sensitive to dif- 
ferences in national practices in financing health and 
education services. 

Because national statistical offices tend to con- 
centrate on the production side of national 
accounts, data on the detailed structure of con- 
sumption in low- and middle-income economies are 
generally weak. Consumption estimates are typically 
obtained through household budget surveys or 
other, similar surveys. These surveys are carried out 
irregularly and may be targeted at specific income 
groups or geographic areas. In some countries sur- 
veys are limited to urban areas or even to capital 
Cities and so do not reflect national spending pat- 
terns. Urban surveys tend to show lower-than-aver- 
age shares for food and higher-than-average shares. 
for gross rent, fuel and power, transport and com- 
munications, and other consumption. Controlled 
food prices and incomplete accounting of subsis- 
tence activities may also contribute to low measured 
shares of food consumption. 

The ICP collects price data from different outlets 
on several hundred consumption items that are care- 
fully reviewed to ensure comparability. ICP surveys 
are conducted about every five years, but because 
not all countries have participated in all surveys, 
regression methods are used to extrapolate results 
from earlier surveys and to provide a complete set of 
estimates in a given year. See Ahmad (1994) for an 
extensive discussion of the ICP and its methods. 

Although PPPs are more useful than official 
exchange rates in comparing consumption patterns, 
caution should be used in interpreting PPP results. 
PPP estimates are based on price comparisons of 
comparable items, but not all items can be matched 
perfectly in quality across countries and over time. 
Services are particularly difficult to compare, in part 
because of differences in productivity. Many ser- 
vices, such as government Services, are not sold on 
the open market in all Countries, so they are com- 
pared using input prices (mostly wages). Because 
this approach ignores productivity differences, it may 
inflate estimates of real quantities in lowincome 
countries, 


[Definitions -5 iic S UENE 


* Private consumption includes the consumption 
expenditures of individuals, households, and non- 
governmental organizations. In the ICP, goods and 
services accruing to households are included in pri- 
vate consumption whether they are financed by indi. 
viduals, governments, or nonprofit institutions. 
Thus private consumption as defined by the ICP 
includes government expenditures on education, 
health, social security, and welfare services, 
* Household consumption shows the percentage 
shares of selected components of consumption 
computed from details of GDP converted using 
PPPs. * All food includes all food purchased for 
household consumption. « Bread and cereals com- 
prise the main staple products—rice, flour, bread, 
all other cereals, and cereal preparations, 
* Clothing and footwear include purchases of new 
and used clothing and footwear and repair services. 
* Fuel and power exclude energy used for trans- 
port (rarely reported to be more than 1 percent of 
total consumption in low- and middle-income 
economies). * Health care and education include 
government as well as private expenditures. 
* Transport and communications cover all per- 
sonal costs of transport, telephones, and the like, 
* Other consumption covers gross rent (including 
repair and maintenance charges); beverages and 
tobacco; nondurable household goods, household 
Services, recreational services, services (including 
meals) supplied by hotels and restaurants, and pur- 
chases of carryout food; and consumer durables, 
Such as household appliances, furniture, floor cov- 
erings, recreational equipment, and watches and 


Jewelry. 


PPP data come from the ICP, 
which is coordinated by the 
United Nations regional eco 
nomic commissions and 
other international organiza- 
tions. The World Bank cok 
lects detailed ICP benchmark 
data from regional sources, 
establishes global consistency across the regional 
data sets, and computes regression-based esti- 
mates for nonbenchmark countries. For detailed 
information on the regional sources and compilation 
of benchmark data see the World Bank's Purchasing 
Power of Currencies: Comparing National Incomes 
Using ICP Data (1993b). 
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International Relative price level 
price level (price level of GDP = 100) 
Private consumption 


Transport Gross 
and Government fixed 
communi | consump- capital 


cations tion formation 
-- 1993 1993 1993 
Ar igua and Barbuda, / 154. 58... 112 κ 
Australia 102 93 105 
Austria "di5 90 102. 
Bahamas, The 112 
Bangladesh 52 
Belgium, 90 
Belize 79 
Botswana _ 113 
Bulgaria 70 
Cameroon τ κ κ τρις d : i s rd ——1 
Canada MN Lum He ee OBS A is etd, 
Congo, Rep. 48 78 
Côte d'Ivoire oe 5 52 116 
Czech Republic ] 35 73 
Denmark, mE 36... ease 
Dominica.. mm mes £2 aT. 
Egypt, Arab Rep. ΜΕ. us 106 
ΠΗ... 58 59 170 
Finland 104 82 85 
France 113 101 97 
Gabon | ES 152 91 
Germany | i 126 d 104, 103, 
Greece — — 81 [CN 
Grenada 65. 65... 142 
Guinea ` 33 ev τ —— UE τ τ 80 121 
Hong Kong, China — NEC ο ὦ id ' ' PR- «445... 3 136 ......,,,.108.,, 
Hungary 63 84 114 
m atras fts er 8T 7$ 
Indonesia 34 163 
Ireland — ud ee satiate 194... 
Italy 105 101. 
Jamaica i AM, | 
404 
496 
y 87 
xembourg 49. | 
Malawi 279 
Mali. i „179, 
Mauritius p» 134. 
Moldova ^. ET 
Morocco. ma 
M orem Ὃν 
Netherlands — 6 112 
πως... 119 
Nigeria .... 115 
AST, 
183 
116 
132 
145 
297 
Eu 
107 
124. 
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4.12! Relative prices in PPP terms 


Relative price level 
(price level of GDP = 100) 


International 
price level 


Private consumption 


All Bread and Clothing and Fuel and Health 
food cereals footwear care 
1993 1993 1993 


St, Kitts and Nevis 


St. Vincent and the Grenadines 


Thailand 


Z 
Zimbabwe 
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Government 
consump- 


tion 


Gross 


fixed 
capital 


Relative prices in PPP terms!4.12 


About the data 


The International Comparison Programme (ICP) cot- 
lects data on prices paid for a large set of comparable 
items in more than 100 countries. Purchasing power 
parities (PPPs) computed from these data allow com- 
parisons of prices and real GNP expenditures across 
countries. PPPs are used in table 1.1 to measure GNP 
at internationally comparable prices and in table 4.11 
to evaluate the structure of consumption. This table 
presents information on the relative prices of compo- 
nents of GDP based on the most recent ICP data. 

A country's international price level is the ratio of 
its PPP rate to its official exchange rate for U.S. dol- 
lars. PPPs can be thought of as the exchange rate of 
dollars for goods in the local economy, while the U.S. 
dollar exchange rate measures the relative cost of 
domestic currency in dollars. Thus the international 
price level is an index measuring the cost of goods in 
one country at the current rate of exchange relative to 
a numeraire country, in this case the United States. An 
international price level above 100 means that the 
general price level in the country is higher than that in 
the United States. For example, Japan's international 
price level of 137 in 1997 implies that the price of goods 
and services in Japan is 37 percent higher than the price 
of comparable goods and services in the United 
States. By contrast, Kenya's price level of 30 means 
that a bundle of goods and services purchased for 
$100 in the United States costs only $30 in Kenya. 

The first two columns of the table present interna- 
tional price levels for 1993 and 1997. Price levels for 
8 country can be higher in 1997 than in 1993 if the 
rate of inflation in the country over the period is higher 
than in the United States and if the exchange rate does 
not depreciate enough to offset the relative rate of 
inflation. Countries experiencing a fall in the price level 
are those that allowed their exchange rates to depre- 
ciate more than the relative rate of inflation. 

The relative prices of components of GDP shown in 
the table are calculated from their international prices 
measured relative to each country's price level of GDP. 
A figure above 100 indicates that the price of that com- 
Ponent Is higher than the average price level of GDP. This 
is not the same as saying that the component is more 
expensive in that country than in the United States. It 
Indicates only that the price for that component is higher 
than the general price level prevailing in the country. 

Relative prices for consumption items tend to be 
Close to the overall price level of GDP. This is to be 
expected because consumption accounts for a large 
Share of GDP. The data also indicate that the relative 
Price of investment goods in developing countries 
tends to be higher than for other components of GDP. 


For example, Indonesia's relative price level of 163 
indicates that the price level of investment goods is 63 
percent higher than the overall price level. This reflects. 
the fact that a large share of physical capital must be 
imported from highincome economies with higher 
price levels. 


Health care services are relatively 
expensive in high-income economies . . . 


Relative price of health care (GDP = 100), 1993 


0, MUSS ΡΞ à 
Ὁ 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 
Country rank by GNP per capita (low to high) 


. . . but capital investment is far more 
expensive in low- and middle-income 
economies 


Relative price of capital formation (GDP = 100), 


o — r της : ] 
| 


J 


50010 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 
Country rank by GNP per capita (low to high) 


Source: World Bank staff estimates. 


Price levels measured using purchasing power 


In industrial and developing economies. 


* International price level is the ratio of a country's 
PPP rate to its official exchange rate for U.S. dollars. 
* Private consumption includes the consumption 
expenditures of individuals, households, and non- 
governmental organizations. « All food includes all 
food purchased for household consumption. « Bread 
and cereals comprise the main staple products—rice, 
flour, bread, all other cereals, and cereal preparations. 
* Clothing and footwear include purchases of new 
and used clothing and footwear and repair services. 
* Fuel and power exclude energy used for transport 
(rarely reported to be more than 1 percent of total con- 
sumption in low- and middle-income economies). 
* Health care and education include government as 
well as private expenditures. + Transport and com- 
munications cover all personal costs of transport, tele- 
phones, and the like. * Government consumption 
includes spending on goods and services for collective 
consumption less spending on recreational and other 
related cultural services, education, health, and hous- 
ing. Expenditure on government final consumption con- 
sists of compensation of employees, consumption of 
intermediate goods and services, and consumption of 
fixed capital and indirect taxes paid less proceeds from 
sales of goods and services to other sectors (such as 
fees charged by municipalities and other government 
agencies, school fees, fees for medical and hospital 
treatment and drug sales, and sales of maps and 
charts). * Gross fixed capital formation comprises 
expenditures on construction, producer durables, and 
changes in stocks. Construction includes residential 
and nonresidential buildings and roads, bridges, and 
other civil engineering activities. Producer durables 
include machinery and nonelectrical equipment, elec- 
trical machinery and appliances, and transport equip- 
ment. Changes in stocks cover increases in the value 
of materials and supplies, works in progress, and live- 
stock (including breeding stock and dairy cattle). 


PPP data come from the ICP, 
which is coordinated by the 
United Nations regional eco- 
nomic commissions and other 
international organizations. 
The World Bank collects 
detailed ICP benchmark data 
from regional sources, estab- 
lishes global consistency across the regional data 
sets, and computes regression-based estimates for 
nonbenchmark countries. 
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4.13 Central government finances 


Current Total Overall Financing Domestic 
revenue^ expenditure budget deficit from abroad financing 
(Including 

grants) 
% of GDP * of GDP % of GDP 3 of GDP 


A 
Australia | 


Azerbaijan 
Bangl: 
Belarus 


Bulgaria " 
Burkin: 0.0 M 
Burundi 1.9 3.0 
Cameroon ' 03-42 -0.3 
e 29 
Central African Republic 4.5 
15 
0.0 
4.0 
-04 
08 
8 
09. » 
80 60ο 
Erit 
Estonia M 
Bait. M 
S eo 
“14 6.3 
01 54 
θα 
8.2 
BT 
.35 
2.6 
24 
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1980 1996 1980 1996 1980 1996 


71192 


Debt 
and interest 
payments 
Total Interest 
debt % of 
% of current 
GDP revenue 
1996 1996 
3... 108 
2 10.4 
130... 
223 TAO 
107... 
120 δις 
126.0 195 
47.1 
12.3 13 
479 
» 62.0 
e E a an 
1891 95 
1396 2830 
213, 
166 25 
232.9 
0.0 
2.6 
45 
26.9 
68.8. 
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Current Total Overall Financing Domestic Debt 
revenue* expenditure budget deficit from abroad financing and interest 
(Including payments 
grants) 
Interest 
% of 
current 


% of GDP % of GDP 36 of GDP % of GDP % of GDP 
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Current Total Overall Financing Domestic Debt 
revenue* expenditure budget deficit from abroad financing and interest 
(Including payments 
grants) 
Total Interest 
debt % of 
% of current 
% of GDP % of GDP % of GDP % of GDP % of GDP GDP revenue 
1980 1996 1980 1996 1980 1996 1980 1996 1980 1996 1996 1996 
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a. Excluding grants. b. Data prior to 1992 include Eritrea. 
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About the data 


Tables 4.13-4.15 present an overview ofthe size and 
role of central governments relative to national 
economies. The International Monetary Fund's (IMF) 
Manual on Government Finance Statistics describes 
the government as the sector of the economy respon- 
sible for “implementation of public policy through the 
provision of primarily nonmarket services and the 
transfer of income, supported mainly by compulsory 
levies on other sectors" (1986, p. 3). 

Data on government revenues and expenditures 
are collected by the IMF through questionnaires dis- 
tributed to member governments and by the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD). Despite the IMF's efforts to 
systematize and standardize the collection of public 
finance data, statistics on public finance are often 
incomplete, untimely, and noncomparable. 

In general, the definition of government excludes 
nonfinancial public enterprises and public financial 
institutions (such as the central bank). Units of gov- 
ernment meeting this definition exist at many levels, 
from local administrative units to the highest level of 
national government. Inadequate statistical coverage 
precludes the presentation of subnational data, how- 
ever, making cross-country comparisons potentially 
misleading. 


| Figure saa Y 


Worsening fiscal balances in most of East Asia 


Overall budget deficit or surplus (including grants) as % of GDP 
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Central government can refer to one of two 
accounting concepts: consolidated or budgetary. For 
most countries central government finance data have 
been consolidated into one account, but for others 
only budgetary central government accounts are avail- 
able. Countries reporting budgetary data are noted in 
Primary data documentation. Because budgetary 
accounts do not necessarily include all central gov- 
ernment units, the picture they provide of central gov- 
ernment activities {5 usually incomplete. A key issue 
is the failure to include the quasi-fiscal operations of 
the central bank. Central bank losses arising from 
monetary operations and subsidized financing can 
result in sizable quasifiscal deficits. Such deficits 
may also result from the operations of other financial 
intermediaries, such as public development finance 
institutions. Also missing from the data are govern- 
ments’ contingent liabilities for unfunded pension and 
insurance plans. 

Government finance statistics are reported in local 
currency. The indicators here are shown as percent- 
ages of GDP. Many countries report government 
finance data according to fiscal years; see Primary 
data documentation for the timing of these years. For 
further discussion of government finance statistics 
see About the data for tables 4.14 and 4.15. 


Source: International Monetary Fund, Government Finance Statistics data files. 


Except for Malaysia, the East Asian countries In financial crisis 
reduced thelr deficits slightly. 


deficits in 1995-97. By contrast, India and China 


showed declining fiscal surpluses or emerging 


* Current revenue includes all revenue from taxes 
and current nontax revenues (other than grants) 
such as fines, fees, recoveries, and income from 
property or sales. * Total expenditure includes 
nonrepayable current and capital expenditure. It 
does not include government lending or repayments 
to the government or government acquisition of 
equity for public policy purposes. » Overall budget 
deficit is current and capital revenue and official 
grants received, less total expenditure and lending 
minus repayments. * Financing from abroad 
(obtained from nonresidents) and domestic financ- 
Ing (obtained from residents) refer to the means by 
which a government provides financial resources to 
cover a budget deficit or allocates financial re- 
sources arising from a budget surplus. It includes 
all government liabilitles—other than those for cur- 
rency issues or demand, time, or savings deposits 
with government—or claims on others held by gov- 
ernment and changes in government holdings of 
cash and deposits. Government guarantees of the 
debt of others are excluded. * Debt is the entire 
stock of direct, government, fixed term contractual 
obligations to others outstanding at a particular 
date. It includes domestic debt (such as debt held 
by monetary authorities, deposit money banks, non- 
financial public enterprises, and households) and 
foreign debt (such as debt to international develop- 
ment institutions and foreign governments). It is the 
gross amount of government liabilities not reduced 
by the amount of government claims against others. 
Because debt is a stock rather than 8 flow, it is mea- 
sured as of a given date, usually the last day of the 
fiscal year. * Interest includes interest payments 
on government debt—including long-term bonds, 
long-term loans, and other debt instruments—to 
both domestic and foreign residents. 


Data on central government 
finances are from the IMF's 
Government Finance Statistics 
Yearbook, 1998 and IMF data 
files. Each country's accounts 
are reported using the system 
of common definitions and 
classifications found in the 
IMF's Manual on Government Finance Statistics (1986). 
See these sources for complete and authoritative expla- 
nations of concepts, definitions, and data sources. 
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Goods and Wages Interest Subsidies and Capital 
services and salaries? payments other current expenditure 
transfers 
% of total % of total % of total % of total % of total 
expenditure expenditure expenditure expenditure expenditure 
1996 1980 1996 1980 1996 
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Subsidies and Capital 
Goods and Wages Interest 
id salaries? payments other current expenditure 
services an arde 
96 of total % of total % of total * of total % of total 
di expenditure expenditure expenditure expenditure 
1900 τ 1980 1996 1980 1996 1980 1996 1980 1996 
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Note: Includes expenditures financed by grants in kind and other cash adjustments. 
a. Part of goods and services. b. Data prior to 1992 include Eritrea. c. Data prior to 1990 refer to the Federal Republic of Germany before unification. 
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About the data 


Government. expenditures include all nonrepayable 
payments, whether current or capital, requited or 
unrequited. Total central government expenditure as 
presented in the International Monetary Fund's (IMF) 
Government Finance Statistics Yearbook is a more 
limited measure of general government consumption 
than that shown in the national accounts (see table 
4.10) because it excludes consumption expenditures 
by state and local governments. Atthe same time, the 
IMF's concept of central government expenditure is 
broader than the national accounts definition because 
it includes government gross domestic investment 
and transfer payments. 

Expenditures can be measured either by function 
(education, health, defense) or by economic type 
(wages and salaries, interest payments, purchases of 
goods and services). Functional data are often incom- 
plete, and coverage varies by country because func- 
tional responsibilities stretch across levels of 
government for which no data are available. Defense 
expenditures, which are usually the central govern- 
ment's responsibility, are shown in table 5.7. For more 
information on education expenditures see table 2.9; 
for more on health expenditures see table 2.13. 

The classification of expenditures by economic 
type can also be problematic. For example, the dis- 
tinction between current and capital expenditure may 
be arbitrary, and subsidies to state-owned enterprises 
or banks may be disguised as capital financing. 
Subsidies may also be hidden in special contractual 
pricing for goods and services, For further discussion 
of government finance statistics see About the data 
for tables 4,13 and 4.15. 


* Total expenditure of the central government 
includes both current and capital (development) expen- 
ditures and excludes lending minus repayments. 
e Goods and services include all government pay- 
ments in exchange for goods and services, whether in 


the form of wages and salaries to employees or other 
purchases of goods and services. * Wages and 
salaries consist of all payments in cash, but not in kind, 
to employees in return for services rendered, before 
deduction of withholding taxes and employee contribu- 
tions to social security and pension funds. * Interest 
payments are payments made to domestic sectors and 
to nonresidents for the use of borrowed money. 
(Repayment of principal is shown as a financing item, 
and commission charges are shown as purchases of 
services.) Interest payments do not include payments 
by government as guarantor or surety of interest on the 
defaulted debts of others, which are classified as gov- 
ernment lending. « Subsidies and other current trans- 
fers include all unrequited, nonrepayable transfers on 
current account to private and public enterprises, and 
the cost to the public of covering the cash operating 
deficits on sales to the public by departmental enter- 
prises. « Capital expenditure is spending to acquire 
fixed capital assets, land, intangible assets, govern- 
ment stocks, and nonmilitary, nonfinancial assets. Also 
included are capital grants. 
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Data on central government 
expenditures are from the 
IMF's Government Finance 
Statistics Yearbook, 1998 and 
IMF data files. Each country's 
accounts are reported using 
the system of common defini- 
tions and classifications found 
in the IMF's Manual on Government Finance Statistics 
(1986). See these sources for complete and authori- 
tative explanations of concepts, definitions, and data 


sources. 
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Taxes on Social Taxes on Taxes on Other Nontax 
income, profit, security goods and International taxes revenue 
and capital taxes services trade 
gains 
% of total % of total % of total % of total % of total % of total 
current revenue current revenue current revenue current revenue current revenue current revenue 


1980 1980 1996 1980 1996 1980 1996 1980 1996 1980 1996 
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Taxes on Soclal Taxes on Taxes on Nontax 
Income, profit, security goods and International taxes revenue 
and capital taxes services trade 
gains 


% of total % of total % of total % of total % of total % of total 
current revenue current revenue current revenue current revenue current revenue current revenue 
1980 1996 1980 1996 1980 1996 1980 1996 1980 1996 1980 1996 
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Taxes on Social Taxes on Taxes on Other Nontax 
income, profit, security goods and international taxes revenue 
and capital taxes services trade 
gains 
% of total % of total % of total % of total * of total % of total 
current revenue current revenue current revenue current revenue current revenue current revenue 
1980 1996 1980 1996 1980 1996 1980 1996 1980 1996 1980 1996 
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Note: Components may not sum to 100 percent as a result of adjustments to tax revenue. 
a. Data prior to 1992 include Eritrea. b. Data prior to 1990 refer to the Federal Republic of Germany before unification. 
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ECONOMY 


['Aboutthe dita E Ὡ---.. 


The International Monetary Fund (IMF) classifies gov- 
ernment transactions as receipts or payments and 
according to whether they are repayable or nonre- 
payable. If nonrepayable, they are classified as capital 
(meant to be used in production for more than a year) 
or current, and as requited (involving payment in return 
for a benefit or service) or unrequited. Revenues 
include all nonrepayable receipts (other than grants), 
the most important of which are taxes. Grants are 
unrequited, nonrepayable, noncompulsory receipts 
from other governments or international organizations. 
Transactions are generally recorded on a cash rather 
than an accrual basis. Measuring the accumulation of 
arrears on revenues or payments on an accrual basis 
would typically result in a higher deficit. Transactions 
within a level of government are not included, but trans- 
actions between levels are included. In some 
instances the government budget may include trans- 
fers used to finance the deficits of autonomous, extra- 
budgetary agencies. 

The IMF's Manual on Government Finance 
Statistics (1986) describes taxes as compulsory, unre- 
quited payments made to governments by individuals, 
businesses, or institutions. Taxes traditionally have 
been classified as either direct (those levied directly 
on the income or profits of individuals and corpora- 
tions) or indirect (sales and excise taxes and duties 
levied on goods and services). This distinction may be 
8 useful simplification, but it has no particular analyt- 
ical significance. For further discussion of taxes and 
tax policies see About the data for table 5.5. For fur- 
ther discussion of government revenues and expendi- 
tures see About the data for tables 4.13 and 4.14. 
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...and a large share in many 
middle-income countries 


Social security taxes as % of current revenue, 
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Source: International Monetary Fund, Government 
Finance Statistics data files. 


Det ions 

* Taxes on income, profit, and capital gains are 
levied on the actual or presumptive net income of indi- 
viduals, on the profits of enterprises, and on capital 
gains, whether realized on land, securities, or other 
assets. Intragovernmental payments are eliminated in 
consolidation. * Soclal security taxes include 
employer and employee social security contributions 
and those of self-employed and unemployed people. 
* Taxes on goods and services include general sales 
and turnover or value added taxes, selective excises 
on goods, selective taxes on services, taxes on the 
use of goods or property, and profits of fiscal monop- 
olies. « Taxes on International trade include import 
duties, export duties, profits of export or import. 
monopolies, exchange profits, and exchange taxes. 
© Other taxes include employer payroll or labor taxes, 
taxes on property, and taxes not allocable to other cat- 
egories. They may include negative values that are 
adjustments (for ‘example, for taxes collected on behalf 
of state and local governments and not allocable to 
individual tax categories). « Nontax revenue includes 
requited, nonrepayable receipts for public purposes, 
such as fines, administrative fees, or entrepreneurial 
income from government ownership of property, and 
voluntary, unrequited, nonrepayable receipts other 
than from government sources. Proceeds of grants 
and borrowing, funds arising from the repayment of 
previous lending by governments, incurrence of liabili- 
ties, and proceeds from the sale of capital assets are 
not included. 
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Data on central government 
revenues are from the IMF's 
Government Finance Statistics 
Yearbook, 1998 and IMF data 
files. Each country’s accounts 
are reported using the system 
of common definitions and 
classifications found in the 
IMF's Manual on Government Finance Statistics (1986). 
The IMF receives additional information from the 
Organisation for Economic Cooperation and 
Development on the tax revenues of some of its mem- 
bers. See the IMF sources for complete and authorita- 
tive explanations of concepts, definitions, and data 


sources. 
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4.16 Monetary indicators and prices 


Money and Claims on Claims on GDP oria Faid 
ii mon rivate sector governments implicit ice ice 
[y ci , and other deflator index index 
public entities 
annual % growth annual growth annual growth average annual average annual average annual 
of M2 as % of M2 as % of M2 % growth % growth % growth 
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49 1,0332 " ^ » Man 
i 25 2.2 3.0 M 20... 
421 292 391 312 331 25 
18.0 12.2 18.7 11.7 18.0 11.2 
Guatemala 146 122 140 121 146 125 
- ue 62 Á s 94. 
Guinea-Bissau 574 453 as 446 “5 
δε 75 258 52 262 ΕΝ... 
OES reine 57 20.4 63 20.2 5.1 22.5 
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Money and Claims on Claims on GDP Consumer Food 
quasi money private sector governments Implicit price price 
and other deflator Index index 
public entities 
annual % growth annual growth annual growth average annual average annual average annual 
of M2 as % of M2 as % of M2 % growth 


1997 1990 1997 1990 1997 1980-90 1990-97 


Rungary........ c BOER arn 236... 
in 102... 
9.6 


indonesia 


ran, Islamic Rep. 326 


Kazakhstan 
BONG ieissa 
Korea, Dem. Rep. 
Korea, Rep. 
Kuwait... 
Kyrgyz Republic ava ERES 
Lao PDR à το 
Lata... 
Lebanon... 
Lesotho. 


Noli, 
Mauritania 
Mauritius 
Mexico 


hioc ο. 
Mozambique 


Russian Federation a 
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Money and Claims on Claims on : κ Ὃ επτοο Fed 
μα ee EA S = 
public entities 
annual % growth annual growth annual growth average annual average annual average annual 
of M2 as % of M2 as % of M2 % growth % growth % growth 
1990 1997 1990 1997 1990 1997 | 1980-90 1990-97 | 1980-90 1990-97 | 1980-90 1990-97 
AR IAE sais 1 à oa” 387775 tereti 
0:8 17 -0.4 
6.2 7.2 5.3 
724 337 5 
16 2.3 0.9 
1.6 
3 2523 ALT 
14.8 10.0 1B. ἐλ 
..90 4.6 9.3 m 
10.9 10.8 10.9 11.2 
376. 1004 5 
7.0 2.9 8.2 
2.9 2.3 3.1 
23.2 10.3 24.5 
31.0 25.7 30.2 
3.5 4.9 2.7 
25 10.9 és 
4 à A 5 LOMOSIL 2 7. 10.7 6.5 14.6 
Tunisia ῇ , 1 N- E A 7.4 5.1 83 
Μαν Bier es DBAS s X EE 44.9 81.4 
Turkmenistan , 3 j 05 | THEO .. a A prs 
415 102.56 14.9 » 19.4. 
591.0 
United Kingdom : 1 j EPRE BTU 22 58 30 46 
21 4.2 29 3.8 
45.4 61.1 48.3 62.0 
442.5 a - ii . 
50.0 20.9 53.5 29.7 50.1 


197 


724 725 808 428 
.224 138 256 146 


a. Data prior to 1992 include Eritrea. b. Data prior to 1990 refer to the Federal Republic of Germany before unification, 
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About the data 


Money and the financial accounts that record the sup- 
ply of money lie at the heart of a country’s financial 
system. There are several commonly used definitions 
of the money supply. The narrowest, M1, encom- 
passes currency held by the public and demand 
deposits with banks. M2 includes M1 plus time and 
savings deposits with banks that require a notice for 
withdrawal. M3 includes M2 as well as various money 
market instruments, such as certificates of deposit 
issued by banks, bank deposits denominated in for- 
eign currency, and deposits with financial institutions 
other than banks. However defined, money is a lia- 
bility of the banking system, distinguished from other 
bank liabilities by the special role it plays as a 
medium of exchange, a unit of account, and a store 
of value. 

The banking system's assets include its net for- 
elgn assets and net domestic credit. Net domestic 
credit includes credit to the private sector and general 
government, and credit extended to the nonfinancial 
public sector in the form of investments in short- and 
long-term government securities and loans to state 
enterprises; liabilities to the public and private sector 
in the form of deposits with the banking system are 
netted out. It also includes credit to banking and non- 
bank financial institutions. 

Domestic credit is the main vehicle through which 
changes in the money supply are regulated, with cen- 
tral bank lending to the government often playing the 
most important role. The central bank can regulate 
lending to the private sector in several ways—for 
example, by adjusting the cost of the refinancing facil- 
ities it provides to banks, by changing market interest 
fates through open market operations, or by control- 
ling the availability of credit through changes in the 
reserve requirements imposed on banks and ceilings 
on the credit provided by banks to the private sector. 

Monetary accounts are derived from the balance 
Sheets of financial institutions—the central bank, 
commercial banks, and nonbank financial intermedi- 
aries. Although these balance sheets are usually reli- 
able, they are subject to errors of classification and 
Valuation and differences in accounting practices. For 
example, whether interest income is recorded on an 
accrual or a cash basis can make a substantial dif- 
ference, as can the treatment of nonperforming 
assets, Valuation errors typically arise with respect to 
foreign exchange transactions, particularly in coun- 
tries with flexible exchange rates or in those that have 
undergone a currency devaluation during the report- 
ThE period. The valuation of financial derivatives can 
also be difficult. 


The quality of commercial bank reporting also may 
be adversely affected by delays in reports from bank 
branches, especially in countries where branch 
accounts are not computerized. Thus the data in the 
balance sheets of commercial banks may be based 
on preliminary estimates subject to constant revision. 
This problem is likely to be even more serious for non- 
bank financial intermediaries. 

Controlling inflation is one of the primary goals of 
monetary policy. Inflation is measured by the rate of 
change in a price index. Which index is used depends 
on which set of prices in the economy is being exam- 
ined. The GDP deflator, the most general measure of 
the overall price level, takes into account changes in 
government costs, inventory appreciation, and invest- 
ment expenditures. The GDP deflator reflects changes 
in prices for all the final demand categories, such as 
government consumption, capital formation, and 
international trade, as well as the main component, 
private final consumption. It is usually derived implic- 
itly as the ratio of current to constant price GDP. It may 
also be calculated explicitly as a Laspeyres price index 
in which the weights are base period quantities of out- 
put. 

Consumer price indexes are constructed explicitly, 
based on surveys of the cost of a defined basket of 
consumer goods and services. Indexes of consumer 
prices should be interpreted with caution. The defini- 
tion of a household and the geographic (urban or rural) 
and income group coverage of consumer price sur- 
veys can vary widely across countries. In addition, the 
basket of goods chosen varies by country. And the 
weights are derived from household expenditure sur- 
veys, which for budgetary reasons tend to be con- 
ducted infrequently in developing countries, leading to 
poor comparability over time. Although a useful indi- 
cator for measuring consumer price inflation within a 
country, the consumer price index is of less value in 
making comparisons across countries. Consumer 
price indexes should be distinguished from retail price 
indexes, which are used in a few countries. Retail 
price indexes are based on prices at retail outlets 
weighted by sales turnover, 50 the weights may differ 
by country and over time. Like consumer price 
indexes, the food price index too should be inter- 


preted with caution. 


Definitions 


* Money and quasi money comprise the sum of cur- 
rency outside banks, demand deposits other than 
those of the central government, and the time, sav- 
ings, and foreign currency deposits of resident sec- 
tors other than the central government. This definition 
of the money supply Is frequently called M2; it corre- 
sponds to lines 34 and 35 in the International 
Monetary Fund's (IMF) 
Statistics (IFS). The change in money supply is mea- 
sured as the difference in end-of-year totals relative 
to the level of M2 in the preceding year. » Clalms on 
private sector (IFS line 32d) include gross credit from 
the financial system to individuals, enterprises, non- 
financial public entities not included under net domes- 
tic credit, and financial institutions not included 
elsewhere. * Claims on governments and other pub- 
llc entities (IFS line 32an + 320 + 32bx + 329) usu- 
ally comprise direct credit for specific purposes such 
as financing of the government budget deficit, loans 
to state enterprises, advances against future credit 
authorizations, and purchases of treasury bills and 
bonds. Public sector deposits with the banking sys- 
tem also include sinking funds for the service of debt 
and temporary deposits of government revenues. 
* GDP implicit deflator measures the average 
annual rate of price change in the economy as a whole 
for the periods shown. The least-squares method is 
used to calculate the growth rate of the GDP deflator. 
* Consumer price index reflects changes in the cost 
to the average consumer of acquiring a fixed basket 
of goods and services. The Laspeyres formula is gen- 
erally used, « Food price Index is a subindex of the 


International Financial 


consumer price index. 


The IMF collects data on the 
financial systems of its mem- 
ber countries. The data in the 
table are published in the 
monthly International Finan- 
cial Statistics and the annual 
International Sta 
tistics Yearbook. The World 
Bank receives data from the IMF in electronic files that 
may contain more recent revisions than the published 
sources. GDP data are from the World Bank's national 
accounts files. Food price index data are from the 
United Nations’ Statistical Yearbook and Monthly 
Bulletin of Statistics. The discussion of monetary indi- 
cators draws from an IMF publication by Marcello 
Caiola, A Manual for Country Economists (1995). 


Financial 
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Goods Net income Net Current Gross 
eve current account International 
transfers balance reserves 
Exports Imports 
$ νο, 5 millions $ millions $ millions. $ millions $ millions 
1980 199; 1980 ορ μον OE T a aara 4, 1980 . 1997 
; d ο en oe 
Al ; 249 ^ 
Algeria MI 2 
ee 3,841 -...3,266 
Argentina 350 -4,774 -10,119 
Armen 217 Wu. «908 
Australia -16 -4,436 -12,508 


34,608 -3,865 -4,564 


Austria 
80 ^ -666 


“1,877. 


9,103 78 
174,267. -3,803 -4,931 
696 5 -36 
..2,049 248 πὶ 
4,770 -91 55 89 -151 
"79,817. 116,091 144. 1812 -12,831 
“5,685. -359 58 237 954 
d 322 δ -49 
60 
Cameroon | 1,829 102 87 -564 
c 70,259 -42 439 -6088 
ct 81 43 
ΕΙ 24 3 12 
22218 113 528 -1,971 


| 160,54 451 -15923 486 5144 5674 
231,485 ae? ee 5 τὴ 
18,784 -245 -3,371 165 612 -206 


11385 , -293 . -752 ETSE E - 
1,368 664 -ᾱ -20 -167 
A867 7202 15 136-664 
3,694 -706 -350 -1,826 
11402. 852 
32,713 
57,971. -1,875 
-720 


νά -642 
Egypt, Arab Re -438 
El Salvador | 


Eritrea. 
Estonia... 


-126 


8 -1,403 
319781 74,208 
sone 2165 384 
ο 282 -87 
1,192 


225,599 


HE -13,319 
1,178 


30 
-2,209 
-163 


Honduras ee 9422494 
+ Data for Taiwan, China 21,495 139,396 22,361 


-913 7,721 2,205 
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Hungary 

India 

Indonesia 

Iran, Islamic Rep. 
Iraq 

Ireland 

Israel 

Italy 

Jamaica 

Japan 

Jordan 
Kazakhstan 
Kenya 

Korea, Dem. Rep. 
Korea, Rep. 
Kuwait 

Kyrgyz Republic 
Lao PDR 

Latvia 

Lebanon 

Lesotho 

Libya 

Lithuania 
Macedonia, FYR 
Madagascar 
Malawi 

Malaysia 
Mal. 
Mauritania 
Mauritius 

Mexico - 
Moldova 
Mongolia 
Morocco 
Mozambique 
Myanmar 
Namibia 

Nepal 
Netherlands 

New Zealand 
Nicaragua 

Niger 
Nigeria 

Norway 

Oman 

Pakistan - 
Panama 

Papua New Guinea 
Paraguay —— 
Per ΗΝ 
Philippines 
Poland 
Portugal | 
Puerto Rico 
Romana lacs 
Russian Federation 


Goods and services Net income Net Current Gross 
current account International 
transfers. balance reserves 

Exports Imports 
$ millions $ millions $ millions $ millions $ millions. $ millions 
1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 
Rer o PAPA ο S, NET UM s.s. BATS. 
11,265 44,102. 14,830 -5,811 6,944 24688 
23,797 63,238 “74,890. 5,392 16,587 
13,069 18,978 "5,232 10,223 s 
9610 61447. i984 2860 6,526 
8,668 30,320 (25014 3,351 20,332 
97,298 310,550 11026 | 33,425 23,126 55,739 
1,363 3177 1408 . -376 . 105 682 
146,980 478,542 94,354 24,636 — 219,648 
1181 3,893. -206 14143 2.126 
7,611 ) "ο να 1,697 
2,007 2994 2 7157... 632  -876  -377.....492 580 
19,815 164,920 
21,857 16.044 
676 
417 
2,871, 
2 15557 E 
80... 5... ΒΝ. 
22,084 go 
ee ΤΏ 1 
516 στ 1075, 
518615 48]. 
14,097 92,897 13,525. 
263 644 520 
DONC ἀν. 
ος ος 6.247 "pasti 2960 28,797 
22,622 121,829 27,601 m! Bn ihe 5 T 
: 771.1: «80 39 PELO 
ος 772,205 "Br 399 3,993 
3,233. 7 288 o IN RARE 
ton 430 “g10 261 250 
= 322 “193 un eel 
zs 95 "7460 183 626 
..224.., 75,905 21242 11,645 24,865 
90380 355 -5,566 355 4451 
6,403 367. -601 65 378 
452 126 53 


552 10235 4,076 
8412 6048 23,400 
5 : 1,549 
1495 
1148 
363 
695 
10,982 
7,266 
20,407 
15,660 


3,803 
13,018 


102196... 
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Goods and services Net Income Net Current Gross 
current account international 
transfers balance reserves 

Exports Imports 
$ millions $ millions $ millions $ millions $ millions $ millions 

1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 
—— € T. MES tus us 
“51,632 “9,995 -15,439 41,503 254 28.437 7,953. 

RAB a 120 382 -ᾱ86 -58 8 386 

146 i: a 26 -165 -127 31 38. 

7344468 . 06 -1,187  -1,563 14,803 6,507 71289 

“12,367 173 "a Fee N20 

10,631 . Μὲ 11 88 - 37 . 9915 

34,625 239  -143 3,508 -1,931 726 499 
6 142478. 1,046 3003 -5,580 2486 11,863 68,398 

5,514 |. 6,569 274 832  -655 -388 246 2024 
(5.6013. 1698 . 1614 341 107 -721  -1,993 49 82. 
100,989 84,779 1224  -2,36 -4,331 7,301 3,418 10,824 
1,40 -3,801 -201 20470 15,656 39,028 
1,520 499 251 564 337 

s 20 E -84 ^ Η 

129 341 — -521 -544 20 622 

210 479 -2,076 -3,024 1,560 26,179 

86 £ -95 " 78 119 

-42 4 357 294 2,781 706 

410 785  -353 -640 5900 1978 

2471 4,866 -3,408 -2,679 1,077 18,658 

i " ie 43 ^ K 
-2 322 — -121 -521 3 633. 

845 = 1,835 2,341 


" T : 3 -. 2015 ΒΔΤ2., 
19,742 -4,592 -6486 6,862 7,918 20,051 32317 
-9,487 -8,500 -39,849 2,150 -155,375 15,596 58,907... 


271,800 


-208 9 81 -709 -321 384 1,556 

Mom s Tue NONE LC] x 29 * -583 " " 
45130 18,282 329  -2031 -439 -123 4,728 4,684 6,004 14378 
13,465 an -602 A 713 -775 -1,870 : 1,986 . 

“636 1,254 à 135 ΗΝ ΤΟΙ 

204 -155 a -516 Ἢ 78 239 

.-409 31 7449 " 214 160, 


World 


1,574,057 — 
370167 .. 
375,905 — 
161,072 


765,073 1866612 


8. Includes Luxembourg. b. Data prior to 1992 include Eritrea. c. Data prior to 1990 refer to the Federal Republic of Germany before unification. 
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About the data 


The balance of payments records transactions 
between countries. Balance of payments accounts 
are divided into two groups: the current account refers 
to goods and services, income, and current transfers; 
the capital and financial account refers to capital 
transfers, the acquisition or disposal of nonproduced, 
nonfinancial assets, and financial assets and liabili- 
ties. This table presents data from the current 
account with the addition of gross international 
reserves from the capital and financial account. 

The balance of payments is a doubleentry account- 
ing system that shows all flows of goods and services 
into and out of a country; all transfers that are the coun- 
terpart of real resources or financial claims provided to 
or by the rest of the world without a quid pro quo, such 
as donations and grants; and all changes in residents’ 
claims on, and liabilities to, nonresidents that arise from 
economic transactions. All transactions are recorded 
twice—once as a credit and once as a debit. In princi- 
ple the net balance should be zero, but in practice the 
accounts often do not balance. In these cases a bal- 
ancing item, net errors and omissions, is included in the 
capital and financial account. 

Discrepancies may arise in the balance of pay- 
ments because there is no single source for bal- 
ance of payments data and therefore no way to 
ensure that the data are fully consistent. Sources 
include customs data, monetary accounts of the 
banking system, external debt records, information 
provided by enterprises, surveys to estimate ser- 
Vice transactions, and foreign exchange records. 
Differences in collection methods—such as in tim- 
ing, definitions of residence and ownership, and the 
exchange rate used to value transactions—con- 
tribute to net errors and omissions. In addition, 
smuggling and other illegal or quasi-legal transac- 
tions may be unrecorded or misrecorded. 

The concepts and definitions underlying the data 
here are based on the fifth edition of the International 
Monetary Fund's (IMF) Balance of Payments Manual 
(1993). The fifth edition redefined as capital transfers 
Some transactions previously included in the current 
account, such as debt forgiveness, migrants’ capital 
transfers, and foreign aid to acquire capital goods. 
Thus the current account balance now reflects more 
accurately net current transfer receipts in addition to 
transactions in goods, services (previously nonfactor 
Services), and income (previously factor income). 
Many countries maintain their data collection systems 
According to the fourth edition. Where necessary, the 
IMF converts data reported in such systems to com 
form with the fifth edition (see Primary data docu- 


mentation). Values are in U.S. dollars converted at 
market exchange rates. 

Data in this table come from the IMF's Balance of 
Payments and International Financial Statistics data- 
bases, supplemented with estimates by World Bank 
staff for countries whose national accounts are 
recorded in fiscal years (see Primary data documen- 
tation) and countries for which the IMF does not col- 
lect balance of payments statistics. In addition, World 
Bank staff make estimates of missing data for the 
most recent year. 


Current account deficits as a corollary 
to growth 
$ billions 


Republic of Korea 


5 ες 
[E - 
RE ΠΤΙ 
-10 | 
EG | 

| 


-2 
-25 1000 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 


Source: IMF, Balance of Payments dal 


* Exports and imports of goods and services com- 
prise all transactions between residents of a country 
and the rest of the world involving a change in owner- 
ship of general merchandise, goods sent for pro 
cessing and repairs, nonmonetary gold, and services. 
* Net Income refers to employee compensation paid 
to nonresident workers and investment income 
(receipts and payments on direct investment, portfo- 
lio Investment, and other investments, and receipts 
on reserve assets). Income derived from the use of 
intangible assets is recorded under business ser- 
vices. « Net current transfers are recorded in the bal- 
ance of payments whenever an economy provides or 
receives goods, services, income, or financial items 
without a quid pro quo. All transfers not considered to 
be capital are current. « Current account balance is 
the sum of net exports of goods and services, 
income, and current transfers. « Gross international 
reserves comprise holdings of monetary gold, special 
drawing rights, reserves of IMF members held by the 
IMF, and holdings of foreign exchange under the con- 
trol of monetary authorities. The gold component of 
these reserves is valued at year-end (31 December) 
London prices ($589.50 an ounce in 1980 and 
$290.20 an ounce in 1997). 


(a roe ET SE, 


More information about the 
design and compilation of the 
balance of payments can be 
found in the IMF's Balance of 
Payments Manual, fifth edi- 
tion (1993) Balance of 
Payments Textbook (19968), 
and Balance of Payments 
Compilation Guide (1995). The balance of payments 
data are published in the IMF's Balance of Payments 
Statistics Yearbook and International Financial Sta- 
tistics. The World Bank exchanges data with the IMF 
through electronic files that in most cases are more 
timely and cover a longer period than the published 
sources. The International Financial Statistics and 
Balance of Payments databases are also available on 


CD-ROM. 
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4.18 External debt 


Total Long-term Public and publicly Private Use of IMF 
external debt guaranteed debt nonguaranteed credit 
debt debt 
IBRD loans and 
Total IDA credits 
$ millions. $ millions. $ millions $ millions $ millions $ millions 
1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 
Σε RM T NNNM ως ον 
,040 28,741 17,040 28,741 253 1795 0 ο 0 2018. 
Μπ 17,040 ᾿ x τῷ 5 í = Ἔ 
404 5494 6,593 25411 0 5,868 ' 
250 o : 132 
A 116 “4 0 η 267 
98: 5739 0 O 424 372 
124 23 257 
52 510 0 0 16 95 
2,702 5,247 239 967 92 426 126 248 
66 58 0 0 0 D. 
2035 — 5,743 16,605 70,808 0 31 
501 - 424 942 
Sag te 77 636 0 ο 15 92 
ΑΕ 37 566 0 0 36 28 
NS Mr RU 132 5 0 0 65 
2073 7,688 ^ 298 1,020 178 198 59 93 
147 804. 29 403 ο ο 24 19 
i 259 939 36 457 0 ο 14 61 
4705 4,364 184. 989 4,693 17,155 123 0 
4,504 112821 © O 16069 0 2,412 ο 0 
4,088 15273 1012 1,732 515 10,746 0 0 
..4071 8617 246 1,307 0 0 373 407 
..1,257 4.284 61 238 0 ο 22 34 
1,700 à 2,840 183 193 412 172 57 0 
..10,427 314 2,144 2012 2,071 65 450 
4,217 276 - 1,824 " 233 
: - * 0 = 0 » 
12,275 382 2,113 9 
...3,460 83 225 254 0 49 28, 
12376 146 875 1,122 340 o 133 
26804 728 2075 265 54 44 D 
2427 114 294 161 45 32 M 
CE 29 0 9 
Mm 2 72 E 83 A B4. 
..9426 304 1532 ο ο 79 87 
France à " 
E The Aen. 38 IT 5 9 15 = 
P 407 — 16 166 ο ο. 16 38 
1,168 212 ο 255 
4,691 213 2647 10 267 105 341 
2,834 144 188 282 103 0 0 
3,008 ' 87 922 0 0 35 85. 
838 5 22 o ο 1 4 
897 66 458 ο ο 46 48 
3910 216 772 191 259 33 Ξ 
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Hungary 
India 
Indonesia 


Iraq 


Jamaica 

Japan 

Jordan 
Kazakhstan 
Kenya 

Korea, Dem. Rep. 
Korea, Rep. 
Kuwait 

Kyrgyz Republic 
Lao PDR 

Latvia 

Lebanon 
Lesotho 

Libya - 
Lithuania 
Macedonia, FYR 
Madagascar 
Malawi 
Malaysia 

Mali 

Mauritania 
Mauritius 
Mexico 
Moldova - 
Mongolia 
Morocco 
Mozambique 
Myanmar 
Namibia 


* 8 
Russian Federatio 


Total 
external 
debt 


$ millions 
1980 1997 


9,764 24373 _ 
20,581 94404 


20,938 136,174 


4,500 11,816 
1913 3913 
1971 8234 

5. 4278 
3,983 6,486 


29,480 143,373 184 


350 2,320 
2.508. 
510 5,036 
72 660 
1,540 
s 1,542 
1,250 44105 
830. 2,206 
6,611 47,228 
727. 2945 


928 - 


2453 — 


Long-term Public and publicly Private Use of IMF 
debt guaranteed debt nonguaranteed credit 
debt 
IBRD loans and 
Total IDA credits 
$ millions $ millions $ millions $ millions $ millions. 


1980 


18,333 


18,163 


4,500 


1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 
6416 14941 0 1520 .0 5,915. 0 160 


} 26050 ^ 336 9,208 97Τ 664 
55,869 1,606 10,700 3,142 41,330 0 2970 
6 τν Ὁ 207 ο ο 

ο 


118 


ξ 427 
C PN Bit 
325 254 250 


/38276 . 683 11064 


0 16 66 
30 E: 86 
885 0 0 
0 6 28 
58 271 
67 5 88 
ο BI 69 
Dm 106 
15,482 0 ο 
0 39 176 
ος 62 113 
“55 126 24 789 102 0 
"2063 11356 7,300 27,320 0 9,088 
EX 170 A 0 "m 
Von. 0 ο 48 
450 457. 0 
45 o 189 
0 106 0 

9 
42 30 
0 49 27 
96 16 61 
295 0 0 
18 ο 3 0 ο 
6,572 18 2338 674 1,281 
209 0 344 23 142 
371 139 760 31 48 
ize 161 49 0 ο 
1920 610 2476 ΑΔ 1011 
4,374 2454 6,834 1,044 855 
2,078 2,412 ο o 
1,305 0 730 328 641 
goss we 1,905 - 0. 13231 
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Total Long-term Public and publicly Private Use of IMF 
external debt guaranteed debt nonguaranteed credit 
debt debt 
IBRD loans and 
Total IDA credits 
$ millions $ millions $ millions $ millions $ millions $ millions 
1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 
7Uigo aaa 180.984... 150 994 58 558 ο ο 14 40 
αλ "3465 1105 3110 186 1201 9 55 140 292" 
“357. 803 357 893 43 272 ο ο 59 167 
"5446. 4,658 0 228 3 788 0 249^ 
£ 5 y f: 140 h 0 
13879 —. 11246 0 0 -. 2,033 0 415 
71230 6,25 1227 6,641 129 1544 3 B4 391 433 
"4,147 9494 3,822 . 8998 236 1204 325 496 — 431 797 
72921 16254 2921 16254 267 119 0 0 0 0 
uuo. OT $ 669 4 50 B 128 ^ 30. 
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Wieser ΡΊΟΙ 10 1992 Include Eritrea. b. Data prr to 1993 refer to the former Socialist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia. c. Data for 1997 are estimates and reflect borrowing by the former 


slovenia. 


Yugoslavia that are not yet allocated to the successor republics, d. I 


includes data for Gibraltar not included in other tables. e. Refers only to the Republic of Korea. f. Includes data for 
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Data on the external debt of low: and middle-income 
economies are gathered by the World Bank through its 
Debtor Reporting System. World Bank staff calculate 
the indebtedness of developing countries using loan-by- 
loan reports submitted by these countries on long-term 
public and publicly guaranteed borrowing, along with 
information on short-term debt collected by the coun- 
tries or from creditors through the reporting systems of 
the Bank for International Settlements and the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD). These data are supplemented by 
information on loans and credits from major multilateral 
banks and loan statements from official lending agen- 
cies in major creditor countries and by estimates from 
World Bank country economists and International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) desk officers. In addition, some 
countries provide data on private nonguaranteed debt. 
In 1997, 25 countries reported their private nonguar- 
anteed debt to the World Bank; estimates were made 
for 45 additional countries known to have significant pri- 
vate debt. For estimates of total financial flows to devel 
oping countries see table 6.8. 

The coverage, quality, and timeliness of debt data 
vary across countries. Coverage varies for both debt 
instruments and borrowers. With a widening spectrum 
of debt instruments and investors and the expansion of 
private nonguaranteed borrowing, comprehensive cov- 
erage of long-term external debt becomes more com- 
plex. Reporting countries differ in their capacity to 
monitor debt, especially private nonguaranteed debt. 
Even data on public and publicly guaranteed debt are 
affected by coverage and accuracy in reporting—again, 
because of monitoring capacity and, sometimes, wilk 
ingness to provide information. A key part that is often 
underreported is military debt. 

Variations in reporting rescheduled debt also affect 
cross-country comparability. For example, rescheduling 
under the auspices of the Paris Club of official creditors 
May be subject to lags between the completion of the 
general rescheduling agreement and the completion of 
the specific, bilateral agreements that define the terms 
Of the rescheduled debt. The World Bank estimates the 
effects of the general agreements and then revises the 
data when countries report their bilateral agreements. 
Other areas of inconsistency include country differ- 
ences in treatment of arrears and of nonresident 
National deposits denominated in foreign currency. 


World Bank and IMF lending expands in 
the regions most at risk of financial crisis 


Debt outstanding and disbursed, $ billions 


IBRD loans and IDA credits 
50 —— —O— 


40 


| JE ] | 


PERT 
tte of 


Wi 1997 
W 1980 


Use of IMF credit 
25ἷ----- TER ZI 


Β 1997 
Β 1980 
Source: World Bank data files. 


* Total external debt is debt owed to nonresidents 
repayable in foreign currency, goods, or services. It Is 
the sum of public, publicly guaranteed, and private 
nonguaranteed longterm debt, use of IMF credit, and 
short-term debt. Short-term debt includes all debt hav- 
ing an original maturity of one year or less and interest 
in arrears on long-term debt. + Long-term debt is debt 
that has an original or extended maturity of more than 
one year, It has three components: public, publicly guar- 
anteed, and private nonguaranteed debt. « Public and 
publicly guaranteed debt comprises long-term external 
obligations of public debtors, including the national gov- 
ernment and political subdivisions (or an agency of 
either) and autonomous public bodies, and external 
obligations of private debtors that are guaranteed for 
repayment by a public entity. ° IBRD loans and IDA 
credits are extended by the World Bank Group. The 
International Bank for 
Development (IBRD) lends at market rates. Credits 
from the International Development Association (IDA) 
are at concessional rates. « Private nonguaranteed 
debt comprises longterm external obligations of ρή- 
vate debtors that are not guaranteed for repayment by 
a public entity. + Use of IMF credit denotes repur- 
chase obligations to the IMF for all uses of IMF 
resources (excluding those resulting from drawings on 
the reserve tranche). These obligations, shown for the 
end of the year specified, comprise purchases out- 
standing under the credit tranches, including enlarged 
access resources, and all special facilities (the buffer 
stock, compensatory financing, extended fund, and oil 
facilities), trust fund loans, and operations under the 
structural adjustment and enhanced structural adjust- 


Reconstruction and 


ment facilities. 


[I μαμα ον 


The main sources of external 
debt information are reports 
to the World Bank through its 
Debtor Reporting System from 
member countries that have 
received IBRD loans or IDA 
credits. Additional information 
has been drawn from the files 
of the World Bank and the IMF, Summary tables of the 
external debt of developing countries are published 
annually in the World Bank's Global Development 
Finance and Global Development Finance CD-ROM. 
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4.19|External debt management 


Indebtedness , Present value of Total debt service Public and Short-term 
classification* debt publicly debt 
guaranteed 
debt service 
κοί 
exports οἵ % of central 
goods and government * of 
services current revenue total debt. 
1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 
ΜΗΝΕΣ = . oe 
Algeria - 214. 272 s D: 120 7 
Angol th 15.9 " - " 
Argentina 3 58.7 6.1 34.2 38.2 
5.8 
Australia 
Azerbaijan 2 m 6.8 =F τε ^ 
Bangla 23.7 10.6 7.9 " 5.0 
Belarus 18 
. 63 91 » Ne 17.3 
35.0 325 ws 23.5 11,2 
οι τ 44 4 2.7 
63.3 57.4 15.3 A 18.9 
F 14.4 3 22.6 " 
5.9 11.8 8.4 E 10.6 
29.0 4.8 15.8 7.2 
P EB 14 » ρε " 
15.3 20.4 17.0 3 10.8 
4.9 6.2 "c ad 12.6 
8.4 12.5 " " 4.0 
43.1 20.4 15.2 7.3 21.2 
8.6 se " 0.0 
16.0 26.6 132 " 33.7 
22.6 0.9 292 xi 6.8 
10.6 6.2 95 " 16.2 
291 11.8 23.9 A 21.0 
38.7 27.4 35.6 ες 14.2 
119 ts 7.3 
14.1 d 18.5 
253 6.2 16.1 " 24.0 
339 310 37.2 e 26.3 
13.4 9.0 5.9 μα 211 
75 7.0 s p 241 
0.1 Š = E 
E 14 = 14 s 
7.6 9.5 44 τ 6.9 
17.7 13.1 24.0 a 151. 
6.2 11.6 1.4 " 17.0 
6.4 sk 
134 29.5 10.0 " 94 
Guatemala γε μις n i $ 5 A 9 
18 21 7.9 9.9 5.1 M 284 .. 
Guinea-Bissau A5 Le s 21.5 z 5 70 
i 44 39 2 17.3 2 s E 
Fondos κας eme 18 12 6.2 15.9 13.2 A 46 
κοπο EE SETS 85 114 214 20.9 26.0 5 18.5 
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Indebtedness Present value of Total debt service Public and Short-term 
classification* debt publicly debt 
guaranteed 
debt service 
% of % of 
exports of exports οί % of central 
% of goods and * of goods and government. % of 
GNP services GNP services current revenue total debt 
1997 1997 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 
"NM MN OS oS «Ὁ... issu XA i, 348 343 13.8 
India “5.6 170 62 5.8 
Indonesia “10.6 E 133 264 
iran, Islamic Rep. 14.8 0.0 28.4 
Irag 
Ireland — 
Israel 
Italy AO m r * 
Jamaica 26.6 . - 5.1 17.5 
Japan de os ΓΝ η 
Jordan 253 ἃ 246 91 
Kazakhstan WM A , oe 82 
Kenya 145 " 18.9 12.4 
ies ex m 7247 55 358 375 
Kuwai “ 
προς L M 36 
^ 04 0.3 
tO ERR. Mas 4.7 x 12.9 
jos r NW NE C 
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PB iz 56 E 106 
Lithuania Lo 3 MO 89 
Macedonia, PYR M tis” » 195 4.0 
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Malawi M "B8 120 205 34.6 
Malaysia... M. 5.3 " 3.3 28 
Mal a th fi 13... 124 
Mauritania... ο 14.7 19.5 10.1 20.1 
Mauritius, Ma 26.9 ο ο) 19.0 
Mexico, E 21 
Moldova — Le F S a 88 
Mongolia - M Ui $ 84 12 
Morocco... „M i n ^ 5.5 
Mozambique 5 ΝΗ τ 03 86 
Myanmar. me 5 2 i 2 
Namibia 28 172 34 12 
Nepal 4 
Netherlands, a 5 i τ 
New Zealand 263 A 216 146 
Nicaragua 10.6 A 18.5 5.8 
Niger 7. j 398 194 
B s 5 e. F, 5 
x 9.7 BG, MANSA "HT 
Oman 15.4 31.5 ΤΑ 8.4 
Pakistan 48.3 " 22.9 12.3 
Panama 10.5 a 8.9 6.8 
Papua New Gui 16.0 t 18.3 25.1 
Paraguay 421 20.3 222 22.4 
Peru 13.4 20.5 43.4 260 
Philippines 3.2 is 9.6 
Poland 7 
Portugal Le aac " 
Puerto Rico - 74 p 23.6 94 
Romania 4.9 
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Indebtedness , Present value of Total debt service Public and Short-term 
classification" debt publicly debt 
guaranteed 
debt service 
%of %of 
exports of exports of % of central 
% of goods and %of goods and government % of 
GNP services GNP services current revenue total debt 
1997 1997 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 
Rwanda 5 38 373 Oe 15 41. 133 28 3 137 69 


αρα 2779021. ; 56. ο 287 153 30.1 5 149 58 
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Lower middle income P 
131.4 ^ 1704 23.91 20044 
134: 113: 268: 2854, 
74 115 226 . 152. 
363 355 26.7  479.. 
57 13.2 252 21.3, 
117 20.3 65 59. 


73 138) 18.4 18,7 


a. S = severely indebted, M = moderately indebted, L = less indebted. b. Data are 


Republic of Korea not included in other tables. 
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The indicators in the table measure the relative bur- 
den on developing countries of servicing external 
debt. The present value of external debt provides a 
measure of future debt service obligations that can 
be compared with the current value of such indicators 
as GNP and exports of goods and services. This table 
shows the present value of total debt service in the 
most recent year (1997) both as a percentage of aver- 
age GNP in 1995-97 and as a percentage of average 
exports in the same three-year period. The ratios com- 
pare total debt service obligations with the size of the 
economy and its ability to obtain foreign exchange 
through exports. Because workers’ remittances are 
an important source of foreign exchange for many 
countries, they are included in the value of exports 
used to calculate debt indicators. Public and publicly 
guaranteed debt service is compared with the size of 
the central government budget. The ratios shown here 
may differ from those published elsewhere because 
estimates of exports and GNP have been revised to 
incorporate data available as of 1 February 1999. 

The present value of external debt is calculated by 
discounting the debt service (interest plus amortiza 
tion) due on long-term external debt over the life of exist- 
ing loans. Short-term debt is included at its face value. 
Data on debt are in U.S. dollars converted at official 
exchange rates. The discount rate applied to long-term 
debt is determined by the currency of repayment of the 
loan and is based on reference rates for commercial 
interest established by the Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development (OECD). Loans from the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment (IBRD) and credits from the International Develop- 
Ment Association (IDA) are discounted using an SDR 
(special drawing rights) reference rate, as are obliga 
tions to the International Monetary Fund (IMF). When 
the discount rate is greater than the interest rate of the 
loan, the present value is less than the nominal sum of 
future debt service obligations. 

The ratios in the table are used to assess the sus- 
tainability of a country's debt service obligations, but 
there are no absolute rules that determine what val- 
ues are too high. Empirical analysis of the experience 
Of developing countries and their debt service perfor- 
Mance has shown that debt service difficulties 
become increasingly likely when the ratio of the pre- 
Sent value of debt to exports reaches 200 percent 
and the ratio of debt service to GNP exceeds 40 per- 
Cent. Still, what constitutes a sustainable debt burden 
Varies from one country to another. Countries with 
fast-growing economies and exports are likely to be 
able to sustain higher debt levels. 


The World Bank classifies countries by their level of 
indebtedness for the purpose of developing debt man- 
agement strategies. In some cases the most severely 
indebted countries may be eligible for debt relief under 
special programs such as the Heavily Indebted Poor 
Countries (HIPC) Initiative. Indebted countries may also 
apply to the Paris Club and London Club for renegotia- 
tion of obligations to public and private creditors. In 
1997 countries with a present value of debt service 
greater than 220 percent of exports or 80 percent of 
GNP were classified as severely indebted (S); countries 
that were not severely indebted but whose present 
value of debt service exceeded 132 percent of exports 
or 48 percent of GNP were classified as moderately 
indebted (M); and countries that did not fall into the 
above two groups were classified as less indebted (L). 


Korea, Rep. 

Malaysia 

Philippines. 

Thalland 

Source: World Bank staff estimates. 


The financial crisis that struck East Asla In 1997 
found many of the region's fastest-growing econ 


omies dependent on short-term borrowing. 


* Indebtedness is assessed on a three-point scale: 
severely indebted, moderately indebted, and less 
indebted. + Present value of debt is the sum of short- 
term external debt plus the discounted sum of total debt 
service payments due on public, publicly guaranteed, 
and private nonguaranteed long-term external debt over 
the life of existing loans. * Total debt service is the 
sum of principal repayments and interest actually paid 
in foreign currency, goods, or services on longterm 
debt, interest paid on short-term debt, and repayments 
(repurchases and charges) to the IMF. * Public and 
publicly guaranteed debt service is the sum of princi- 
pal repayments and interest actually paid on long-term 
obligations of public debtors and long-term private oblig- 
ations guaranteed by a public entity. + Short-term debt 
includes all debt having an original maturity of one year 
or less and interest in arrears on long-term debt. 


The main sources of external 
debt information are reports to 
the World Bank through its 
Debtor Reporting System from 
member countries that have 
received IBRD loans or IDA 
credits, Additional information 
has been drawn from the files 
of the World Bank and the IMF. Data on GNP and exports 
of goods and services are from the World Bank's 
national accounts files. Summary tables of the external 
debt of developing countries are published annually in 
the World Bank's Global Development Finance and 
Global Development Finance CD-ROM. 
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W. see that in today’s global economy countries can invest in education and 
health, can put the macroeconomic fundamentals in place, can build modern com- 
munications and infrastructure, can do all this, but, if they do not have an effective 
financial system, if they do not have adequate regulatory supervision or adequate 
bankruptcy laws, if they do not have effective competition and regulatory laws, if they 
do not have transparency and accounting standards, their development is endangered 
and will not last. 


James D. Wolfensohn 

‘Address to the Board of Governors of the World Bank Group and the 
International Monetary Fund 

Washington, D.C., 6 October 1998 


Good policies are necessary for economic success and social progress—but they 
are not enough. Fiscal policy can achieve little if the tax administration is so 
weak and corrupt that it cannot collect revenue. When there is no confidence 
in government decisionmaking or no transparency in government budgets and 
monetary accounts, the economy can suffer, That is why governance—the way 
power is exercised in managing a country’s economic and social resources for 
development—has come to be recognized as a major development issue. 
Neglected in the 1980s when policy reform seemed all-important, good gover- 
nance is now seen as critical to development progress. 

This point is driven home in the World Bank’s new Comprehensive 
Development Framework, which takes a holistic approach to development. One 
pillar of the framework is the need for good government: an open, transparent 
legislative and regulatory system, a cadre of properly trained and remunerated 
officials, an educated and well-organized civil service, and an absolute commit- 
ment to clean government. 


Why governance matters 

The financial crisis in East Asia has shown that governance can be a prob- 
lem even in miracle economies with high education levels, admirable invest- 
ments in health care, good macroeconomic fundamentals, outward-looking 
policies, and solid infrastructure. There, as elsewhere, inadequately 
supervised financial systems, poor accounting standards, and public and pri- 


vate corruption have contributed to a temporary reversal of fortunes. 


The term governance covers a wide range of attributes— 
transparency, accountability, freedom of information, mainte- 
nance of civil peace, curbing of corruption, the quality of the civil 
service, and voice, the opportunity for citizens to participate in 
decisions that affect them. Governance also encompasses the reg- 
ulatory and institutional foundations of a market economy— 
systems that secure property rights, enforce contracts, guard 
against caprice, provide an effective judicial process, supervise 
modern financial systems, and insist on internationally recog- 
nized accounting and auditing standards. 

Capable institutions and good policies mean sound manage- 
ment. According to the World Bank's World Development Report 
1997, income per capita grew only about 0.5 percent a year in 
1964-93 in countries with poor management. By contrast, in 
countries with strong management capabilities and good poli- 
cies, income per capita grew at about 3 percent a year. Over 30 
years, these differences in income growth made a huge difference 
in the quality of people’s lives. 

Another recent World Bank report, Assessing Aid (19984), 
found that sound management—measured by the quality of the 
bureaucracy, the rule of law, and the pervasiveness of 
corruption—increases the effect of financial aid. It enhances 
growth and poverty reduction. And it improves social indicators 
beyond what good policies alone could bring. For poverty reduc- 
tion, the study reveals that in a country with sound management, 
an extra 1 percent of real GDP in assistance adds 0.5 percentage 
point in growth and reduces the poverty rate (people living on less 
than $1 a day) by 1 percentage point. But in countries with weak 
management, money has much less impact. In many cases poor 
countries' growth and development have been held back not by a 
financing gap but by an "institutional gap" and a "policy gap." 


Promoting good governance 

Corruption is the most notorious and noxious symptom of bad 
governance. In a recent survey of more than 150 high-ranking 
public officials and key members of civil society from more than 
60 developing economies, the respondents ranked public sector 
corruption as the most severe impediment to development and 
growth in their economies. 

How does corruption lead to poor economic development 
and growth? Corruption—defined as the use of public office for 
private gain—includes bribery and extortion. Bribery can impede 
long-term foreign and domestic investment, misallocate talent to 
rent-seeking activities, and drive businesses underground, under- 
cutting the state's ability to collect taxes. It can also distort gov- 
ernment spending because government officials may base 
spending less on public welfare than on the opportunities for 
extorting bribes. With lower revenues, the state's ability to provide 
essential public goods, including the rule of law, is reduced. 

Measuring governance—that is, quantifying how governments 
exercise power in managing resources for development—reveals a 
troubling picture. Systemic corruption hurts public welfare, taxes 
private sector activity, and is deeply ingrained in public institutions. 
In the past year the World Bank has helped Albania, Georgia, and 
Latvia measure corruption with new surveys to provide the basis for 
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strategies to combat corruption and improve governance (box 5a), 
These countries are committed to open, transparent 
policymaking—collecting detailed data on corruption and spon- 
soring public workshops to discuss the data and the policy agenda, 
The first results show that in Georgia the highest levels of bribes 
paid by enterprises to regulators are in tax and financial inspec- 
tions, in border crossings at customs, and in water and electricity 
services (figure 5a). 

*Bank Insolvency: Bad Luck, Bad Policy, or Bad Banking?" 
(Caprio and Klingebiel 1997) reports that the primary causes of 
the most severe cases of banking sector insolvency in the past 15 
years were faulty supervision and regulation, deficient manage- 
ment, government intervention, or some degree of politically con- 
nected or motivated lending. Why are these "microeconomic" 
causes of banking crises considered governance issues? Because 
the regulatory framework and other institutional variables define 
the incentive system in banks and in the environment. That in 
turn determines how well a banking system handles the macro- 
economic shocks that come its way (figure 5b). 

One thing that might have helped avert such crises is greater 
transparency in accounting. More reliable accounting informa- 
tion could have brought on corrective action earlier, easing the 
crisis and allowing more discriminating responses by investors. 
Even transparent accounting and reliable financial reporting are 
no guarantee against crises—for Sweden and the United States, 
considered to be among the world's most transparent, have 
endured banking crises in recent years. 


[ Box5a e] 
The World Bank's anticorruption strategy 


Corruption undermines the work of the World Bank and other develop- 
ment agencies, To combat it, the World Bank has adopted a four-part 
strategy: 

Preventing fraud and corruption in World Bank projects. We have 
established an oversight committee and instituted an internal corruption 
hotline. We have also reformed our procurement practices and improved 
our supervision of projects. And having strengthened professional ethics, 
we are expanding our remedies to include blacklisting firms, auditing firm 
accounts, and developing a broader anticorruption strategy to build 
transparency into project design and support in-country capacity building. 

Helping countries that request assistance in curbing corruption. We 
are developing a multipronged anticorruption strategy covering 
institutional reforms, civil service, legal and judicial issues, economic 
Policy, financial controls, and public oversight and civil society. Countries 
with active assistance programs include Albania, Bangladesh, Benin, 
Bolivia, Ethiopia, Georgia, Jordan, Latvia, Mauritius, Nicaragua, Tanzania, 
Uganda, Ukraine, and Yemen. Those just beginning include Bulgaria, 
Indonesia, Russia, and Thailand. 

Mainstreaming anticorruption work in the World Bank. Through our 
country assistance strategies, country lending, policy work, research, and 
training, we are making anticorruption activities part of our regular 
business. 

Supporting international efforts to curb corruption worldwide. We are 
building partnerships for cross-border issues and in-country collaboration 
with the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development 
(OECD), the United Nations Development Programme (UNDP), bilateral 
donors, multilateral development banks, nongovernmental organizations 
(NGOs), and other regional organizations. 


EI 
Where does corruption occur most in Georgia? 


Contact with road police 


Fire and sanitary inspections Tax and financial inspections 


8.6% 


Other" iade b 


Border crossings at customs 


Water and electricity services 

a. Other comprises export or import permits (3.7%), building permits (3.3%), enter- 
prise registration (3.2%), phone line installation (1.8%), weights and measurements. 
inspections (1.1%), state banking services (1.1%), registration of property owner- 
ship (0.5%), procurementor privatization clearances (0.2%), and lease of state-owned 
commercial real estate (0.2%). 

Source: World Bank, Georgian Opinion Research Bureau International ‘survey of 350 
enterprises, May 1998, 


Another approach to improving governance is to give citizens 
more voice. New communications technologies such as the 
Internet enable people to come together and discuss concerns in 
“virtual meetings,” sharing ideas and communicating quickly and 
effectively with governments. 


Developing data on governance 

Promoting good governance is one of the toughest, most com- 
plicated development challenges. But because corruption and 
financial crises flourish in the dark—and a lack of transparency 
imperils effective governance—the way forward is to build a social 
consensus based on good information. 

Data on governance from private rating agencies and pub- 
lic policy research organizations are generally based on surveys 
or on polls of experts on governance issues. Because all coun- 
tries are measured by the same standard, cross-country com- 
parisons are encouraged. But for the same reason, such 
measures are sometimes controversial, and knowledgeable 
Observers can disagree with the outcomes. All ratings are sub- 
jective, reflecting external perceptions that do not always cap- 
ture the situation in a country. And they may not take into 
account the role of historical and cultural circumstances in 
development. Moreover, the choice of what to rate and how to 
rate it may reflect biases of the rating agency and the clients it 
Serves, 

Recent advances in data collection—particularly in survey 
methods—have greatly improved our understanding of what 
Causes corruption and mismanagement, how they affect devel- 
Opment, and how they can be combated. But many questions 
remain. How does one estimate the size and scope of something 
as hidden as corruption? And how does one start to change the 
attitudes and incentives of public and private actors and the 
entrenched ways of doing business that have brought about poor 
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governance in many countries? One successful technique being 
developed in the World Bank is to survey the parties to corrup- 
tion directly and simultaneously—including household mem- 
bers, enterprise managers, and public officials. The surveys ask 
them about the costs and private returns of paying bribes to 
obtain public services, special privileges, and government jobs. 

Such information can identify activities and agencies where 
corruption is concentrated, educate the public about the eco- 
nomic and social costs of corruption, and help in developing an 
anticorruption agenda. But governance needs to be assessed with 
care, taking into account the historical and cultural factors that 
shape society. 

The mere act of quantifying poor governance isa great aid to 
public debate, for data are more than passive tools for research. 
Data on poor governance—well gathered, analyzed, and com- 
plemented with hard financial data—are almost impossible for 
governments to ignore. A simple chart can be seized on by the 
media, opposition parties, and groups in civil society to stir pub- 
lic debate. 

Indeed, governments sometimes welcome data on what citi- 
think of various schemes and services. A nongovernmental 


zens 
India, devised a citizens scorecard on 


organization in Bangalore, 
the quality of city services, which city authorities have accepted as 


a basis for improvements. Unresponsive government is some- 


times the result of a lack of data. 


Exemplary efforts for the future 

The opportunities—and the need—to address governance issues 

are greater than ever. New global standards of behavior are 
tly by changing attitudes toward bribery in 


emerging, driven par 
industrial countries and partly by heightened awareness in devel- 


of the costs of poor management and corrup- 


oping countries 
high indeed. Macroeconomic stability may be 


tion. The costs are 
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undermined. Foreign private capital flows are affected. Small 
enterprises are hurt by the rising cost of doing business. The envi- 
ronment may be endangered. And the poor suffer. Unless gov- 
ernments, working with civil society and the private sector, can 
blaze new trails in improving governance and combating cor- 
ruption, development will be endangered and will not last. The 

World Bank stands ready to do all that it can to help its member 

countries and partners increase their efforts in the fight against 

corruption. 

Ideas, information, analysis, and action plans are coming 
from both the private and the public sectors. New empirical work 
on governance is bringing researchers and practitioners closer 
together, providing new insights and informing and influencing 
policy. 

Consider these new efforts to improve governance and imple- 
ment anticorruption action programs: 

* The OECD's Convention on Combating Bribery of Foreign 
Public Officials in International Business Transactions came 
into force on 15 February 1999. The convention permits 
OECD and other countries to move in a coordinated manner 
to adopt national legislation making it a crime to bribe for- 
eign public officials, It provides a broad definition of bribery, 
requires countries to impose dissuasive sanctions, and com- 
mits them to providing mutual legal assistance. 

* The Development Assistance Committee (DAC) of the 
OECD—in the DAC Orientations on Participatory Development 
and Good Governance (OECD 1995)—provides a framework to 
help strengthen partner countries’ capacities for good gover- 
nance. The building blocks of the framework emphasize the 
need for good governance, the rule of law and respect for 
human rights, and the development of a strong civil society as 
a basis for long-term stability. 

* Transparency International is dedicated to increasing gov- 
ernment accountability and curbing both international and 
national corruption. Its annual Corruption Perception 
Index, a joint initiative with Géttingen University, is a “poll of 
polls” prepared from seven sources. The results represent the 
subjective evaluation of the degree of corruption in the coun- 
try by businessmen, risk analysts, and (to a limited extent) the 
public. Transparency International has also devised the 
Integrity Pact, a concrete program to exclude corruption 
from procurement contracts involving multinational compa- 
nies and the governments of developing countries. Such 
pacts have already been implemented in three Latin 
American countries. 

e The International Monetary Fund’s (IMF) approach to pro- 
moting good governance is to maximize the transparency of 
member governments’ financial operations and to create sys- 
tems that minimize the scope for making ad hoc decisions. In 
consultations with member governments on exchange rate 
arrangements and in IMF-supported programs, governance 
issues within the IMF’s mandate and expertise are treated 
more comprehensively. The IMF is also advocating policies 
and developing institutions and administrative systems to 
eliminate the opportunity for rent seeking, corruption, and 
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fraudulent activity. And for an evenhanded treatment of gov- 
ernance issues in all member countries, it is collaborating 
with other multilateral institutions, particularly the World 
Bank, to make better use of complementary expertise, 

Other IMF initiatives include the Dissemination 
Standards Bulletin Board, which provides information about 
the Special Data Dissemination Standard and the General 
Data Dissemination System. The standard was established in 
1996 to guide countries that have, or might seek, access to 
international capital markets in the dissemination of eco- 
nomic and financial data to the public. The system was estab- 
lished in 1997 to guide countries in providing the public with 
economic, financial, and sociodemographic data that are 
comprehensive, timely, accessible, and reliable. 

The IMF's Code of Good Practices on Fiscal Transparencj— 

Declaration on Principles (1998a) has several key objectives. The 
roles and responsibilities in government should be clear. 
Information on government activities should be provided to 
the public. Budget preparation, execution, and reporting 
should be undertaken openly. And fiscal information should 
be subject to independent assurances of integrity. The code 
will facilitate surveillance of economic policies by country 
authorities, financial markets, and international institutions. 
The Asian Development Bank (ADB) outlines its three main 
objectives in "Governance: Sound Development Manage- 
ment" (1995). The first is to promote competitive markets 
and efficient, effective, accountable, and transparent public 
administration. The second is to support promising anticor- 
ruption efforts case by case and to improve the quality of dia- 
logue with developing member countries on a range of 
governance issues, including corruption. The third is to 
ensure that ADB projects and staff adhere to the highest eth- 
ical standards. 
The United Nations Development Programme's Programme 
for Accountability and Transparency supports good gover- 
nance efforts and initiatives in two main areas. Financial man- 
agement and accountability systems to improve records 
management, accounting, and external auditing, and inte- 
grity improvement initiatives aimed at institutional develop- 
ment and reform, create efficient public and private sector 
management systems, facilitate participation in decision- 
making and governance, and encourage closer cooperation 
with international and local organizations. 1 
The U.S. Agency for International Development has ident- 
fied anticorruption as a priority in its development agenda. 
Working with other bilateral and multilateral donors, its 
Center for Democracy and Governance has developed the 
Handbook on Fighting Corruption (1999), which presents 4 
framework for addressing corruption and other forms 0) 
criminal activity. USAID is raising awareness about the costs 
of corruption by sponsoring integrity workshops and foster- 
ing anticorruption NGOs. It is promoting good governance 
by providing training and technical assistance for audit} 
tutions and anticorruption agencies. It is strengthening JU" 
cial systems by supporting the drafting of new criminal an 


dit insti- 


anticorruption laws and training prosecutors and judges. 
And it is discouraging the government's control over the 
economy where such controls create opportunities for abuse 
and impede economic growth. 

The International Chamber of Commerce's Extortion and 
Bribery in International Business Transactions—Rules and 
Recommendations (1996) includes rules of conduct that are 
to be voluntarily accepted and self-regulated by interna- 
tional business—and supported by governments. The basic 
principles are that all enterprises should conform to the rel- 
evant laws and regulations of the countries in which they 
operate—and observe both the letter and the spirit of these 
rules of conduct. The rules cover extortion, bribery and 
kickbacks, payments to agents, financial recording and 
auditing, responsibilities of enterprises, political contribu- 
tions, and company codes. 

The Guideline for Governmental Financial Reporting (exposure 
draft, 1998) of the International Federation of Accountants’ 
Public Sector Committee assists in harmonizing the 
accounting principles and practices of governments around 
the world. The intention is to improve the comparability of 
information both within and between jurisdictions and to 
provide useful guidance for governments wishing to provide 
high-quality financial information. The committee's guide- 
lines should facilitate the choice and adoption of a particu- 
lar basis of accounting by a government. They should also 
ensure that standard-setters and preparers of financial state- 
ments have a common understanding of each basis. 

The U.K. Committee on the Financial Aspects of Corporate 
Governance (also known as the Cadbury Committee), in its 
19-point Code of Best Practice, requires listed companies 
incorporated in the United Kingdom to include a 
statement in their annual reports on whether they have 
complied with the code. The key safeguards: properly con- 
stituted boards, separated functions of chairman and of 
chief executive, audit committees, vigilant shareholders, 
and financial reporting and auditing systems that provide 
full and timely disclosure. The code recognizes that no sys- 
tem of corporate governance can be proof against fraud or 
incompetence; the test is how quickly such aberrations can 
be brought to light. The code—along with similar ones 
from the Toronto, New York, and Australian stock 
exchanges—can serve as a model for stock markets in 
emerging economies. 


All this is cause for optimism—and commitment, 
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Countries with better policies can grow faster—as Bolivia and Ghana show. 
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Countries that pursue good policies 


with sound institutions perform 
better in economic growth and 
poverty reduction. That translates 
into improvements in the lives of 
people—more food on the table, 
healthier babies, and more children 


in school. 


a country's 


economic and social resources for 


development. 


Civil peace, macroeconomic stability, and efficient resource allocation play a major part 
in improving economic performance. In Sub-Saharan Africa in the past few years, 
countries that sustained good governance and good economic policies had higher growth 
than those affected by conflict and instability. 
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The indicators in the table measure the relative size 
of states and markets in national economies. There 
is no ideal size for states, and size alone does not 
capture their full effect on markets. Large states may 
support prosperous and effective markets; small 
states may be hostile toward markets. The resources 
of a large state may be used to correct genuine mar- 
ket failures—or merely to subsidize state enterprises 
making goods or providing services that the private 
sector might have produced more efficiently. A large 
share of private domestic investment in total invest- 
ment may reflect a highly competitive and efficient pri- 
vate sector—or one that is subsidized and protected, 

Because data on subnational units of govern- 
ment—state, provincial, and municipal—are not read- 
ily available, the size of the public sector is measured 
here by the size of the central government. While the 
central government is usually the largest economic 
agent in a country and typically accounts for most pub- 
lic sector revenues, expenditures, and deficits, in 
some countries—especially large ones—state, 
provincial, and local governments are important par- 
ticipants in the economy. In addition, activities attrib- 
uted to the "central government" may vary depending 
onthe accounting practice followed. In most countries 
central government finance data are consolidated into 
one overall account, but in others only budgetary cen- 
tral government accounts are available, which often 
omit the operations of state-owned enterprises (see 
Primary data documentation). 

When direct estimates are not available, private 
gross domestic fixed investment Is estimated as the 
difference between total gross domestic investment 
and consolidated public investment. Total investment 
may be estimated directly from surveys of enter- 
prises and administrative records or indirectly using 
the commodity flow method. Consolidated measures 
of public investment may omit important subnational 
units of government. In addition, public investment 
data may include financial as well as physical capital 
investment. As the difference between two estimated 
quantities, private investment may be undervalued or 
overvalued and subject to large errors over time. 
(See About the data for table 4.9 for further discus- 
Sion on measuring domestic investment.) 

Statistics on foreign direct investment are based 
On balance of payments data reported by the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF), supplemented by 
data on net foreign direct investment reported by the 
Organisation for Economic Cooperation and 
Development and official national sources. The data 
suffer from deficiencies relating to definitions, cov 


erage, and cross-country comparability. (See About 
the data for table 6.7 for a detailed discussion of 
data on foreign direct investment.) 

Data on domestic credit to the private sector are 
taken from the banking survey of the IMF's 
International Financial Statistics or, when the broader 
aggregate is not available, from its monetary survey. 
The monetary survey includes monetary authorities 
(the central bank) and deposit money banks. In addi- 
tion to these, the banking survey includes other bank- 
ing institutions, such as savings and loan institutions, 
finance companies, and development banks. In some 
cases credit to the private sector may include credit 
to state-owned or partially state-owned enterprises. 
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* Private investment covers gross outlays by the pri- 
vate sector (including private nonprofit agencies) on 
additions to its fixed domestic assets. Gross domes- 
tic fixed investment includes similar outlays by the pub- 
lic sector. No allowance is made for the depreciation 
of assets. « Foreign direct Investment is net inflows 
of investment to acquire a lasting management inter- 
est (10 percent or more of voting stock) in an enter- 
prise operating in an economy other than that of the 
investor. It is the sum of equity capital, reinvestment 
of earnings, other long-term capital, and short-term 
capital as shown in the balance of payments. Gross 
domestic investment (used in the denominator) is 
gross domestic fixed investment plus net changes in 
stocks. « Credit to private sector refers to financial 
resources provided to the private sector—such as 
through loans, purchases of nonequity securities, and 
trade credits and other accounts receivable—that 
establish a claim for repayment. For some countries 
these claims include credit to public enterprises. 
* Private nonguaranteed debt consists of external 
obligations of private debtors that are not guaranteed 
for repayment by a public entity. Total external debt is 
the sum of public and publicly guaranteed long-term 
debt, private nonguaranteed longterm debt, IMF 
credit, and shortterm debt. + Central government 
expenditure comprises the expenditures of all gov- 
‘ernment offices, departments, establishments, and 
other bodies that are agencies or instruments of the 
central authority of a country. It includes both current 
and capital (development) expenditures, 


Private investment data are World Bank estimates. 
Data on foreign direct investment are based on esti- 
mates compiled by the IMF in the Balance of 
Payments Statistics Yearbook, supplemented by 
World Bank staff estimates. Data on domestic credit 
are from the IMF's International Financial Statistics, 
and data on government expenditure are from the 
IMF's Government Finance Statistics Yearbook, 
External debt figures are from the World Bank's 
Debtor Reporting System as reported in Global 
Development Finance 1999. 
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5.2] Stock markets 


Market capitalization Value traded Turnover ratio Listed domestic IFC Investable 
companies index 
value of shares 
traded as % of % change in 
$ millions % of GDP % of GDP capitalization price index 
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Coomba —— sns 38 20.4. 0.2 2.0 5.6 9.6 80 189 304 46.8 
Ci , Dem. Rep. | A 
0 NM : BLUNT MEC) 86 02 0.2 58 3.5 82 114 = Mes 
Cóte d'oie — —  .....kb69 1818 51 12.0 0.2 02 34 22 23 35 -10.6" 44 
ο ο μμ κα ια... att 0.3 E 0.0 1 ΤΊ M — 
Czech Republic — 3 24.6 ram YS = 38.0 5 276 | -220 713 
Der neo 293 551 8535. 276 28.0 542 258 237 & 
Dominican Republic | Ἢ 0.9 - 0.0 - - - 6 5 
να ος. οί ο 0.9 0.0 5.2 65 41 -8.7» 
Dé. - 035 7.7 la 223 573 650 
(44 δ 01 i B " 59 
Estonia 21.5 p ap nnl # T N 22 
Filand |... 61.2 29 30.3 - Ρ 73 124 
France 48.4 98 291 » ες 578 683 
Gabon. 
Gambia, 1 
Georgia - * 
Germany 39.4 221 492 1393 1232 413 700 " des 
Ghana 16.4 0.0 0.7 0.0 14 13 21 -g24* 4137. 
Dee 497 "41 87 ^ 363 ^ 955 145 3 29 331.952 
Guatemala - 0.8 » 0.0 a 2.5 5 7 : Ww 
Guinea | 
Guinea-Bissau ay 
Haiti — : zs - E a 
Honduras Ware πα 3 1.3 8.5 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 26 119 
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Market capitalization Value traded Turnover ratio Listed domestic IFC Investable 
companies index 
value of shares 
traded as % of % change in 
$ millions % of GDP % of GDP capitalization price index 
1990 1998 1990 1997 1990 1997 1990 1998 1990 1997 1997 1998 
Hungary (505 14028 — 15 328 03 1858 . 6863 1139 21 49 ^ 600 108 
india — "38,567 105,1 337 65.9 ^ 560 6200 5,843 58 -230 
Indonesia 8,081 21, 135 758 607 125 282  -736 284 
iran, Islamic Rep. 34,282 15, 73 .304 222 97 263 ; 
Iraq -—— n mu" - 
Ireland 241365 που 83, "m die 
Israel 3,324 39628 ^ 63 216 640 — 217 -16.0 
Italy 148766 344,665 136 220 235 " " 
Jamaica 911 2139 215 44 49 712* -213' 
Japan 2,917,679 2,216,609 98.2 2071 2387 134° 46^ 
Jordan 2,001 5,838 498 105 139 126 3.0 
Kazakhstan TUM . au eae, 
Kenya 453 2024 53 58 
Korea, Dem. Rep. 110,594 41, s 776, EA 
Korea, Rep. + 114,593 m -68.9 120.7 
Kuwait +... 25,880. 74. 
Kyrgyz Republic E. 27 
Lao POR X μμ πο ο Πλ ks " 
Latvia ..382 $ 6.1 ee SOAS 50 -674* 
Lebanon .9Ο4., 19.4 2 
Lesotho se 
Libya as m ΟΜΑΝ ΗΕ 
Lithuania 1,074 17.8 89 d 607 
Macedonia, FYR is 
Madagascar n mu 1 
Malawi s pt d ERG nS E prerast Siana an 2 ees "a T 
Malaysia 48611 107104 1136 . 951 254 246 293 . 282 108  -729 -29 
Mall... "mio onus o " : 
Mauritania μὰ ic * E E " Ei $, ch ας s 
Mauritius 288 18049 401 ΒΕ 02 94. .19,.. 154.13 AO oe Be hy omen 
Mexico 7791,46 12. 89 4 131 440 285 199 198 488  -389 
Moldova ΤΌΝ 
Mongol 4.7 oe " E 2 
Mm NCC men MB Nf 49 28.7 
Mozambique iet 
Myanmar τε ΓΗ Au 
Namibia Q7. 00. 124 3 13 
Nepal ). E 29 κ 98 
Netherlands 7391 . 290 . 924 . 260 204 
New Zealand 382 173 28.1. 171 190 
Nicaragua ο... LH 
[ο = Q9 52 . 19 1. 40:  -285» 
Norway 54.4 70.3 112 196 
Oman ULL. 429... 259 55 114 a " 
Pakista 186 ΒΤ 1143 487 781 269 -619 
anam 0.3 0.9 - 13 21 
l wai NK) Ξ z 
En : ae ο: 1.294. 249, 125, 543 
Philippines 24.1 136 . 311 153 221 -61.6 92 
Poland 59 897 543 9 143 -185 -123 
ortum 205 169 9517 181 148 — 444 38.4 
aq m HO MS 76 67.7" 
Russian Federation 37. z 00. 19 208 -84.2 
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5.2|Stock markets 


Market capitalization Value traded Turnover ratio Listed domestic 
companies 


value of shares 


traded as % of 
$ millions % of GDP % of GDP capitalization 
1990 1998 1990 1997 1997 1990 1998 1990 1997 
26.9 59 70 
“542 66.4 ui. 287 150 303 
v DTE NNNM Lid i 872 
i 1.9 68.8 24 26 
252 76 348 Ti 304 732 642 
111.04 290,383 : 83 85.4 š Š 427 384 
917 1705 114 139 0.5 24 58 148 175 239 
UAI 97,929 272730 426 998 T6. 774. 149 644 258 245 
Swiuelan ^ 160044 575338 701 2254 296 1939 O00 940 182 216 
Syrian Arab Rep 5 3 : 3 
Tajikistan | 
"23896 34903. 280 153 268 150 926 712 214 431 
696 9922 137 529. ii 23 10.0 8.3 30 24 
Τ i Tease | 2208.) i9: 322 102 1.5 8.8 68 13 34 
Turkey ^9065 33,646. 12.7 322. 939 9311 425 154.9 110 257 
Turkmenistan | 
Uganda, 


παν A 


i T .8T10 1552 286 644 333 368 1701 2046 
3,059,434 11308779 551 1444. 315 1304 534 928 6599 8,851 


ER ge 14 x 0.0 0.0 17 36 16 

We 465 19 2 01 E ^ * 4 

8361 7587 172 167 4.6 44 430 142 76 91 

EE. . mhi s ABD d (po a 10 S 6 
2395 ^ 1310 273 2241 0.6 6.0 29 92 57 


84.6 29,189 s 
MOg- ος Bi 56.1 7,086 7,902 
194. δια, 51. 254 = 42 539 10,239 


„46,507 151713. 
438,651 1,639,972 


ROBOT eet Gay lhe ce oe = 4174 251 5,634 

.223 40.9 37 228 319 48.3 2522 4,605 

489. 913 — 59 20.9 B 46.3 12125 18,141 

16.3 26.4 66 413 1182 1641 1,443 3,624 

21 23.2 3 10.4 Ὁ 54.9 110 2,711 

76 3043. 24 150 29.6 45.2 1,748 2.238 

Middle East & 278 355 15 8.6 z = 817 1328 
South Asia — 11.3 28.4 5.9 13.1 53.4 56.1 6,996 7,163 
Sub-Saharan Africa 548 1101 4.0 20.8 t 80 1011 1,077 
High income 56.4 97.8 324 81.9 48.7 74.9 17,064 22,253 
Europe EMU __ 22.4 46.5 7.5 39.8 z =... 2485 2.853 


a, Data refer to the IFC Global index. b. Data refer to the Nikkei index. c. Data refer to the FT 100 index. d. Data refer to the S&P 500 index 
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40,394 s 


IFC Investable 


Index 
% change in 
price index 
1997 1998 
-26.8* 
. 0-560 
92* 1905 
-13.8 — -303 
223 -29.2 
788 343. 
109.3" 175» 
47.0" -64* 
109.9  -531 
-823* 
230* 158° 
2034 2674 
257 -50.5 
68. -584 


STATES AND MARKETS 


Stock markets | 5.2 


bout the data 


Financial market development is closely related to 
an economy's overall development. At low levels of 
economic development, commercial banks tend to 
dominate the financial system. As economies grow, 
specialized financial intermediaries and equity mar- 
kets develop. 

The stock market indicators presented In the 
table include measures of size (market capitalization 
and number of listed domestic companies) and liq- 
uidity (value traded as a percentage of GDP, and 
turnover ratio). The comparability of such indicators 
between countries may be limited by conceptual and 
statistical weaknesses such as inaccurate reporting 
and differences in accounting standards. The per- 
centage change in stock market prices in U.S. dol- 
lars, from the International Finance Corporation's 
Global (IFCG) and Investable (IFCI) country indexes, 
are important measures of overall performance. 
Regulatory and institutional factors that can boost 
investor confidence, such as the existence of a secu- 
rities and exchange commission and the quality of 
investor protection laws, may influence the func- 
tioning of stock markets but are not included in this 
table. 

Stock market size can be measured in a number 
of ways, each of which may produce a different rank- 
ing among countries. Market capitalization shows 
the overall size of the stock market in U.S. dollars 
and as a percentage of GDP. The number of listed 
domestic companies is another measure of market 
Size. Market size is positively correlated with the 
ability to mobilize capital and diversify risk. 

Market liquidity, the ability to easily buy and sell 
Securities, is measured by dividing the total value 
traded by GDP, This indicator complements the mar- 
ket capitalization ratio by showing whether market 
size is matched by trading. The turnover ratio—the 
value of shares traded as a percentage of market cap- 
italization—is also a measure of liquidity as well as of 
transactions costs. (High turnover indicates low trans- 
actions costs.) The turnover ratio complements the 
ratio of value traded to GDP, because turnover is 
related to the size of the market and the value traded 
ratio to the size of the economy. A small, liquid mar- 
ket will have a high turnover ratio but a small value 
traded ratio. Liquidity is an important attribute of 
Stock market development because, in theory, liquid 
markets improve the allocation of capital and enhance 
Prospects for long-term economic growth. A more 
comprehensive measure of liquidity would include 
trading costs and the time and uncertainty in finding 
8 counterpart in settling trades. 


The International Finance Corporation (IFC) has 
developed a series of indexes for investors inter- 
ested in investing in stock markets in developing 
countries. The IFCG indexes are at the core of the 
IFC family of emerging market indexes. The IFCG 
indexes are intended to represent the most active 
stocks in the stock markets they cover and to be the 
broadest possible indicator of market movements. 
The IFCI indexes apply the same calculation method- 
ology as the IFCG indexes, but include only a subset 
of IFCG markets that IFC has determined to be 
“investable.” The indexes are designed to measure 
returns on emerging market stocks that are legally 
and practically open to foreign portfolio investment. 
The indexes are widely used benchmarks for inter- 
national portfolio management. The IFCG indexes 
cover 51 markets, providing regular updates on 
more than 2,200 stocks, and the IFCI indexes more 
than 1,250 stocks. See IFC's booklet The IFC 
Indexes: Methodology, Definitions, and Practices for 
further information on the IFCG and IFCI indexes. 

Because markets included in IFC's emerging mar- 
kets category vary widely in level of development, it 
is best to look at the entire category to identify the 
most significant market trends. And it is useful to 
remember that stock market trends may be dis- 
torted by currency conversions, especially when a 
currency has registered a significant devaluation. 


The top 10 emerging stock markets 
in 1997 


Market capitalization ($ billions) 


250 


8 


- i | 


Ῥ εν 


‘Source: IFC 1998. 


8 


8 


The market capitalization of emerging markets. 
accounted for 9 percent of the world's total market 
capitalization In 1997. 


* Market capitalization (also known as market value) 
is the share price times the number of shares out- 
standing. « Value traded refers to the total value of 
shares traded during the period. + Turnover ratio is 
the total value of shares traded during the period 
divided by the average market capitalization for the 
period. Average market capitalization is calculated as 
the average of the end-of-period values for the current 
period and the previous period, + Listed domestic 
companies are the number of domestically incorpo- 
rated companies listed on the country's stock 
exchanges at the end of the year. This indicator does 
not include investment companies, mutual funds, or 
other collective investment vehicles. « IFC Investable 
Index price change is the U.S. dollar price change in 
the stock markets covered by the IFCI country index, 
supplemented by the IFCG country index. 


Data are from IFC's Emerg- 
ing Stock Markets Factbook 
1998, with supplemental 
data from IFC. IFC collects 
data through an annual sur- 
vey of the world's stock 
exchanges, supplemented 
by information provided by 
Reuters and IFC's network of correspondents. GDP 
data are from the World Bank's national accounts 
data files. About the data is based on Demirgüc-Kunt 


and Levine (1996b). 
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5.3 Portfolio investment regulation and risk 


Entry and exit regulations Composite |Institutional | Euromoney Moody's Standard & Poor's 
ICRG risk | Investor country soverelgn soverelgn long-term 
rating* credit credit- long-term debt rating* 
rating* worthiness debt rating* 
rating* 
Foreign Domestic Foreign Domestic 
Repatriation Repatriation currency currency currency Currency 
Entry of income of capital December September September December December December December 
1997 1997 1997 1998 1998 1998 1998 1998 1998 1998 
T ucc mc quM νόμο MET. 
26.3 
14.3 A : " s 
45.0 Ba3 Ba3 BB BBB- 
15.9 τ 
90.9 Aa2 Aaa AA AAA 
96.8 Aaa Aaa AAA AAA 
17.5 
23.4 
117 E ο 3 i 
94.3 Aal Aal AA+ AA+ 
» 84 3 τ x » 
Bolivia 4 (665 29 35.2 B1 B1 BB- BB+ 
Bosnia and Herzegovina ae Chere i 
Bol Fee | 81.0 519 40.2 * ss » y. 
Brazil Free 65.3 384 35.9 B2 0881 BB- BB+ — 
Bul 76.3 26.3 26.5 B2 d 8 B 
20.0 20.5 
* 54 
185 22.5 E á y " 
84.5 93.0 Aa2 Aal AM ΑΛΑ 
5.8 
4 6.2 
62.0 59.8 - τ Α AA 
„Free, 57.7 48.0 A3 i BBB+ 
ΟΝ 61.4 75.8 3 AL At 
Free 46.2 46.2 Baa3 Baa2 BBB- ^ 
τ 8.6 
111 160 3 " A n 
36.4 .398 Bai Bal BB BB+ 
22.2 30.3 à ει n 5 
38.0 439 Baa3 á BBB- BBB+ 
12.5 17.3 5 
» 523 E Al Α- M. 
: : TU 84.7 89.7 Aal Aaa AA+ AAA, 
Dominican Republi neces 26.4 220 ^ B1 B+ RE 
Εο ας Fe rus 261. 28.4 B3 B3 
Egypt, Arab Rep. Fee — Free (432. 491 z BBB- Αγ 
El 28.7 36.7 Baa2 BB BBB+ 
5 40.8 41.2 BBB+ A 
Ethiopia 16.6 247 s » i z 
Finlan ,,814 94.5 Aaa Aaa AA A 
perius 90.4 95.9 Aaa Aaa AAA AM, 
ue de 23.6 28.3 : 
Gambia, The | - 9.2 
Georgia 10.9 27.2 Β ων E 
erman; > 
poni Y, Ma m se : 2 92.9 97.1 " Aaa AAA ΑΝ 
ο σος Palak ieee σαι ἕπτ LL NONE O 30.3 29.4 E ‘ 
[o MN αμ QR ELTE 546 79.6 Baal A2 
quema 67.5 26.6 33.0 Ba2 Bai 
eer — 61.8 16.2 18.5 
GuineaBissau — . — —. serere uie EE 47.0 i 14.8 
Haiti μαμα mE EU c 553 ^ 119 9.6 : " 
Honduras - 60.3 20.1 28.5 EA B2 
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Entry and exit regulations Composite | Institutional | Euromoney Moody’s Standard & Poor's 
ICRG risk Investor country soverelgn sovereign long-term 
rating* credit credit- long-term debt rating” 
rating? | worthiness debt rating* 
rating? 
Foreign Domestic Foreign Domestic 
Repatriation Repatriation currency currency currency currency 
Entry of income of capital December September September December December December December 
1997 1997 1997 1998 1998 1998 1998 1998 1998 1998 
μμ... νεο ην... ο.δθβ.,.....Α 
India ο. Auth.only Free Ba2 BB BBB 
Indonesia ^ Rel. free B3 AAt B- 
Iran, Islamic Rep. 
iaa, NUM sie 
Ireland „Aaa AA AM, 
Israel pA A- AA 
Italy i Unus HUMO. Lo Me M 
Jamaica r Rel. free Free _Baa3 T " - 
Japan m n Aal AAA AAA 
Jordan Free Free BB- BBB- 
Kazakhstan m E πη B+ BB- 
Kenya, innin s ,IeLfree |. Free... 
Korea, Dem. Rep. “ E : f 
Korea, Rep. Rel. free Free BB+ BBB+ 
st Fas si poten A he 
Kuwait 
Kyrgyz Republic 
e i EAS Lit BBB A- 
i i BB- BB 
Lebanon „Bt Προ d 
Lesotho 
EM cis κκ ur cei ETC PONE: CQ BEBE" 
ool MAR. ο nins D. NE Vend ess nei 
Macedonia, FYR 
Madagascar τὲ n 
Malawi . = ο ο κε zx Sud ^ 
Malaysia Free SUE Y 
Mali 
Mauritania, j Baa2 A. E μα 
Mauritius KINOS Β Baad BB „ BBB+ 
Mexico... „froo... B2 
Moldova μή i i 
Mongolia BB BBB 
Morocco 
Mozambique E 
Myanmar κο vee : 
Namibia a Free, m N 
Nepal Aaa MA AM 
Netherlands Aaa AAt AAA 
p 
Asa Aaa ΑΛΑ ΑΛΑ 
BBB- 
3 ος 
Pakistan BB+ BB+ 
Panama eee P [η 
Papua New Guinea [E BB- BBB- 
LE FEES ce EE 
Baa3. BB+ BBB+ 
A2 BBB- A- 
Aa2 QAM AA 
τπτ μες κα. 
177 Sb cos aee eee 


Russian Federation κ 3 
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Entry and exit regulations Composite | Institutional | Euromoney Moody's Standard & Poor's 

ICRG risk | Investor country sovereign sovereign long-term 
rating* credit credit- long-term debt rating* 
rating* worthiness debt rating" 
rating* 

Foreign Domestic Foreign Domestic 
Repatriation Repatriation currency currency currency currency 
Entry of income ofcapital | December | September | September | December ^ December | December December 

1997 1997 1997 1998 1998 1998 1998 1998 1998 1998 


Rwanda E E 
Sau 73.0 55.7 63.7 
Senegal 63.3 22.3 25.5 
Si 31.0 6.7 11.3 s ; =e 
89.3 82.3 89.2 τ Α88 ΑΛΑ AM 
bc ^ 78.0 41.7 39.0 Bai Baa2 BB+ BBB+ 
“Restricted Restricted 80.0 55.9 55.4 A3 is A AA 
-Free Free 680 46.6 42.0 Baa3 Baat BB+ BBB+ 
Ἔ A id ^N 79.8 80.0 92.0 Aa2 Aa2 AA AA 
Rel. free Restricted Restricted 63.3 32.5 27.5 
43.3 7.2 τα 2 E 
Sweden — 83.5 79.1 93.4 Aa2 Aal AA+ AM 
Switzerland — M 87.0 93.4 96.4 m Aaa AAA AAA 
S Republic — — ἃ is 3 70.5 24.5 24.4 
looo MM μμ ΗΝ SER m s 17.8 
Tanzania — c» “ A »i 60.8 19.9 21.0 " . oa 
Thailand Rel. free ^ Free Free 69.3 47.5 412 Bal Baal BBB- Α- 
es E κ 50.3 18.1 20.1 ii S s 
Rel. free — Free - Free 76.8 42.9 47.0 Bai Baa3 BB« BBB+ 
a js 72.5 49.0 45.7 Baa3 E BBB Α 
, Free Free 52.3 37.8 38.5 B1 y B 
- 9.5 
64.0 19.9 25.7 rs 
K ae UNE z z 61.5 19.8 174 B3 
United Arab Emirates | B x ή 78.3 618 79.4 HS ^ - 
ingdo Tee 4 ΚΝ Reale 83.5 90.9 95.0 Aaa Aaa AAA AAA 
United States | ο] ES & 83.5 91.2 97.8 m Aaa AAA AAA 
, 72.8 45.2 46.3 Baa3 Baa3 BBB- BBB+ 
Uzbekistan il E " E 9 19.5 x : : 
Ve A. Rel. free Restricted Restricted 62.3 36.1 30.0 B2 0881 B+ 
Vietnam — ne dh a 58.5 30.2 27.5 
Yemen, Rep. ma "x : rj ον 67.0 
Ex E 38.8 Š 13.9 
„Free _ Free 59.0 17.2 211 
. Free Free 51.0 298 26.2 


London EC4V 5ΕΧ, U.K.; 
5EX, , Moody's Investors Service, 99 Church Street, New York, N.Y. 10007; Standard and Poor's Rating Services, The McGraw-Hill Companies, Inc., 1221 Avenue of the Americas, New Yorks 
N.Y. 10020. Prior written consent from the orginal data providers cited must be obtained for third-party use of these data. b. After one year. 
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investment regulation and risk!5.3 


About the data 


As investment portfolios become increasingly global, 
investors and governments seeking to attract foreign 
investment must have a good understanding of coun- 
try risk. Risk, by its nature, is perceived differently by 
different groups. This table presents information on 
country risk and creditworthiness from several major 
international rating services, and information on the 
regulation of entry to and exit from emerging stock 
markets reported by the International Finance 
Corporation (IFC). 

Entry and exit restrictions on investments are one 
of the mechanisms by which countries attempt to 
reduce the risk to their economies associated with for- 
eign investment. Yet such restrictions may increase 
the risk or uncertainty perceived by investors, increas- 
ing their reluctance to participate in regulated mar- 
kets. Many countries close industries considered 
strategic to foreign or nonresident investors. Or 
national law or corporate policy may limit foreign 
Investment in a company or in certain classes of 
Stocks. The regulations summarized in the table refer 
to "new money" investment by foreign institutions; 
other regulations may apply to capital invested 
through debt conversion schemes or to capital from 
other sources. The regulations shown here are formal 
ones. But even formal regulations may have very dif- 
ferent effects in different countries because of dif- 
ferences in the prevailing bureaucratic culture, the 
speed with which applications are processed, and the 
extent of red tape. The effect of entry and exit regu- 
lations may also be influenced by graft and corruption, 
Which are impossible to quantify. 

Most risk ratings are numerical or alphabetical 
indexes. For numerical ratings, a higher number 
means lower risk. For alphabetical ratings, a letter 
Closer to the beginning of the alphabet means lower 
tisk. Readers should refer to the data sources for 
more details on the rating processes of the rating 
agencies. Risk ratings may be highly subjective, 
reflecting external perceptions that do not always 
capture the actual situation in a country. But these 
Subjective perceptions are the reality that policy- 
makers face in the climate they create for foreign pri- 
vate inflows. Countries that are not rated by credit 
risk rating agencies typically do not attract registered 
flows of private capital. The risk ratings presented 
here are included for their analytic usefulness and 
are not endorsed by the World Bank. 

The PRS Group's International Country Risk Guide 
(ICRG) collects information on 22 components of 
risk, groups it into three major categories (political, 
financial, and economic), and converts it into à sin- 


gle numerical risk assessment ranging from 0 to 100. 
Ratings below 50 are considered very high risk, and 
those above 80 very low risk. Ratings are updated 
every month. 

Institutional Investor country credit ratings are 
based on information provided by leading interna- 
tional banks. Responses are weighted using a for- 
mula that gives more importance to responses from 
banks with greater worldwide exposure and more 
sophisticated country analysis systems. Countries 
are rated on a scale of O to 100, and ratings are 
updated every six months. 

Euromoney country creditworthiness ratings are 
based on nine weighted categories (covering eco- 
nomic performance, political risk, debt, and access 
to financial and capital markets) that assess country 
risk. The ratings, also on a scale of 0 to 100, are 
based on polls of economists and political analysts 
supplemented by quantitative data such as debt 
ratios and access to capital markets. 

Ratings of sovereign forelgn and domestic cur- 
rency debt by Moody's Investors Service are pre- 
sented for obligations that extend longer than one 
year. These long-term ratings measure total expected 
credit loss over the life of the security; they are not 
intended to measure other risks in fixed income 
investment, such as market risk. 

Standard & Poor's ratings of sovereign long-term 
foreign and domestic currency debt are based on cur- 
rent information furnished by the issuer or obtained 
by Standard & Poor's from other sources it considers 
reliable, The ratings reflect several risk factors, such 
as the likelihood of default and the capacity and will 
ingness of the debtor to make timely payments of 
interest and repayments of principal in accordance 
with the terms of the obligation. The ratings measure 
the creditworthiness of the debtor and do not take into 
account exchange-related uncertainties for foreign 


currency debt. 


* Regulations on entry to emerging stock markets are 
evaluated using the following terms: free (no significant 
restrictions), relatively free (some registration proce- 
dures required to ensure repatriation rights), special 
classes (foreigners restricted to certain classes of 
stocks designated for foreign investors), authorized 
investors only (only approved foreign investors may buy 
stocks) and closed (closed or access severely 
restricted, as for nonresident nationals only). + Regula- 
tions on repatriation of Income (dividends, interest, and 
realized capital gains) and repatriation of capital from 
emerging markets are evaluated as free (repatriation 
done routinely) or restricted (repatriation requires regis- 
tration with or permission of a government agency that 
may restrict the timing of exchange release). 
* Composite international Country Risk Guide (ICRG) 
risk rating is an overall index, ranging from O to 100, 
based on 22 components of risk. * Institutional 
Investor credit rating ranks, from O to 100, the chances 
of a country's default. * Euromoney country credit- 
worthiness rating ranks, from O to 100, the riskiness 
of investing in an economy. * Moody's sovereign for- 
eign and domestic currency long-term debt rating 
assesses the risk of lending to governments. Aaa bonds 
are judged to be of the best quality and C bonds of the 
lowest quality. Numerical modifiers 1-3 are applied to 
classifications from Aa to B, with 1. indicating that the 
obligation ranks at the high end of its rating category. 
* Standard & Poor's soverelgn foreign and domestic 
currency long-term debt ratings are categorized as 
investment grade (AAA through BBB) and speculative 
grade (BB through C). Ratings from AA to CCC may be 
modified by the addition of a plus (+) or minus (-) sign 
to show relative standing within the rating category. 


RE TAGS TESESI 


Data on emerging stock mar- 
kets’ entry and exit regula- 
tions are from IFC's Emerging 
Stock Markets Factbook 
1998, Country risk and cred- 
itworthiness ratings are from 
several sources: the PRS 
Group's monthly International 
Country Risk Guide; the monthly Institutional Investor; 
the monthly Euromoney; Moody's Investors Service's 
Sovereign, Subnational and Sovereign-Guaranteed 
Issuers; and Standard & Poor's Sovereign List in Credit 


Week. 
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5.4 Financial depth and efficiency 


[ὁ credi Liquid QuasHiquid Ratio of bank Interest rate Spread over 
provided by liabilities liabilities liquid reserves to spread LIBOR 
banking sector ο. 

Lending minus Lending rate 
deposit rate minus LIBOR 
percentage percentage 

* points points. 
1990 1997 1990 1997 1990 1997 
one 6.7 24 72 167 184 ` 
13 20 1 


Ang Ξ 
Argentina 7.4 2.6 2.3 
Armenia _ 136 180 E | 
Australia 45. 18 45 42 9.9 
Austria 28 οι. 
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About the data 


Households and institutions save and invest inde- 
pendently. The financial system's role is to interme- 
diate between them and to cycle funds. Savers 
accumulate claims on financial institutions, which 
pass these funds to their final users. As an economy 
develops, this indirect lending by savers to investors 
becomes more efficient and gradually increases 
financial assets relative to GDP. This wealth allows 
increased saving and investment, facilitating and 
enhancing economic growth. As more specialized 
savings and financial institutions emerge, more 
financing instruments become available, reducing 
risks and costs to liability holders. As securities mar- 
kets mature, savers can invest their resources 
directly in financial assets issued by firms. 

The ratio of domestic credit provided by the bank- 
ing sector to GDP is used to measure the growth of 
the banking system because it reflects the extent to 
which savings are financial. Liquid liabilities include 
bank deposits of generally less than one year plus. 
currency. Their ratio to GDP indicates the ease with 
which their owners can use them to buy goods and 
services without incurring any cost. QuasHiquid lia- 
bilities are long-term deposits and assets—such as 
Certificates of deposit, commercial paper, and 
bonds—that can be converted into currency or 
demand deposits, but at a cost. 

No less important than the size and structure of 
the financial sector is its efficiency, as indicated by 
the margin between the cost of mobilizing liabilities 
and the earnings on assets. Small margins are cru- 
cial for economic growth because they lower interest 
rates and thus the overall cost of investment. Interest 
rates reflect the responsiveness of financial institu- 
tions to competition and price incentives. The inter- 
est rate spread, also known as the intermediation 
margin, is a summary measure of a banking system's 
efficiency. It may not be a reliable measure of effi- 
ciency to the extent that information about interest 
rates is inaccurate, banks do not monitor all bank 
managers, or the government sets deposit and lend- 
ing rates. The spread over LIBOR reflects the differ- 
ential between a country's lending rate and the 
London interbank offered rate (ignoring expected 
changes in the exchange rate). Interest rates are 
expressed as annual averages. 

In some countries financial markets are distorted 
by restrictions on foreign investment, selective credit 
controls, and controls on deposit and lending rates. 
Interest rates may reflect the diversion of resources 
to finance the public sector deficit through statutory 
reserve requirements and direct borrowing from the 


banking system. And where state-owned banks dom- 
inate the financial sector, noncommercial considera- 
tions may unduly influence credit allocation. 

The indicators in the table provide quantitative 
assessments of each country's financial sector, but 
qualitative assessments of policies, laws, and regu- 
lations are needed to analyze overall financial condi- 
tions. Recent events in East Asia highlight the risks 
of weak financial intermediation, poor corporate gov- 
ernance, and deficient government policies, including 
procyclical macroeconomic policy responses to large 
capital inflows. 

The accuracy of financial data depends on the 
quality of accounting systems, which are weak in 
some developing economies. Some of the indicators 
in the table are highly correlated, particularly the 
ratios of domestic credit, liquid liabilities, and quasi- 
liquid liabilities to GDP, because changes in liquid 
and quasi-liquid liabilities flow directly from changes 
in domestic credit. Moreover, the precise definition 
of the financial aggregates presented varies by coun- 
try. World Development Indicators 1999 introduces 
an additional indicator, the ratio of bank liquid 
reserves to bank assets, which captures the banking 
system's liquidity. In countries whose banking sys- 
tem is liquid, adverse macroeconomic conditions 
should be less likely to lead to banking and financial 
crises. Data on domestic credit and liquid and quasi- 
liquid liabilities are cited on an end-of-year basis. 

The indicators reported here do not capture the 
activities of the informal sector, which remains an 
source of finance in developing 
economies. Personal credit or credit extended 
through community-based pooling of assets may be 
the only source of credit available to small farmers, 
small businesses, or home-based producers. And in 


ncially repressed economies the rationing of for- 
ders to turn 


important 


fina 
mal credit forces many borrowers and len: 
to the informal market and self-financing. 


* Domestic credit provided by banking sector 
includes all credit to various sectors on a gross basis, 
with the exception of credit to the central government, 
which is net. The banking sector includes monetary 
authorities, deposit money banks, and other banking 
institutions for which data are available (including insti- 
tutions that do not accept transferable deposits but do 
incur such liabilities as time and savings deposits). 
Examples of other banking institutions include savings 
and mortgage loan institutions and building and loan 
associations. * Liquid liabilities are also known as 
broad money, or M3. They are the sum of currency and 
deposits in the central bank (MO), plus transferable 
deposits and electronic currency (M1), plus time and 
savings deposits, foreign currency transferable 
deposits, certificates of deposit, and securities repur- 
chase agreements (M2), plus travelers checks, foreign 
currency time deposits, commercial paper, and shares 
of mutual funds or market funds held by residents. 
* QuasHiquid liabilities are the M3 money supply less 
ΜΙ. * Ratio of bank liquid reserves to bank assets is 
the ratio of domestic currency holdings and deposits 
with the monetary authorities to claims on other gov- 
emments, nonfinancial public enterprises, the private 
sector, and other banking institutions. * Interest rate 
spread is the interest rate charged by banks on loans 
to prime customers minus the interest rate paid by com- 
mercial or similar banks for demand, time, or savings 
deposits. * Spread over LIBOR (London interbank 
offered rate) is the interest rate charged by banks on 
loans to prime customers minus LIBOR. LIBOR Is the 
most commonly recognized international interest rate 
and is quoted in several currencies. The average three- 
month LIBOR on U.S. dollar deposits is used here, 


eee ST 


Data on credit, liabilities, and 
interest rates are collected 
from central banks and finance 
ministries and reported in the 
print and electronic versions of 
the international Monetary 
Fund's International Financial 
Statistics. 
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Tax Taxes on Domestic taxes Export Import Highest marginal 
revenue income, on goods duties duties tax rate* 
profits, and and services 
capital gains 
% of value Individual Corporate 
added of industry rate on income rate 
and services imports % over $ % 
1997 1980 1997 1998 1998 1998 
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a. This copyrighted material is reprinted with permission from PricewaterhouseCoopers, 1301 Avenue of the ως 
E nth depart Ens Americas, New York, N.Y, 10019. Prior written consent from PricewaterhouseCoope 
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P about the dota ο ᾿Ὡ- 


Taxes are compulsory, unrequited payments made to 
governments by individuals, businesses, or institu- 
tions. They are considered unrequited because gov- 
emments provide nothing specifically in return for 
them, although they typically are used to provide 
goods or services to individuals or communities. The 
sources of the revenue received by governments and 
the relative contributions of these sources are deter- 
mined by policy choices about where and how to 
impose taxes and by changes in the structure of the 
economy. Tax policy may reflect concerns about dis- 
tributional effects, economic efficiency (including cor- 
rections for externalities), and the practical problems 
of administering a tax system. There is no ideal level 
of taxation. But taxes influence incentives, and thus 
the behavior of economic actors and country 
competitiveness. 

The level of taxation is typically measured by tax 
revenue as a share of GDP. Comparing levels of taxa- 
tion across countries provides a quick overview of the 
fiscal obligations and incentives facing the private 
Sector, In this table tax data measured in local cur- 
fencles are normalized by scaling variables in the 
same units to ease cross-country comparisons. The 
table refers only to central government data, which 
may considerably understate the total tax burden, par- 
ticularly in countries where provincial and municipal 
governments are large or have considerable tax 
authority. 

Low ratios of tax collections to GDP may reflect 
Weak administration and large-scale tax avoidance or 
evasion. They also may reflect the presence of a siz- 
able parallel economy with unrecorded and undis- 
Closed incomes. Tax collection ratios tend to rise with 
income, with more developed countries relying on 
taxes to finance a much broader range of social ser- 
Vices and social security than less developed coun- 
tries are able to provide. 

As countries develop, they typically expand their 
Capacity to tax residents directly, and indirect taxes 
become less important as a source of revenue. Thus 
the share of taxes on income, profits, and capital 
Bains is one measure of a tax system's level of devel- 
Opment. In the early stages of development govern 
ments tend to rely on indirect taxes because the 
administrative costs of collecting them are relatively 
low. The two main indirect taxes are international 
trade taxes (including customs revenues) and domes- 
tic taxes on goods and services. The table shows 
Nese domestic taxes as a percentage of value added 
in industry and services, Agriculture and mining are 
®xcluded from the denominator because indirect tax- 


ation of these sectors is usually negligible. What is 
missing here is a measure of the uniformity of these 
taxes across industries and along the value added 
chain of production. Without such data no clear infer- 
ences can be drawn about how neutral a tax system 
is between subsectors. “Surplus” revenues raised by 
some governments by charging higher prices for 
goods produced under monopoly by state-owned 
enterprises are not counted as tax revenues. 

Export and import duties are shown separately 
because their burdens on the economy (and thus 
growth) are likely to be high. Export duties, typically 
levied on primary (particularly agricultural) products, 
often take the place of direct taxes on income and 
profits, but they reduce the incentive to export and 
encourage a shift to other products. High import 
duties penalize consumers, create protective barri- 
ers—which promote higher-priced output and ineffi- 
cient production—and implicitly tax exports. By 
contrast, lower trade taxes enhance openness—to 
foreign competition, knowledge, technologies, and 
resources—energizing development in many ways. 
The economies growing fastest over the past 15 years 
have not relied on tax revenues from imports. Seeing 
this pattern, many developing countries have lowered 
tariffs over the past decade, and this trend is 
expected to continue. In some countries, such as 
members of the European Union, most customs 
duties are collected by a supranational authority; 
these revenues are not reported in the individual 
countries' accounts. 

The tax revenues collected by governments are the 
outcomes of systems that are often complex, con- 
taining many exceptions, exemptions, penalties, and 
other inducements that affect tax incidence and thus 
influence the decisions of workers, managers, and 
entrepreneurs. A potentially important influence on 
both domestic and international investors is à tax sys- 
tem's progressivity, as reflected in the highest mar- 
ginal tax rate on individual and corporate income. 
Figures for individual marginal tax rates generally refer 
to employment income. For some countries the high- 
est marginal tax rate is also the basic or flat rate, and 


other surtaxes, deductions, and the like may apply. 


* Tax revenue comprises compulsory, unrequited, non- 
repayable receipts collected by central governments for 
public purposes. It includes interest collected on tax 
arrears and penalties collected on nonpayment or late 
payment of taxes and is shown net of refunds and other 
corrective transactions. « Taxes on Income, profits, 
and capital gains include taxes levied by central gov- 
ernments on the actual or presumptive net income of 
individuals and profits of enterprises. Also included are 
taxes on capital gains, whether realized or not, on the 
sale of land, securities, and other assets. Social secu- 
rity contributions based on gross pay, payroll, or number 
of employees are not included, but social security con- 
tributions based on personal income after deductions 
and personal exemptions are included, + Domestic 
taxes on goods and services include all taxes and 
duties levied by central governments on the production, 
extraction, sale, transfer, leasing, or delivery of goods 
and rendering of services, or on the use of goods or per- 
mission to use goods or perform activities. These 
include general sales taxes, turnover or value added 
taxes, excise taxes, and motor vehicle taxes, « Export 
duties include all levies collected on goods at the point 
of export. Rebates on exported goods—that is, repay- 
ments of previously paid general consumption taxes, 
excise taxes, or import duties—should be deducted 
from the gross receipts of the appropriate taxes, not 
from export duty receipts. * Import duties comprise all 
levies collected on goods at the point of entry into the 
country. They include levies for revenue purposes or 
import protection, whether on a specific or ad valorem 
basis, as long as they are restricted to imported prod- 
ucts. * Highest marginal tax rate is the highest rate 
shown on the schedule of tax rates applied to the tax- 
able income of individuals and corporations, Also pre- 
sented are the income levels above which the highest 
marginal tax rates for individuals apply. 


ον ολ. 


The definitions used here are 
from the International Mone- 
tary Fund's (IMF) Manual on 
Government Finance Statistics 
(1986). Data on tax revenues 
are from print and electronic 
editions of the IMF's Govern- 
ment Finance Statistics Year: 
book. Data on individual and corporate tax rates are from 
PricewaterhouseCoopers's Individual Taxes: A World- 
wide Summary (19980) end Corporate Taxes: A 
Worldwide Summary (1998a). 
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Moldova IF υ 2 246 
Mongolia IF υ ie 
Morocco Ρ Us S ν 
Mozambique IF υ m 197 
Myanmar P D. 
Namibia P U 
Nepal P U i 
Netherlands FL υ 216 
New Zealand IF ur p n 
Nicaragua - MF U 580 254 
Niger P Ve 394 
Nigeria i MF D E 
Norway. MF U. BIB gat 
Oman P U 
Pakistan MF U s, s 
Panama P υ 119 145 
Papua New Guinea IF απ, 280 204 

pu ir T 
Paraguay F υ A 
Peru IF U.. ο 
Philippines IF V 187 
Poland MF υ ον my | 
Portugal FL U 127 5 
Puerto Rico - " 
Romania MF DS 
Russian Federation MF UU. 
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5.6 Relative prices and exchange rates 


Exchange rate | Official | Ratio of | Real Purchasing Interest rate Key 
arrangement exchange |official to | effective power parity agricultural 
rate parallel |exchange conversion producer 
exchange| rate factor prices 
rate 
local local currency Wheat Maize 
currency units to Deposit Lending. Real $ per $ per 
* * * metric ton — metric ton 
1997 1997 1997 1995 1995 
95 2 x 267 172 
5.8 
9.9 23.9 6.1 
3.5 6.3 48 we 
13.4 18.7 11.3 109 
132 20.0 9.4 194 
154 20.0 11.3 217 
40 6.1 3.6 227 
14,2 12.0 2.8 " 
6.9 371.5 * H 209 
94 99 25 7.0 5.1 142 
24 24 . 10 45 4.8 880 
10.0 15.3 
0.0 94.8 55 x 
53.6 2341 78 29.2 7.8 
99 119 105 13.6 7.8 
90.4 133.1 FS . : 
i 41 69 15.3 10.7 M 
A PON 0.4 » 3 291 
15147 712881 79.5 M ^ 169 
00. 1,473.0 k ᾿ ' 
109.6 2948 118 21.4 13.8 
0.0 08 182 49.1 27.2 
3.2 3.4 z 3s 3 dh 
408: 326. 38 6.6 42 186 
10 10 s 8.4 6.7 127 
0.5 63 196 71.6 45.7 153 54 
KS 9.7 τ πε i "E E 
160 3 .2118 147 191 -14.1 
4861 23593 99 15.2 9.6 
143 57.2 a 5 Ν 367 416. 


Zambia 117.0 ^ 159 56714 345 46.7 169 


11 39 186 326 9.5 224 


Note: Exchange rate arrangements are given for the end of the year in 1997. Exchange rate ificati flexibil 
i clas: : - = diam d 
Exchange rate structures: D = dual exchange rates, M = multiple exchange rates, U - uiid το. FL = flexibility limited, IF = independent floating, MF = managed floating, P = pegged 
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STATES AND MA 


About the data 


In a market-based economy the choices households, 
producers, and governments make about the alloca- 
tion of resources are influenced by relative prices— 
the real exchange rate, real wages, real interest rates, 
and commodity prices. Relative prices also reflect, to 
a large extent, the choices of these agents. Thus rel- 
ative prices convey vital information about the inter- 
action of economic agents in an economy and with the 
rest of the world. 

The exchange rate is the price of one currency in 
terms of another. Official exchange rates and 
exchange rate arrangements are established by gov- 
ernments. Parallel, or "black market," exchange rates 
reflect unofficial rates negotiated by traders and are 
by their nature difficult to measure. Parallel exchange 
rate markets often account for only a small share of 
transactions and so may be both thin and volatile. But 
in countries with weak policies and financial systems 
they often represent the "going" rate. The parallel 
rates reported here are collected by Currency Data & 
Intelligence from a variety of sources, some within the 
country and some outside but doing business with 
entities based in the country. 

Real effective exchange rates are derived by deflat- 
ing a trade-weighted average of the nominal exchange 
rates that apply between trading partners. For most 
industrial countries the weights are based on trade in 
manufactured goods with other industrial countries 
during 1989-91, and an index of relative, normalized 
unit labor costs is used as the deflator. (Normalization 
smooths a time series by removing short-term fluctu- 
ations while retaining changes of a large amplitude 
over the longer economic cycle.) For other countries, 
prior to 1990, the weights take into account trade in 
manufactured and primary products during 1980-82; 
from January 1990 onward weights are based on 
trade in manufactured and primary products during 
1988-90, and an index of relative changes in con- 
sumer prices is used as the deflator. An increase In 
the real effective exchange rate represents an appre- 
ciation of the local currency. Because of conceptual 
and data limitations, changes in real effective 
exchange rates should be interpreted with caution. 

The official or market exchange rate is often used 
to compare prices in different currencies, but 
because market imperfections are extensive and 
exchange rates reflect at best the relative prices of 
tradables, the volume of goods and services that a 
U.S. dollar buys in the United States may not corre- 
Spond to what a U.S. dollar converted to another coun- 
try's currency at the official exchange rate would buy 
in that country, The alternative approach is to convert 


national currency estimates of GNP to a common cur- 
rency by using conversion factors that reflect equiva- 
lent purchasing power. Purchasing power parity (PPP) 
conversion factors are based on price and expenditure 
surveys conducted by the International Comparison 
Programme (ICP) and represent the conversion fac- 
tors applied to equalize price levels across countries. 
See About the data for tables 4.11 and 4.12 for fur- 
ther discussion of the PPP conversion factor. 

Many interest rates coexist in an economy, reflect- 
ing competitive conditions, the terms governing loans 
and deposits, and differences in the position and sta- 
tus of creditors and debtors. In some economies inter- 
est rates are set by regulation or administrative fiat. 
In economies with imperfect markets or where 
reported nominal rates are not indicative of effective 
rates, it may be difficult to obtain data on interest 
rates that reflect actual market transactions. Deposit 
and lending rates are collected by the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) as representative interest rates 
offered by banks to resident customers. The terms 
and conditions attached to these rates differ by coun- 
try, however, limiting their comparability. Real interest 
rates are calculated by adjusting nominal rates by an 
estimate of the inflation rate in the economy. A nega- 
tive real interest rate indicates a loss in the purchas- 
ing power of the principal. The real interest rates in 
the table are calculated as ({-- P) /(1 + P), where iis 
the nominal interest rate and Pis the inflation rate (as 
measured by the GDP deflator). 

The table also shows prices for two key agricultural 
commodities, wheat and maize. Prices received by 
farmers, as used here, are important determinants of 
the type and volume of agricultural production. In the- 
ory these prices should refer to national average farm- 
gate, or first-point-of-sale, transactions. But depending 
on the country's institutional arrangements—that is, 
whether it relies on market wholesale prices, govern- 
mentfixed prices, or support prices—the data might 
not always refer to the same selling points. These data 
come from the Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO), and most originated from official country publi- 
cations or from FAO questionnaires. As the data show, 
prices received by farmers often are not equalized 
across international markets (even after adjusting for 
freight, transport, and insurance costs and differences. 
in quality). Market imperfections such as taxes, sub- 
sidies, and trade barriers drive a wedge between 
domestic and international prices. 


* Exchange rate arrangement describes the arrange- 
ment that an IMF member country has furnished to the 
IMF under article IV, section 2(a) of the IMF's Articles of 
Agreement. Exchange rate classification indicates how 
the exchange rate Is determined in the main market when 
there is more than one market: pegged (to a single cur- 
rency or composite of currencies), flexibility limited, or 
floating (managed or independent). Exchange rate struc- 
ture shows whether countries have unitary, dual, or mul- 
tiple exchange rates. + Official exchange rate refers to 
the actual, principal exchange rate and is an annual aver- 
age based on monthly averages (local currency units rel- 
ative to the U.S. dollar) determined by country authorities 
or on rates determined largely by market forces in the 
legally sanctioned exchange market. + Ratio of official 
to parallel exchange rate measures the premium peo- 
ple must pay, relative to the official exchange rate, to 
exchange the domestic currency for dollars in the black 
market. » Real effective exchange rate is the nominal 
effective exchange rate (a measure of the value of a cur- 
rency against a weighted average of several foreign cur- 
rencles) divided by a price deflator or index of costs. 
* Purchasing power parity conversion factor is the 
number of units of a country’s currency required to buy 
the same amounts of goods and services in the domes- 
tic market as $1 would buy in the United States. 
* Deposit Interest rate is the rate paid by commercial 
or similar banks for demand, time, or savings deposits. 
* Lending interest rate is the rate charged by banks on 
loans to prime customers. * Real Interest rate is the 
lending interest rate adjusted for inflation as measured 
by the GDP deflator. * Key agricultural producer prices. 
are domestic producer prices converted to U.S. dollars 
using the official exchange rate. 


Information on exchange rate 
arrangements is from the 
IMF's Exchange Arrangements 
and Exchange Restrictions 
Annual Report, 1998. Official 
and real effective exchange 
rates and deposit and lending 
rates are from the IMF's 
International Financial Statistics. Estimates of parallel 
market exchange rates are from Currency Data & 
Intelligence's Global Currency Report. PPP conversion 
factors are from the ICP and World Bank staff esti- 
mates. Real interest rates are calculated using World 
Bank data on the GDP deflator. Agricultural price data 
are from the FAO's Production Yearbook. 
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5.7|Defense expenditures and trade in arms 


ex res Armed forces Arms trade 
Military expenditui seater 
Exports Imports 
% οί % of 
total exports total imports 
19856 1995 1985 1995 
0.0 0.0 0.0 
0.0 0.0 5.1 
0.0 0.0 118.0 
1.0 0.3 55 
αἱ 0.0 x 
0.6 0.1 3.6 
0.9 0.1 0.1 
E 0.0 5 
0.0 0,0 2.2 
κ 4.0 i 
0.7 0.1 0.7 
0.0 0.0 3.0 
0.0 0.0 0.7 
ä 0.0 
0.0 0.0 1.7 
1.3 0.0 0.4 
47 28 7.3 
à 0.0 0.0 6.0 
Burundi 0.0 0.0 2.6 
0.0 0.0 5 
Cameroon L9. 0.0 0.0 17 
17 0.6 0.1 0.1 
Central African Republic 5 A 0.0 0.0 0.0 
0.6 0.9 0.0 0.0 12.0 
29 18 2.1 0.0 0.7 
07 04 
Hong Kong, China a κ. ps E os ” E 
οἱ ..66 146 0.6 0.9 0.0 0.0 0.5 
Congo, Dem. Rep. 62 49 05 0.3 0.0 0.0 5.0 
x 18 10 19 1.0 0.0 0.0 6.7 
Costa Rica δι 8 0.8 0.6 0.0 0.0 18 
Croatia 5 27 5 0.0 E 
— 7.0 13 0.1 0.0 274 
Czech Republic x 1.2 " 0.6 ” 
1.0 0.9 01 0.0 0.6 
Dominican Republic ‘0.9 0.7 0.0 0.0 0.7 
14 14 0.0 0.0 4.0 
29 24 4.9 0.0 30.9 
2.8 0.9 0.0 0.0 12.5 
5 " 0.0 
κ. οι a 0.0 η 
12 ,..05,....90 0.0 80.6 
16 12 0.0 0.0 0.8 
2.3 1.9 7.0 0.8 ,.04 
i dur 19 0.0 0.0 11.7 
1 0.3 0.2 0.0 0.0 10.8 
5 " 0.2 " 0.0 
= κ. | 3 0.2 - 
τ. ST, 0.3 0.1 0.0 0.0 0.0 
ea 213 5.1 4.8 0.7 0.1 2.9 
ο Ίος ae ος" 1.0 0.0 0.0 2.6 
a aer" 28 42. πα 0.4 0.0 0.0 20.8 
epee sa aaa te 11 2 2.6 1.4 0.0 0.0 41.0 
Haiti — 5. B un 02 0.0 0.0 0.0 23 
Honduras. 21 18 15 0.9 0.0 0.0 34 
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Military expenditures Armed forces Arms trade 
personnel 
Exports Imports 
% of * of central Total * of * of Χο 
GNP government expenditure thousands labor force total exports. total imports 


1985 1995 1985 1995 1985 1995 1985 1995 1985 1995 


Hungary, . Dau. πο (0.9 
India ιο 0.0 16.3 12 
indonesia — 0.0 16 0.4 
Iran, Islamic Rep... "XO 172 22 
[LM EU 46.4 0.0 
ο ρω. 00 294... 00 
Israel |... ΑΛ 10.9 14 
May 01 03. 04 
Jamaica “0.0 09 0.0 
Japan 0.8 0.2 
Jordan 229. 19 
Kazakhstan A 7.2 
Kenya - 0.7 0.3 
Korea, Dem. Rep. | 221 5.8 
Korea, Rep. 15 0.8 
Kuwait — 6.2 11.6 
Kyrgyz Republio ΜΡ 
Lao POR , 488 0.0 
Latvia u. 0.3 
Lebanon 23. 05 
Lesotho ος 00 
Libya 39.0 0.0 
Lithuania : 0.2 
Macedonia, FYR E 0.0 
Madagascar e. 10 
Malawi „48 90 
Malawi, 3s a 
33 0.0 

.99.......... 9.0. 

0.0 0.0 

Mexico M 28 E ὃς 
Moldova eae tn a 
63.7 0.0 

$ 0.8 

“440.0 

Αα ρα ο σα 104 
Netherlands — 0.0 13 0.3 
New Zealand 71 "290 00 
: 0.0 0.0 

38 00 

12 04 

44 108 

8.0 42 

“07 0.0 

1.0 0.0 

40 00 

38 3.0 

07. 03 
42.03. 

0.0 


Russian Federation 
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Military expenditures Armed forces Arms trade 
personnel 
Exports Imports 
% of % of central Total *of % of % of 
GNP government expenditure thousands labor force total exports total imports 


1985 1995 1985 1995 1985 1995 1985 1995 1985 1995 
ο 299 1 NN ud. ΟΦ 10 0.0 0.0 0.0 


Rwa 
Saudi Arabia 27.0 410. 80 176 20 28 0.0 0.0 30.1 
Senegal — πας dd 48 14 0.6 0.4 0.0 0.0 0.6 
Sierra Leone — — BO. S289) τα 14 0.3 0.8 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Singspore OA 7Ο 24.0 56 60 46 39 0.2 0.0 0.5 
Slovak Replies sus SS $4 52 s 18 E OS 
Slovenia | d “ 15 A 35 E 10 m 1.0 ο 0.1 "M 
South Africa — 5 — 22; 446 Gr 95). 100 0.8 0.7 0.5 0.4 0.2 
Spain 16 69 5.6 314 210 21 12 2.4 01 0.6 
Sri Lanka 4.6 B4 157 22... 340 04 14 0.0 0.0 1.6 
6.6 au 376 65 589 0.8 0.9 0.0 0.0 78 
28 61 5.8 69 51 16 14 0.6 0.4 0.3 
“16 ο 160 23 29 0.7 08 1.2 0.1 2.4 
7.2 42.0 " 402 320 1898 7.6 0.0 0.0 37.8 
‘37 5 rs $ 8 * 04 is 14 τ 
18 128 84 43 35 0.4 0.2 0.0 0.0 38 
28 197 15.2 235 288 08 08 0.0 0.0 24 
23 69 102 T 12 05 07 0.0 0.0 0.0 
$ 17 " 40 2 8 0.4 0.6 0.0 0.0 0.0 
360 20: 88 6.3 38 35 15 11 0.0 0.0 112 
46 40 179 ^ 17.6 814 805 8.8 28 1.5 0.3 44 
E 17 - $ e 21 ΜΙ 141 5 0.0 " 
20 23 156 183 15 52 02 0.5 0.0 0.0 341 
p. rog τῳ 78 ες B » 18 " 14 È 
6.7 48 435 384 44 60 61 51 0.0 0.0 34 
54. 304 - 126 72 334 298 12 0.8 1.6 24 0.7 
U tates i 61 38 257 17.4 2244 1620 19 12 6.3 2.7 0.5 
Urgimy ^ ied on .-9 24 106 73 30 25 24 17 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Uzbekistan οι TIS 38 EN E 21 - 0.2 - 0.3 E 
Venezela — 24; απ 9.2 63 71 75 12 0.9 0.0 0.0 6.5 
ο... 4... 26 102: 169 4.027 8590 86 15 21 | 00  . 943 
A97 θά κ 58 ὦ 14 " 0.0 a dA. 
mer. eB. -. $ 12.6 16 22 0.6 0.6 0.0 0.0 4.6 06, 
AMT 40 144. 105 46 40 12 0.8 0.0 0.0 0.0 09... 


World 


2.8w 18.1w 9.9w 22,790t 2.7w 0.7w 27w 07w 


Note: Data for some countries are based on partial or uncertain data or rough estimates; see ACDA 1997. 
a. Data prior to 1990 refer to the Federal Republic of Germany before unification. b. U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agency aggregates. 
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About the data 


Although national defense is an important function of 
government and security from external threats con- 
tributes to economic development, high levels of 
defense spending burden the economy and may 
impede growth. Comparisons of defense spending 
between countries should take into account the many 
factors that influence perceptions of vulnerability and 
risk, including historical and cultural traditions, the 
length of borders that need defending, the quality of 
relations with neighbors, and the role of the armed 
forces in the body politic. 

Although the traditional secrecy shrouding data on 
defense spending and trade in arms is gradually lift- 
ing, data from governments are often incomplete and 
unreliable. Even in countries where parliaments vigi- 
lantly review government budgets and spending, 
defense spending and trade in arms often do not 
receive close scrutiny. Finance ministries also may 
not exercise due oversight, particularly in countries 
where the armed forces have a strong political voice. 
For a detailed critique of the quality of such data see 
Ball (1984) and Happe and Wakeman-Linn (1994). 
Monetary Fund's (IMF) 
Government Finance Statistics is the primary source 


The International 


of data on defense spending. It uses a consistent def- 
inition of defense spending based on the United 
Nations' classification of the functions of government 
and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) def- 
inition. The IMF checks data on defense spending for 
broad consistency with other macroeconomic data 
reported to it but is not always able to verify the accu- 
racy and completeness of such data. Moreover, coun- 
try coverage is affected by delays or failure to report 
data. Thus most researchers supplement the IMF's 
data with independent assessments by organizations 
Such as the U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency (ACDA), the Stockholm International Peace 
Research Institute (SIPRI), and the International 
Institute for Strategic Studies (IISS). However, these 
agencies rely heavily on reporting by governments, on 
Confidential intelligence estimates of varying quality, 
on sources that they do not or cannot reveal, and on 
one another's publications. Data in this table are from 
the ACDA. 

Definitions of military spending differ depending on 
whether they include civil defense, reserves and aux- 
ary forces, police and paramilitary forces, dual- 
Purpose forces such as military and civilian police, 
military grants in kind, pensions for military person- 
nel, and social security contributions paid by one part 
9f government to another. Official government data 
May omit parts of military spending, disguise financ- 


ing through extrabudgetary accounts or unrecorded 
use of foreign exchange receipts, or fail to include mil- 
itary assistance or secret military equipment imports. 
Current spending is more likely to be reported than 
capital spending. In some cases a more accurate esti- 
mate of military spending can be obtained by adding 
the value of estimated arms imports and nominal mil- 
itary expenditures. This method may understate or 
overstate spending in a particular year, however, 
because payments for arms may not coincide with 
deliveries. 

Data on armed forces refer to active-duty military 
personnel, including paramilitary forces. These data 
exclude payments to civilians from the defense bud- 
get and so are not consistent with the data on military 
spending. Moreover, because they exclude payments 
to personnel not on active duty, they underestimate 
the share of the labor force that works for the defense 
establishment. Because governments rarely report 
the size of their armed forces, such data typically 
come from intelligence sources. The ACDA attributes 
its data to unspecified U.S. government sources. 

The Standard International Trade Classification 
does not clearly distinguish trade in military goods. 
For this and other reasons, customs-based data on 
trade in arms are of little use, so most compilers rely 
on trade publications, confidential government infor- 
mation on third-country trade, and other sources. The 
construction of defense production facilities and 
licensing fees paid for the production of arms are 
included in trade data when they are specified in mil- 
itary transfer agreements. Grants in kind are usually 
included as well. Definitional issues include treatment 
of dual-use equipment such as aircraft, use of military 
establishments such as schools and hospitals by civil- 
ians, and purchases by nongovernment buyers. ACDA 
data do not include arms supplied to subnational 
groups. Valuation problems arise when data are 
reported in volume terms and the purchase price 
must be estimated, Differences between sources 
may reflect reporting lags or differences in the period 
covered. Most compilers revise their time-series data 
regularly, so estimates for the same year may not be 
consistent between publication dates. 

For more information see the ACDA's World Military 
Expenditures and Arms Transfers 1996 (1997). 


* Military expenditures for NATO countries are 
based on the NATO definition, which covers military- 
related expenditures of the defense ministry (includ- 
ing recruiting, training, and the 
purchase of military supplies and equipment) and 
other ministries. Civiliantype expenditures of the 
defense ministry are excluded. Military assistance Is 
included in the expenditures of the donor country, and 
purchases of military equipment on credit are 
included at the time the debt is incurred, not at the 
time of payment. Data for other countries generally 
cover expenditures of the ministry of defense 
(excluded are expenditures on public order and safety, 
which are classified separately). + Armed forces per- 
sonnel refers to active-duty military personnel, includ- 
ing paramilitary forces if those forces resemble 
regular units in their organization, equipment, train- 
ing, or mission. » Arms trade is exports and imports 
of military equipment usually referred to as “conven- 
tional," including weapons of war, parts thereof, 
ammunition, support equipment, and other com- 
modities designed for military use. See About the data 


construction, 


for more details. 


Data on military expenditures, 
armed forces, and arms trade 
are from the ACDA's World 


Military Expenditures and 
Arms Transfers 1996 (1997). 
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6.8: State-owned enterprises 


Benin... 
Bolivia 


Bosnia and H 


Botswana 
BI 


Burundi 
Cami 
Cameroon 


Economic Investment Credit Net financial 
activity flows from 
government 
36 of gross 36 of gross 
domestic domestic 
% of GDP investment credit % of GDP 


1985-90 1990-96 | 1985-90 1990-96 | 1985-90 1990-96 


.260 123 . 64. -76* 


7165" 232 760. -0.3° 
E 44.06} 
38.9 


0.0 
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Overall Employment Proceeds 
balance from 
before privati- 
transfers zation 
% of GDP % of total $ millions 


-3.1 


08 


19 


0.1 


0.1 


το. 


7.2 2.3» 


2i gas 
33 
32.1 ^6 
4B* - 
7.7 
13.8 
25.1 
3434 
0.5 


1985-90 1990-96 | 1985-90 1990-96 | 1985-90 1990-96 | 1990-97 


58» P 
34,3014. 
8773. 

64. 

42 


a4 


903.8 
74 17,0360 


54614. 
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Economic Investment Credit Net financial Overall Employment Proceeds 
activity flows from balance from 
government before privati- 
transfers. zation 
* of gross * of gross 
domestic domestic 
% of GDP investment credit % of GDP * of GDP % of total $ millions 


1985-90 1990-96 | 1985-90 1990-96 | 1985-90 1990-96 | 1985-90 1990-96 | 1985-90 1990-96 | 1985-90 1990-96 | 1990-97 


Hungary E z ..12,203.3 

India 134 134 81* 7,073.0 

Indonesia 14.5 12 5,1628 

fran, Islamic Rep. 

Irag 

Ireland 

Israel i 

Italy RA 

Jamaica μας 

Japan i 

e 5,797.6 

Kazakhstan .. ας 

Kenya 11.6 

Korea, Dem. Rep. ss 

Korea, Rep. 10.3 5 

Kuwait HU 

Kyrgyz Republic 320 

Lee PDR 4314 

Latvia 

Lebanon 

Lesotho » 

s "899.8. 
Lithuania 601.5 

Macedonia, FYR = 
Madagascar Ἐς "10.8 

Kaa 43* 10,029.6 

Malaysia" 21.9 

Mali 14 

Mauritania η ων f EES EFL IE m n 

Mauritius 1.9 5 ο 4 "ἃ 38 24 30,460.5 

Mexico! 6.7 I 1.6 

Moldova iid 

ped 8 109.6 

Morocco 16.8^ 

Mozambique 

τ, ui 
Namibia 

nepal . 

Netherlands ΠΠ 
New Zealand Pus 
Nicaragua E LE 
Niger 51 i 
Nigeria $01 
norway, 1,951.0 
man ] 823.8 
Pakistan d pe 
panama 18 42.0 
Papua New Guinea és 74775 
μμ 45 3,730.0 
ο MM ΠΝ 5,846.0 
Philippines 23. 

Poland x 
Portugal ^ Y 
Puerto Rico 1,001.6 
Romania 


Russian Federation 
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Economic Investment Credit Net financial Overall Employment Proceeds 
activity flows from balance from 
government before privati- 
transfers zatlon 
% of gross * of gross 
domestic domestic 
% of GDP investment credit % of GDP % of GDP % of total $ millions 


1985-90 1990-96 | 1985-90 1990-96 | 1985-90 1990-96 | 1985-90 1990-96 | 1985-90 1990-96 | 1985-90 1990-96 | 1990-97 


10 


TM MOM ty 


124 7233 
Switzerland _ A 
Tajikistan ae is 5 
San baie E -. 214 
Thailand. 23 03  -04  -03 - 09) 
z 2. 16: E - 
Trinidad and Tobago. 6.5 0.0 - 0.7» 
JH - 
47 16 -22 -66 87 29 
492 
United Arab Emirates 
did 235 ECT] * M " 170. 
Uzbekistan 5 x 3 m i 212.0 | 
= a) x = 59444 
26. 
Yemen Rep. s 
9217. 
Zambia E " p E A72. 
108. 113 — δα oe s " s 978. 


Note: Data are averages for the period shown except for proceeds from privatization, for which the data refer to the total for the period. 

a. Selected major state-owned enterprises only. b. Includes financial state-owned enterprises. ο. Data for 1985-90 refer to the 10 largest state-owned enterprises. Data for 1990-96 refer 19 
210 enterprises. d. As a percentage of formal sector employment. e. Nonoperating revenue before 1989 is split between current transfers and grants. All nonoperating revenue since 1989 is 
classified as current transfers. f. Data refer to industrial state-owned enterprises. g. Data refer to central Public enterprises only. h. Data prior to 1991 have not been shown because of lack 
of consistency. |. Data for economic activity and employment refer to nonfinancial enterprises in both the controlled and the noncontrolled sectors. Data on investment through 1986 refer to 
nonfinancial enterprises in both the controlled and the noncontrolled sectors. Data since 1987. include financial enterprises in the noncontrolled sector. Data on overall balances before trans 
fers and net financial flows from government refer only to nonfinancial enterprises in the controlled sector. j. Data refer to state- and majority state-owned enterprises in 1990-97. 
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About the data 


State-owned enterprises are government-owned or -con- 
trolled economic entities that generate most of their rev- 
enue by selling goods and services. This definition 
encompasses commercial enterprises directly operated 
by a government department and those in which the gov- 
ernment holds a majority of shares directly or indirectly 
through other state enterprises. It also includes enter- 
prises in which the state holds a minority of shares ifthe 
distribution of the remaining shares leaves the govern- 
ment with effective control. It excludes public sector 
activity—such as education, health services, and road 
construction and maintenance—that is financed in 
other ways, usually from the government's general rev- 
enue. Because financial enterprises are of a different 
nature, they have generally been excluded from the data 
on state enterprises. 

The definition of a state enterprise varies among 
countries and within countries over time. In exceptional 
cases governments include noncommercial activities, 
such as agricultural research institutes, in their data on 
state enterprises. But more often they omit activities 
that clearly are state enterprises. The most common 
omissions occur when governments use a narrow defi- 
nition of state enterprises—for example, by excluding 
those with a particular legal form (such as departmen- 
tal enterprises), those owned by local governments (typ- 
ically utilities), or those considered unimportant in terms 
of size or need for fiscal resources. Accordingly, data on 
State enterprises tend to underestimate their relative 
importance in the economy. 

Although attempts have been made to correct for dif- 
ferences in definitions and coverage across countries, 
inconsistencies remain. These cases are detalled in the 
Country notes in the World Bank's Bureaucrats in 
Business (19950). The state enterprises covered in the 
table are limited to central or federal government enter- 
prises because data on enterprises owned by local gov- 
ernments are extremely limited. Another weakness in 
the datais that many state enterprises do not follow gen- 
erally accepted accounting principles, so accounting 
rules can vary by country and enterprise. In many cases 
Small state enterprises are not audited by internation- 
ally accredited accounting firms, so there may be no 
independent check on their record keeping and 
reporting, 

To aid in assessing the importance of government 
Ownership, the table includes three measures of the 
economic size of state enterprises: share in economic 
activity, share in investment, and share in employment. 
Indicators that measure the performance of state enter- 
Prises and their effect on the macroeconomy and growth 
include credit, net financial flows from government, and 


overall balance before transfers, These indic: do 
not, however, allow analysis of the relative efficiency οί 
State enterprises and private firms because not enough 
data are available on ownership by economic sector. 
Data in the table are period averages for 1985-90 and 
1990-96. The updating of data has necessitated revi 
sions to earlier years to ensure consistency over the 
time series. For the more recent period World Develop- 
ment Indicators 1999 includes data for 11 more 
economies than last year's edition. 

Data on proceeds from privatization are included in 
the table because privatization—that is, the transfer of 
productive assets from the public to the private sector— 
has been one of the defining economic changes of the 
1980s and 19905. Direct sales are the most common 
privatization method, accounting for more than half of 
privatization revenues in 1997. Direct sales enable gov- 
ernments to attract strategic investors who can transfer 
capital, technology, and managerial knowhow to newly 
privatized enterprises. Share issues in domestic and 
international capital markets are the second most com- 
mon method, accounting for most of the remaining. 
sales. 

Large sales proceeds do not necessarily imply major 
changes in the control of stock of state-owned enter- 
prises. For example, selling equity may not change effec- 
tive control. It may only generate revenue, with no gains 
in efficiency. A preliminary analysis suggests that the 
increase in proceeds from privatization in recent years 
is due to a larger number of countries privatizing à few 
firms rather than to a radical restructuring of ownership 
in many countries (Haggarty and Shirley 1997). 


Definitions 


* Economic activity is the value added of state enter- 
prises, estimated as their sales revenue minus the 
cost of their intermediate inputs, or as the sum of their 
operating surplus (balance) and wage payments. 
* Investment refers to fixed capital formation by 
state enterprises. + Credit is credit extended to state 
enterprises by domestic financial institutions. « Net 
financial flows from government is the difference 
between total financial flows from the government to 
state enterprises (including government loans, equity, 
and subsidies) and total flows from state enterprises 
to the government (Including dividends and taxes). 
Taxes paid by state enterprises are treated as a trans- 
fer of financial resources to the government. 
* Overall balance before transfers is the sum of net 
operating and net nonoperating revenues minus net 
capital expenditure. Net operating revenues (or oper- 
ating surplus or balance) refer to gross operating 
profits, or operating revenues, minus the costs of 
intermediate inputs, wages, factor rentals, and depre- 
ciation. « Employment for many countries refers to 
the share of full-time state enterprise employees in 
total employment, but for some it refers to employ- 
ment only in selected state enterprises, including 
financial ones, and for others it refers to employment. 
as a share of total formal sector employment. Thus 
the data on state enterprise employment are not 
directly comparable, + Proceeds from privatization 
include all sales of public assets to private entities 
through public offers, direct sales, management and 
employee buyouts, concessions or licensing agree- 
ments, and joint ventures. 


eA ο. 


Data on state enterprises were 
collected from World Bank 
member country central 

banks, finance ministries, 

enterprises, and World Bank 
and International Monetary 
Fund reports. These data were 
then collated into a database 
for the World Bank Policy Research Report Bureaucrats 
in Business: The Economics and Politics of Government 
Ownership (1995b). Updates to this database have 
been made for several economies. Data on privatization 
are from the World Bank's Global Development Finance 
1999 CD-ROM. Data on credit are from the International 
Monetary Fund's International Financial Statistics. 
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Roads Railways Air 
Passenger- Goods 
Goods km per transported Diesel 
transported PPP ton-km per PPP locomotives Aircraft Passengers Air freight 
Paved roads Normalized million $ million $ million available departures carried million 
% road index ton-km of GDP of GDP * thousands thousands ton-km 
1997 1996 1996 1996 


1997 1997 1997 


Albania pr - 3 1 13 
ae 45 3,494 16 
ae 8 585 62 
Es 131 7,913 177 
..30 i » 
371 30,075 1,834 
89 118 4,719 192 
20 1,233 28 
en & 13 1,252 136 
626,034 93 32 843 5. 
δις, 165 5,174 591 — 
2 75 16 
via 32 1,784 47 
Bosnia and Herzegovina ῃ E» VENE qm: - 5 5 5 
Botswana, UT : ag 1 E: E 4 104 ΡΝ 
Brazil em m 484 22,012 1,645 
Bul TT : 5 ..«ᾱ4 210151. 80 14 718 24 
Burkina Faso | . TEIRRA e 3 138 17 
1 9 0 
Cambodia " 
68 4 362 42 
306 22,856 1,781 
2 75 16 
2 93 16 
65 94 3,622 806 
82 493 51,770 1,689 
195 8,342 311 
15 4 178 43 
35 5 253 17 
Costa Rica 50 21 918 45 
53 5 179 17 
h 2 36,9589 : 63 15 727 2 
Ἔν P m Ae 53 14 929 
Czech Republic ; κ "86 21 1.394 
f s „14,5 5 108 5.892 
Dominican Republic . B » 1 30 
23 1,925 
4 4,282 
Eritrea 2 1,809. 
E 80 5 149 
Ethiopia 2 να Ere ew 25 L5 
88 103 5,598 
93 550 41,253 
89 7 431 
34 3 152 
92 567 40,118 
3 197 
92 6,396 
5 300 
1 36 
1 21 g 


Honduras 
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Roads Railways Air 
Passenger- Goods 
Goods km per transported Diesel 
transported PPP ton-km per PPP locomotives Aircraft Passengers Air freight 
Paved roads Normalized million $ million $ million available departures carried million 
* road index ton-km of GDP of GDP * thousands thousands ton km 
1997 1997 1997 1996 
Hungary 43.4 164 m. 25 
India 45.7 671 
Indonesia 46.3 180 
Iran, Islamic Rep. 50.0 
Iraq 86.0 
Ireland 94.1 
Israel 100.0 
Italy 100.0 
Jamaica 70.7 
Japan 74.3 
Jordan 100.0 
Kazakhstan 82.8 
Kenya 13.9 
Korea, Dem. Rep. 6.4 
Korea, Rep. 74.0 
Kuwait 80.6 
Kyrgyz Republic 91.1 
Lao PDR 13.8 
Latvia 38.3 
Lebanon 95.0 
Lesotho 17.9 
Libya 57.1 
Lithuania 88.8 
Macedonia, FYR 63.8 
Madagascar 11.6 
Malawi 19.0 
Malaysia 75.1 
Mali 12.1 
Mauritania ] 11.3 
Mauritius 93.0 
Mexico 37.4 
Moldova 87.3 
Mongolia 3.4 
Morocco 51.8 
Mozambique 187 
Myanmar 122 
Namibia 8.3 
Nepal — 41.5 
Netherlands 90.0 
New Zealand 58.1 
Nicaragua 10.1 
Niger 7.9 
Nigeria 18.8 
Norway — 74.0 
Oman 30.0 
Pakistan 58.0 
Panama ^ 33.6 
Papua New Guinea ae ye 
Puis n ων ος 
παρα 101. 
Philippines ^ (02. 
Poland 3 65.7 
Portugal 07 xD 
Puerto Rico : 1000 _ 
Romania es 510. 


Russian Federation 
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Roads Railways Air 
Passenger- Goods 
Goods km per transported Diesel 
transported PPP ton-km per PPP locomotives Aircraft Passengers Alr freight 
Paved roads Normalized million $ million $ million available departures carried million. 
* road index ton-km of GDP of GDP % thousands thousands tonkm 
1997 1997 1997 1997 1997 1997 1996 1996 1996 
Rwanda od “116 4 πα * 3 1 9 ο 
8 181 E 839. 4207 80 101 11,706 863. 
Senegal «40.296 14,299 : 79 5 155 17 
Sierra Leone. 110... em E m E ο 15 0 
Singapore  ... τ Ü n ες 57 11,841 4,115 
Slovak Republic 59,377 93,51 297,405 87 3 63 0 
Slovenia 5 26,466 112,524 . 8 393 4 
South Africa 4 m 24211 338,015 96 88 7,183 329 
Spain KA $ 95 593 26,469 15,985 87 333 27,759 740 
Sri Lanka Be? ΗΕ 40.0 ...543 3,020 72,287 τ s 9 1471 159 
πω... μμ i 5,556 38,841 42 10 491 46 
Sweden o. μμ μή 2 35,890. 103,253 " 184 9,879 250 
Switzerland ANE ος ΜΝ 340 = " » 218 10,468 1,511 
Syrian Arab Republic — . 28.1 3 4,655 11,355 29,657 100 9 599 16 
Tajikistan 82.7 Ξ i " = a 3 594 3 
Tanzania h 42 63 ον 44,792 87,390 66 6 224 3 
Thailand ΝΗ 975 E ea 29,755 τ 76 92 14,078 1,348 
Togo — ls ο η 144 s k " π΄ 2 75 16 
Trinidad and Tobago — Bid 2/3 “ & x 14 897 22 
po AME dad I9. αμ. UR 23,080 53,344 71 14 1,371 18 
Turkey. j UN 25.0 „36 135,781 13,906 17,557 74 85 8,464 207 
Turkmenistan 81.2. = > s 5 η 9 523 2 
Usatda 5. vor E M i s S 11,617 » 1 100 1 
Ukraine : 95.0 ΜΝ 1250 511,709 1,414,943 87 28 1,151 17 
United Arab Emirates 100.0 n te s S dE 38 4,064 651 
United Kingdom 100.0 " ο 2 772 64,209 7,618 
United States — — — Θ05 ἃ 1,071 361,900 x 8,032 571,072 21,676 
ΜΜΕ μμ T NAE end 7,414 16,123 Hi 7 504 4 
t he ee -TA AE " 5 s * 12 1,566 8 
MC N.: 5 0 5 65 83 4,487 117 
ΛΣ MM τ ἘΠῚ 19,819 16,353 92 28 2,108 88. 
emen, Rep. - ME ΜΗΝ E " u d 12 588 9 
Yugoslavia, FR (Serb./Mont.) aa 89.3 ΝΥ 7 E A z τ ^ M 
Zambia — τα. B n o. 3 32,611 56,428 82 4 235 16, 
474 MA E 22,561 196,441 10 654 153 


E 4,099 275,385 


Lower middle income 169 ^ 2,313 165,105 
Upper middle income 130 j : i 
Low & middle income ue nes 


126 
ο NR S ,504 
East Asia & Pacific E 4,628 309. 


z 110,201 
Europe & Central Asia — ; m z em 46,014 
Latin America & Carb. 260 104 ' E d 1,513 76.275 
Middle East & N. Africa _ n AME e ir 597 38521 
Soul la y 
Sot ενα sas 4: 
Sub-Saharan Africa 2 77 eode 
Hi 430 
ae m n 14418 1.080.439 
urope EML 2,532 180.694 
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‘About the data 


Transport infrastructure—highways, railways, ports 
and waterways, and airports and air traffic control 
systems—and the services that flow from it are cru- 
cial to the activities of households, producers, and 
governments. Because performance indicators vary 
significantly by transport mode and by focus (whether 
physical infrastructure or the services flowing from 
that infrastructure), highly specialized and carefully 
specified indicators are required. The table provides 
selected indicators of the size and extent of roads, 
railways, and air transport systems and the volume 
of freight and passengers carried. One additional indi- 
cator is included in World Development Indicators 
1999; the percentage of diesel locomotives 
available. 

Data for most transport sectors are not interna 
tionally comparable. Unlike for demographic statis- 
tics, national income accounts, and international 
trade data, the collection of infrastructure data has 
not been "internationalized." Data on roads are col- 
lected by the International Road Federation (IRF), and 
dataon air transport by the International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO). National road associations are 
the primary source of IRF data; in countries where 
Such an association is lacking or does not respond, 
other agencies are contacted, such as road direc- 
torates, ministries of transport or public works, or 
central statistical offices. As a result the compiled 
data are of uneven quality. 

Even when data are available, they are often of lim- 
ited value because of incompatible definitions, inap- 
Propriate geographical units of observation, or lack 
of timeliness. Data on passengers carried, for exam- 
ple, may be distorted because of *ticketless" travel 
or breaks in journeys; in such cases the statistics 
May report the number of passenger-kilometers for 
two passengers rather than one. Measurement prob- 
lems are compounded because the mix of trans- 
Ported commodities changes over time, and in some 
Cases shorter-haul traffic has been excluded from 
intercity traffic. Finally, the quality of transport ser 
vice (reliability, transit time, and condition of goods 
delivered) is rarely measured but may be as impor- 
tantas quantity in assessing an economy's transport 
System. Serious efforts are needed to create inter- 
National databases whose comparability and accu- 
racy can be gradually improved. 

Some form of normalization is required to mea- 
Sure the relative size of an indicator over time or 
across countries. The table presents normalized indi- 
Cators for railway passengers and goods transported 
byrail as well as the normalized road index. While the 


rail traffic indicators are normalized by a single 
indicator—the size of the economy—the normalized 
road index uses a multidimensional regression func- 
tion to estimate a country's “normal,” or expected, 
stock of roads (Armington and Dikhanov 1996). 
Normalizing variables include population, population 
density, per capita income, urbanization, and regional 
differences. The value of the normalized road index 
shows whether a country's stock of roads exceeds or 
falls short of the average for countries with similar 
characteristics. 


* Paved roads are roads that have been sealed with 
asphalt or similar road building materials. « Normalized 
road index is the total length of roads in a country com- 
pared with the expected length of roads, where the 
expectation is conditioned on population, population 
density, per capita income, urbanization, and reglon-spe- 
cific dummy variables. A value of 100 is "normal." If the 
index is more than 100, the country's stock of roads 
exceeds the average. « Goods transported by road are 
the volume of goods transported by road vehicles, 
measured in millions of metric tons times kilometers 
traveled. » Rallway passengers refer to the total pas- 
senger-kilometers per million dollars of GDP measured 
in PPP terms (see About the data for tables 4,11 and 
4.12 for discussions of PPP). « Goods transported by 
rail are the tonnage of goods transported times kilome- 
ters traveled per million dollars of GDP measured in PPP 
terms. * Diesel locomotives available are the diesel 
locomotives in service as a percentage of all diesel loco- 
motives. « Alrcraft departures are the number of 
domestic and international takeoffs of aircraft 
» Passengers carried include both domestic and inter- 
national aircraft passengers. * Air freight is the sum of 
the tons of freight, express, and diplomatic bags carried 
on each flight stage (the operation of an aircraft from 
takeoff to its next landing) multiplied by the stage 


distance. 


ων AA en 


Data on roads are from the 


[i] International Road Feder- 
leery ation's World Road Statistics. 
The normalized road index is 

World — based on World Bank staff esti- 
pr mates. Railway data are from a 
database maintained by the 

— World Bank's Transportation, 


Water, and Urban Development Department, Transport 
Division. Air transport data are from the International 
Civil Aviation Organization's Civil Aviation Statistics of 


the World. 
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Electric Telephone International 
power mainlines telecommunications 
Transmission 
and In largest 
Consumption Production distribution city Cost of | Outgoing Cost of. 
per average losses per Waiting Waiting. Revenue local call traffic call tous, 


1,000 list time per per line $ per | minutes per $ per 


per 
1,000 

kwh % growth — of output people. people thousands years employee $ 3 minutes | subscriber 3 minutes 
1997 1997 1997 1997 1997 1997 1997 1997 


4.9 19 430 0.04 471 


586 0.03 113 
1,572 0.11 290 
1,447 0.09 384 
1,443 0.00 205 

624 0.06 180 


7.9 74 173 0.02 113 
9 29 1,811 0.09 351 
0.0 295 818 0.10 32 
å 55 74 91 
0.0 111 1,572 0.19 104 
0.0 235 940 0.20 243 
>10 47 109 0.19 86 
6.6 15 634 0.04 81 
. : ] ο. pE 3.6 88 102 0.01 64 
Belgium — : T n 468 — 501. . 0.0 188 946 0.17 258 
Benin — νι ο 2 ος 1 0.8 30 1,023 0.13 221 
πρ" snn T A E 391 : 54 
4.0 212 384 0.04 219 
10 49 967 0.03 432 
15 195 882 0.09 28 
ΚΟΕ οι Απ 8 30 66 101 82 0.01 28 
Burkina Faso — — 4 i ον A, o " 29 1,158 0.10 216 
Burundi, eese c MR "a . »10 26 987 0.04 154 
Cambodia eer i ty 44. 28 19 — 1381 0.09 431 
Cameroon ess DAE. d ' | 7.9 41 983 0.07 335 
Canada — ; SA d ia 0.0 220 749 0.00 232 
0.4 24 1,260 0.20 368 
11 22 1,193 0.17 371 
0.3 239 741 a 114 
0.1 150 244 0.01 23 
0.0 101 2,088 0.00 467 
13 288 700 0.01 30 
a 17 x ; 4 
08 23 2196 0.12 49i us 
10 133 407 0.04 114 499 
6.3 40 1,413 0.11 282 
08 143 455 0.03 173 
rS 24 1,243 0.00 75 
ví 121 487 0.07 96 
0.0 195 1,012 0.17 182 
- 148 E τ 162 
08 158 395 0.02 73 
3.9 66 253 0.01 37 
4.0 60 689 0.05 88 
>10 30 980 0.03 95 
25 125 324 0.05 142 
»10 28 525 0.03 68 
0.0 160 1,068 0.14 130 
0.0 204 797 0.13 101 
5.1 48 2,000 0.15 494 
>10 28 864 0.34 216 
57 60 71 0.00 0 
0.0 206 1,021 0.14 106 
15 30 1260 0.08 208 
0.3 239 605 0.04 110 
83 
24 
32 
21 
50 
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Leman Telephone International 
— mainlines telecommunications 
Transmission 
and 
Consumption Production. distribution Cost of | Outgoing Cost of 
por νο; εαν per Waiting Waiting Revenue local call | traffic call to U.S, 
capita annual * 1,000 time per per line Sper |minutesper — $ per 
kwh ‘% growth — ofoutput | people years employee $ 3 minutes| subscriber 3 minutes 
1996 1980-96 1996 1997 1997 1997 1997 1997 1997 1997 
Hungary 2814 . 29 ' ig NE “Od 470 448 l 042 .. 93.. 321 
India 347 90. 300 92 24 6.10 
Indonesia 296 14.0 A81 508 0.04 71 4.69 
iran, Islamic Rep. 1,142 93 20 0.01 25 6.02 
iraq 1,361 δος A TES s 
Ireland 4,363 3.7 0.17 463 2.20 
Israel 5,081 58 0.07 126 3.07 
Italy 4,196 19. 020 90 2.28 
Jamaica 2,108 6.3 0.06 183 5.45 
0.08 28 3.72 
Japan 7.083 40 — 0. ' 
Jordan 1,187 110; 40 003 216 ssi 
Kazakhstan 2,865 07 15 A m ae 
Kenya 126 63.16 t " 
Korea, Dem. Rep. 248 08 E veh Hw 
Korea, Rep. 4,453 117 ms A AR 
Kuwait 12,808 48 ος AER 
Kyrgyz Republic 1,479. 24 $ Du djs 
He OR z 008 56 609 
rane VIE 0.05 107 7.29 
Lebanon À : 
Lesotho 
Libya 
Lithuania 
Macedonia, FYR 
Madagascar 
Malawi 
Malaysia 
Mali 
Mauritania 
Mauritius 
Mexico 
Moldova 
Mongolia 
Morocco 
Mozambique 
Myanmar 
Namibia 
Nepal 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua 
Niger 
Nigeria 
Norway 
Oman 
Pakistan 
Panama 
Papua New Guinea 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Philippines 
Poland — 
Portugal 
Puerto Rico 
Romania 


Russian Federation 
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Electric Telephone International 
power mainlines telecommunications 
Transmission 
and In largest 
Consumption Production distribution city Cost of | Outgoing ^ Costof 
per average losses per per Waiting Waiting Revenue local call traffic call to U.S. 
capita annual % 1,000 1,000 list time per per line $per | minutes per — $ per 
kwh % growth  ofoutput | people people thousands years employee $ 3 minutes} subscriber 3 minutes 
1996 1980-96 1996 1997 1997 1997 1997 1997 1997 1997 1997 1997 
—À ies í ; c ae = - ο -- 
58 114 1,028 0.02 351 6.41 
14 86 1,150 0.09 239 8.20 
>10 18 131 0.07 222 + 
0.0 203 1,751 0.03 689 2.42 
08. 91 326 005 229 4.46 
10 229 434 0.03 157 AM 
0.4 80 942 0.07 88 adi 
00 247 691 0.09 77 266 
63 30 5,943 0.04 106 6.76 
»10 46 539 0.03 137 802. 
ο0 177 806 0.13 177 1.81 
0.0 212 1447 0.14 417 2.07 
»10 70 1184 0.05 69 33441 
Ὁ 46 38 0.00 60 1050 
67 22 778 0.10 97 4.46 
0.9 137 428 0.10 56 5.87. 
»10 30 1,557 0.10 316 — 1156 
0.5 88 781 0.04 255 331. 
13 105 451 0.06 147 5.70. 
250. 0.4 215 201 0.07 36 234. 
34 47 78 : 28 a 
0.9 37 751 0.19 122 8.31 
6 6.6 72 116 0.10 52 ἢ 
United Arab Emirates 351 333 0.6 0.0 126 1.347 0.00 884 3.78 
s ds E 540 αν 5 0.0 214 1,015 0.20 172 1.16 
United States Θα 84 Xx. 2 0.0 187 1,280 0.09 134 A 
Ur 232 308 EN 0.0 132 888 0.19 90 498. 
Uzbekistan 63 216 ^ 2302 = 50 80 " 42 mes 
116 329 3920. 32 180 821 0.07 56 448. 
21 90- RE 20 520 0.11 35 z 
E z 2020 »10 102 520 0.05 199 


Yemen, Rep. ag. 5 74 78.6 50 53 302 0.02 116 

206 450 1540 2.2 178 247 0.04 103 
Zambia ἴθ, Dt «αμα $ 24 1,780 0.09 167 
Zi dme 6. 4080 42 33 639 0.03 279 


World 


87.2895 289278 18 144 381 ^ 0.04 90 
5726 20 126 286 0.02 58 


150 248 — 8,2836 0.8 177 599 0.05 112 

„60 177 347109 13 140 375 0.05 114 

UB uod B s 10019. 19 145 292 0.07 56 
..004 363 206796 2.7 109 225 0.04 84 

110 192 E 0.9 213 796 0.04 82 

.π5. 1539 60380 2.9 104 445 0.03 111 
LiB 78 3297.3 6.3 35 342 0.02 68 N 
.-͵ 60 1,439.9 09 68 961 0.09 249 841, 
506 x 66.6 0.0 220 1071 0.08 165 263. 
85 ^7. ο ος ' 228 930 008 106 294 
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A country's production of electricity is a basic indica- 
tor of its size and level of development. Although a few 
countries export electric power, most production is for 
domestic consuniption. Expanding the supply of elec- 
tricity to meet the growing demand of increasingly 
urbanized and industrialized economies without incur- 
ring unacceptable social, economic, and environmen- 
tal costs is one of the great challenges facing 
developing countries. 

Data on electric power production and consumption 
are collected from national energy agencies by the 
International Energy Agency (IEA) and adjusted by the 
IEA to meet international definitions. Adjustments are 
made, for example, to account for self-production by 
establishments that, in addition to their main activi- 
ties, generate electricity wholly or partly for their own 
use. In some countries self-production by households 
and small entrepreneurs is substantial because of 
remoteness or unreliable public power sources, and in 
these cases it may not be adequately reflected in 
these adjustments. Electricity consumption is equiva- 
lent to production less power plants' own use and 
transmission, distribution, and transformation losses. 
Itincludes consumption by auxiliary stations, losses in 
transformers that are considered integral parts of 
those stations, and electricity produced by pumping 
installations. It covers electricity generated by primary 
Sources of energy—coal, oil, gas, nuclear, hydro, geo- 
thermal, wind, tide and wave, and combustible 
fenewables—where data are available. Neither pro- 
duction nor consumption data capture the reliability of 
Supplies, including frequency of outages, breakdowns, 
and load factors. 

Overthe past decade privatization and liberalization 
have spurred dramatic growth in telecommunications 
in many countries. The table presents some common 
Performance indicators for telecommunications, 
including measures of supply and demand, service 
Quality, productivity, economic and financial perfor- 
mance, capital investment, and tariffs. 

Demand for telecommunications is often measured 
by the sum of telephone mainlines and the number of 
registered applicants for new connections. (A mainline 
is normally identified by a unique number that is the 
9ne billed.) In some countries the list of registered 
applicants does not reflect real current pending 
demand, which is often hidden or suppressed, reflect- 
ΠΕ an extremely short supply that has discouraged 
Potential applicants from applying for telephone ser- 
vice. And in some cases waiting lists may overstate 
demand because applicants have placed their names 
9η the list several times to improve their chances. 


Waiting time is calculated by dividing the number of 
applicants on the waiting list by the average number of 
mainlines added each year over the past three years. 
The number of mainlines no longer reflects a telephone 
system's full capacity because mobile telephones pro- 
vide an alternative point of access. (See table 5.11 for 
data on mobile phones.) 

The table includes two measures of efficiency in 
telecommunications: mainlines per employee and rev- 
enue per mainline. Caution should be used in inter- 
preting the estimates of mainlines per employee 
because firms often subcontract part of their work. The 
cross-country comparability of revenue per mainline 
may also be limited because, for example, some coun- 
tries do not require telecommunications providers to 
submit financial information; the data usually do not 
include revenues from cellular and mobile phones or 
radio, paging, and data services; and there are defini- 
tional and accounting differences between countries. 


Figure 5.10 


People in high-income economies still havo 
far better access to telephones 


Telephone mainlines per 1,000 people, 1997 


600,———————r πρ 


Source: Table 5.10 based on ITU data. 


Among developing economies, those In Europe 
and Central Asia have. 
phones, but access is stili only about 
In high-income economies. 


* Electric power consumption measures the produc- 
tion of power plants and combined heat and power 
plants less transmission, distribution, and transforma- 
tion losses and own use by heat and power plants. 
* Electric power production refers to gross production 
in kilowatt-hours by private companies, cooperative 
organizations, local and regional authorities, govern- 
ment organizations, and self-producers. Electric power 
production growth is average annual growth in power 
production. « Electric power transmission and distri 
bution losses are losses in transmission between 
sources of supply and points of distribution and in dis- 
tribution to consumers, including pilferage. * Tele- 
phone mainlines are telephone lines connecting 8 
customer's equipment to the public switched telephone 
network. Data are presented for the entire country and 
the largest city. + Waiting list shows the number of 
applications for a connection to à mainline that have 
been held up by a lack of technical capacity. * Walting 
time is the approximate number of years applicants 
must wait for a telephone line. « Mainlines per 
employee are calculated by dividing the number of main: 
lines by the number of telecommunications staff (with 
parttime staff converted to fulltime equivalents) 
employed by telecommunications enterprises providing 
public telecommunications services. « Revenue per 
line is the revenue received per telephone line by firms 
for providing telecommunications services. « Cost of 
local call is the cost of a three-minute call within the 
same exchange area using the subscriber's equipment 
(that is, not from à public phone). + Outgoing trafflc is 
the telephone traffic, measured in minutes per sub 
scriber, that originated in the country and has a desti. 
nation outside the country. « Cost of Intemational call 
to U.S. is the cost of a three-minute peak rate call from 
the country to the United States. 


DS κών 


Data on electricity consump- 
tion, power growth, and losses 
are from the IEA's Energy 
| Statistics and Balances οἵ Non- 
OECD Countries 1995-96, the 
1EA's Energy Statistics of OECD 
Countries 1995-96, and the 
a E] United Nations' Energy Sta 
tistics Yearbook. Telecommunications data are from the 
International Telecommunication Union's (ITU) World 
Telecommunication Development Report, except for 
data on telephone traffic, which are from Direction of 
Traffic, published by TeleGeography and the ITU. 
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Dally Radios Television Mobile Fax Personal Internet 
machines computers hosts 
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Hungary 
India. 
indonesia 

iran, Islamic Rep. 
Iraq 

Ireland 

Israel 

Italy 

Jamaica 

Japan 

Jordan 
Kazakhstan 
Kenya 
Korea, Dem. Rep. 
Korea, Rep. 
Kuwait . 
Kyrgyz Republic 
Lao POR 

Latvia — 
Lebanon 
Lesotho 

Libya 

Lithuania 
Macedonia, FYR 
Madagascar 
Malawi 
Malaysia. 

Mali 
Mauritania 
Mauritius 
Mexico | 
Moldova 
Mongolia | 
Morocco — 
Mozambique 
Myanmar 
Namibia 
Nepal 75 
Netherlands _ 
New Zealand 


Nicaragua —— 7 


Niger. 

Nera 
Norway 
Oman ^^ 
Pakistan. 
Panama 7 
Papua New Guinea 


Dally Radios Television Mobile Fax Personal Internet 
newspapers phones machines computers hosts 


Sets Cable subscribers. per 10,000 


per 1,000 per 1,000 per 1,000 per 1,000 per 1,000 per 1,000 per 1,000 people 
people people people people people people. people July 
1996 1996 1997 1997 1997 1996 1997 ! 1998 


0.11 
“0,52 

“0,04. 

0.00. 
121.85 
146.78 
55.69 
0.98 
...107.05 
“0.79 
0.89 
0.24 


31.66. 
29.95 
0.39 
0.00 
33.28 
3,33 
0.08 
.. 0.00 
23.65 
2.02 
0.01 
D 0,00, 
18.38 
0,00 
0.09 
3.19 
8.75 
0,39 
0.07 
047. 
0.05 
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5.11 1ΤΠ6 information age 


Daily Radios Television Mobile Fax Personal Internet 
newspapers phones machines computers hosts 
Sets Cable subscribers 
per 1,000 per 1,000 per 1,000 per 1,000 per 1,000 per 1,000 per 1,000 
people people people people people people people 
1996 1996 1997 1997 1997 1996 1997 
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The table includes indicators that measure the penetra- 
tion of the information economy—newspapers, radios, 
television sets, mobile phones, fax machines, personal 
computers, and Internet hosts. Other important indica- 
tors of information and communications technology— 
such as the use of teleconferencing or the use of the 
Internet in organizing and mobilizing conferences, dis- 
tance education, and commercial transactions—are not 
collected systematically and so are not reported here, 

Data on the number of daily newspapers in circulation 
and radio receivers in use are obtained from statistical 
surveys carried out by the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization (UNESCO). In some 
countries definitions, classifications, and methods of 
enumeration do not entirely conform to UNESCO stan- 
dards, For example, newspaper circulation data should 
refer to the number of copies distributed, but in some 
cases the figures reported are the number of copies 
printed, In addition, many countries impose radio license 
fees to help pay for public broadcasting, discouraging 
tadio owners from declaring ownership. Because of these 
and other data collection problems, estimates of the 
number of newspapers and radios vary widely in reliabil- 
ity and should be interpreted with caution. 

Data presented for other electronic communications 
and information technology are from the International Tele- 
communication Union (ITU) and Network Wizards. Data on 
television sets and cable television subscribers are Sup- 
plied to the ITU through annual questionnaires sent to 
national broadcasting authorities and industry associa 
tions. Some countries require that television sets be reg- 
istered. To the extent that households do not register their 
televisions or do not register all of their televisions, the 
number of licensed sets may understate the true number. 

Because of different regulatory requirements for the 
Provision of data, complete measurement of the 
telecommunications sector is not possible. Telecom 
munications data are compiled through annual ques- 
tionnaires sent to telecommunications authorities and 
operating companies. The data are supplemented by 
annual reports and statistical yearbooks of telecom- 
Munications ministries, regulators, operators, and 
industry associations. In some cases estimates are 
derived from ITU documents or other references. 

Data on fax machines exclude fax modems attached 
to computers. Some operators report only the equip- 
ment they sell, lease, or register, so the actual number 
is almost Certainly much higher. 

Estimates of the number of personal computers (PCS) 
are derived from an annual questionnaire, supplemented 
by other sources. In many countries mainframe comput- 
55 are used extensively, and thousands of users can be 


connected to a single mainframe computer; thus the num- 
ber of PCs understates the total use of computers, 

Internet hosts are computers connected directly to the 
worldwide network; many computer users can access the 
Internet through a single host. Hosts are assigned to 
countries on the basis of the host's country code, theugh 
this does not necessarily indicate that the host is physi- 
cally located in that country. All hosts lacking a country 
code identification are assigned to the United States. 
Because Network Wizards changed the methods used in 
its Internet domain survey beginning in July 1998, the 
data shown here are not directly comparable with those 
published in last year's edition. The new survey is believed 
to be more reliable and to avoid the problem of under- 
counting that occurs when organizations restrict download 
access to their domain data. Nevertheless, some mea 
surement problems remain, so the number of Internet 
hosts shown for each country should be considered an 
approximation. 


Figure 5.41 


PCs per 1,000 people, 1997 
abe M 


internet hosts per 10,000 people, 1998 


Source: Table 5.11. based on ITU and Network 


Wizards data. 


* Daily newspapers are the number of newspapers pub- 
lished at least four times a week, per 1,000 people. 
* Radios are the estimated number of radio receivers in 
use for broadcasts to the general public, per 1,000 peo- 
ple. * Television sets are the estimated number of tele- 
vision sets in use, per 1,000 people. » Mobile phones 
refer to users of portable telephones subscribing to an 
automatic public mobile telephone service using cellular 
technology that provides access to the public switched 
telephone network, per 1,000 people. + Fax machines 
are the estimated number of facsimile machines con- 
nected to the public switched telephone network, per 
1,000 people. « Personal computers are the estimated 
number of self-contained computers designed to be used 
by a single individual, per 1,000 people. * Internet. 
hosts are the number of computers with active Internet 
Protocol (IP) addresses connected to the Internet, per 
10,000 people. All hosts without a country code identifi- 
cation are assumed to be located in the United States. 


DURE cond 


Data on newspapers and radios 
are from UNESCO, which com- 
piles data mainly from official 
replies by member states to 
UNESCO questionnaires and 
- special surveys, but also from 
official reports and publica- 
i tions, supplemented by infor- 
mation from national and international sources. Data on 
television sets, mobile phones, fax machines, and per- 
sonal computers are from the annual questionnaire sent 
to member countries by the ITU. These data are reported 
in the ITU's World Telecommunication Development 
Report or Telecommunications Indicators database, The 
text also draws on ITU sources. Data on Internet hosts 
are from Network Wizards (http:/ /www.nw.com). 
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Scientists | Technicians | Expenditures) — Highitechnology Royelty and 
and In for exports license fees 
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Scientists | Technicians | Expenditures! — High-technology Royalty and Patent 
and in for exports license fees applications 
engineers R&D R&D filed’ 
in R&D 
%of 
per million | per million $ manufactured Receipts Payments Non- 
people people % of GNP millions exports $ millions $ millions Residents residents ! 


1985-95" | 1985-95» | 1985-95" 1997 1997 1990 1997 1990 1997 1996 1996 


Hungary 1,033 512 0.8 5,45 39. B32 24147 
India 149 114 0.8 2654 11 1,660 ο 81832 
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and in for exports license fees 
engineers R&D R&D 
in R&D 
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Patent 


Residents 
1996 


27 


3,640 


25,269 
111,883 
25 

914 

182 

37 


Non- 
residents 
1996 


21686 


21138. 


39001. 


76,364. 


19510. 


4355. 


20,802 


ἘΝ teas applications filed in 1996 include those filed under the auspices of the African Intellectual Property Organization (75 by residents, 20,863 by nonresidents), African Regional 
d de Bie: Organization (10 by residents, 20,347 by nonresidents), European Patent Office (38,546 by residents, 48,068 by nonresidents), and Eurasian Patent Organization (39 by 

is n lents, 18, by nonresidents). The original information was Provided by the World Intellectual Property Organization (WIPO). The International Bureau of WIPO assumes no liability or respon- 
sibility with regard to the transformation of these data. b. Data are for the latest year available; see Primary data documentation for survey year. 
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About the data 


Rapid progress in science and technology is changing the 
global economy and increasing the importance of knowl- 
edge as à factor of production. It is also driving rapid 
shifts in comparative advantage between countries. The 
table shows several key indicators that provide a partial 
picture of the "technological base": the availability of 
skilled human resources (scientists, engineers, and 
technicians employed in research and development, or 
R&D), the competitive edge countries enjoy in high- 
technology exports, sales and purchases of technology 
through royalties and licenses, and the number of patent 
applications filed 

The United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) collects data on scien- 
tific and technical workers and research and develop- 
ment expenditures from member states, mainly from 
Official replies to UNESCO questionnaires and special 
surveys, as well as from official reports and publica- 
tions, supplemented by information from other national 
and international sources, UNESCO reports either the 
stock of scientists, engineers, and technicians (all qual- 
ified persons in science, engineering, and technical posi- 
tions on a given reference date) or the number of 
economically active persons (people engaged in or 
actively seeking work in any branch of the economy on a 
given date) qualified to be scientists, engineers, or tech- 
nicians, Stock data generally come from censuses and 
are less timely than measures of the economically active 
population. UNESCO supplements these data with esti- 
mates of the number of qualified scientists and engi- 
neers by counting the number of people who have 
Completed education at ISCED (International Standard 
Classification of Education) levels 6 and 7; qualified 
technicians are estimated using the number of people 
Who have completed education at ISCED level 5. The 
data on scientists, engineers, and technicians, normally 
calculated in terms of full-time-equivalent staff, cannot 
take into account the considerable variations In quality 
Of training and education. 

Data on R&D expenditures may reflect differences in 
the tax treatment of such expenditures. In some coun- 
Vries they may also reflect large and possibly unproduc- 
tive outlays by governments or state-owned research 
establishments, 

High-technology exports are those produced by @ 
Country's 10 most R&D-intensive industries. Industry 
rankings are based on a methodology developed by 
Davis (1982), Using input-output techniques, Davis est 
mated the technology intensity for U.S. industries in 
terms of the R&D expenditures required to produce 8 cer- 
tain manufactured good. This methodology takes into 
account direct R&D expenditures made by final produc- 


ers as well as indirect R&D expenditures made by sup- 
pliers of intermediate goods used in producing the final 
good. Industries classified on the basis of the U.S. 
Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) were ranked 
according to their R&D intensity, and the top 10 SIC 
groups (three-digit classification) were designated as 
high-technology industries. The industry ranked tenth 
had an R&D intensity index 30 percent greater than that 
for the industry ranked eleventh and more than 100 per- 
cent greater than the average for manufacturing. 

To translate Davis's industry classification into a def- 
inition of high-technology trade, Braga and Yeats (1992) 
used the concordance between the SIC grouping and the 
Standard International Trade Classification (SITC) revi- 
sion 1 classification proposed by Hatter (1985). 
Because of the imperfect match between SIC and Sc 
codes, Hatter estimated high-technology weights (the 
share of U.S. high-technology imports and exports in 
each SITC group, based on 1975-77 U.S. trade data) to 
highlight the relative importance of high-technology prod- 
ucts in SITC groups. In preparing the data on high- 
technology trade, Braga and Yeats considered only SITC 
groups (at a four-digit level) that had a high-technology 
weight above 50 percent. Examples of high-technology 
exports include aircraft, office machinery, pharmaceuti- 
cals, and scientific instruments. It is worth noting that 
this methodology rests on the somewhat unrealistic 
assumption that using U.S. input-output relations and 
trade patterns for high-technology production does not 
introduce a bias in the classification. 

Most countries have adopted systems that protect 
patentable inventions. Under most legislation relating to 
inventions, to be protected by law (“patentable”), an idea 
must be new in the sense that it has not already been 
published or publicly used; it must be nonobvious 
("involve an inventive step”) in the sense that it would 
not have occurred to any specialist in the industrial field, 
had such a specialist been asked to find a solution K 
the problem; and it must be capable of industrial appli- 
cation in the sense that it can be industrially manufac- 
tured or used. The table shows data on patent 
applications filed by residents and nonresidents: The 


World Intellectual Property Organization (WIPO) esti- 


mates that at the end of 1996 about 3.8 million patents 


were in force in the world. 


* Scientists and engineers in R&D are people trained to 
work in any field of science who are engaged in professional 
R&D activity (including administrators). Most such jobs 
require completion of tertiary education, « Technicians In 
R&D are people engaged in professional R&D activity who 
have received vocational or technical training in any branch 
of knowledge or technology of a specified standard. Most 
of these jobs require three years beyond the first stage of 
secondary education. « Expenditures for R&D are current 
and capital expenditures (including overhead) on creative, 
systematic activity intended to increase the stock of knowl 
edge and on the use of this knowledge to devise new appli- 
cations. This includes fundamental and applied research 
and experimental development work leading to new 
devices, products, or processes. * High-technology 
exports are goods produced by industries. (based on U.S, 
industry classifications) that rank among a country's top. 
40 in terms of R&D expenditures. Manufactured exports 
are commodities in the SITC revision 1, sections 5-9 
(chemicals and related products, basic manufactures, 
manufactured articles, machinery and transport equip- 
ment, and other manufactured articles and goods not else- 
where classified), excluding division 68 (nonferrous 
metals). « Royalty and license fees are payments and 
receipts between residents and nonresidents for the autho- 
rized use of intangible, nonproduced, nonfinancial assets 
‘and proprietary rights (such as patents, copyrights, trade- 
marks, industrial processes, and franchises) and for the 
use, through licensing agreements, of produced originals 
of prototypes (such 35. manuscripts and films). « Patents 
are documents, issued by à government office, that 
describe the invention and create a legal situation in which 
the patented invention can normally be exploited (made, 
used, sold, imported) only by, or with the authorization of, 
the patentee. The protection of inventions is limited in time 
(generally to 20 years from the filing date of the application 
for the grant of a patent). Information on patent applica- 
tions filed is shown separately for residents and nonresi- 
dents of the country. 


ος πο) 


Data on technical personnel and 
R&D expenditures are collected 
by UNESCO and published in its 
Statistical Yearbook. Information 
on hightechnology exports are 
from the United Nations" COM- 
TRADE database. Data on roy 
alty and license fees are from 
Payments Statistics Yearbook, Data 
from WIPO's Industrial Property Statistics. 


the IMF's Balance of 


on patents are 
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Al lobalization—the integration of trade, finance, people, and ideas in one 


global marketplace—increases the ability of firms to do business across 


national boundaries. The barriers to crossing those boundaries are coming 


down. And the costs of transport, computing, and communications are all 
plummeting—to small fractions of what they were a few decades ago. What 
once took days now takes hours, and what once took hours now takes minutes, 
even seconds. All this is opening new opportunities for people everywhere— 
opportunities to improve human welfare. But as recent collapses in East Asia, 
Russia, and Latin American show, globalization is far from ris 

Globalization increases the opportunities for people in poor countries to 
prosper, but ill-considered policies and weak institutions may expose them to 
greater risks, such as financial shocks transmitted across the world economy. The 
adjustments to globalization—like closing uncompetitive firms and transferring 
resources to newly profitable sectors—can be painful. The opening of labor mar- 
kets and the free flow of information, which transfers knowledge and increases 
may also disrupt social and political institutions. But the alterna- 
n has largely bypassed some countries, many of 
which isolates them from 


productivity, 
tive is not attractive: globalizatio 
them in Africa, because of their domestic weakness, 
global markets, discourages investment, and limits the spread of innovation. 
Foreign aid by itself cannot correct these deficiencies (box 6a). The challenge 


is for developing countries to strengthen policies and institutions to make the 
while managing the risks. 


most of globalization's opportunities 


Trade ; 
The past half century has brought unprecedented prosperity and better liv- 


ing standards to most parts of the world. World GNP rose from $1.3 trillion 
in 1960 to $29 trillion in 1997. The liberalization and rapid expansion of 
trade have underpinned this remarkable achievement. parece 1987 and 
1997 world trade nearly doubled, and the ratio of trade to GDP in purchas- 


i 29,6 percent. Trade in services is 
ing power parity dollars rose from 20.6 to : p vUa edm 
aided by the revolution in telecommunications and com- 


owing even faster, | i; nd con 

d World service exports, having more than tripled from $392 billion in 

oui 97, now amount to à quarter of world merchandise 
, 


80 to $1.4 trillion in 19 ^g 
d orts (see table 4.7). Not all countries have integrated at the same pace, 
i à i y. t 4 ρ 
à τ Growth in real volumes of trade ran below that of GDP in 44 of 93 
οἱ 2 


developing countries in 1985-94, including many of the poorest. 
eve 


ge 


The dependence on aid 


Some of the poorest parts of the world, especially Sub-Saharan Africa, 
have been bypassed by the surge in private capital flows to developing 
countries in the 1990s. Political instability, weak institutions, and poor 
policies have deterred foreign investors. Private capital flows to 
developing countries passed $250 billion in 1997, compared with $66 
billion of official aid (tables 6.7 and 6.10). But the private flows went 
largely to a handful of countries. The rest remain aid-dependent. 

At one time aid was seen as a supplement to domestic savings—to 
raise investment, But it is now used widely to support current spending 
on education and health or emergency assistance. As a result, aid to 
many countries now exceeds 100 percent of gross domestic 
investment—in 1997 the ratio was 294 percent in Rwanda, 201 percent 
in Madagascar, and 198 percent in Guinea-Bissau (table 6.10). 

The World Bank's latest study on aid effectiveness (1998a) shows 
that aid works only in countries with the right policies and institutions. 
Creating strong institutions and good policies is a long, difficult process 
that donors need to support. Once that process is established, private 
capital will flow into these countries, from nationals as well as foreigners, 
and reduce their dependence on aid. 


Trade is good for economic welfare in several ways. It encour- 
ages specialization in line with a country's comparative advan- 
tage while broadening the set of opportunities available to 
consumers. It enhances efficiency by stimulating competition 
with the best in the world, and enables firms to reap economies 
of scale by catering to global demand. 

Exports also facilitate the creation of specialized centers of pro- 
duction (such as the computer software industry in Bangalore, 
India) that can reap externalities arising from the clustering of inno- 
vators, skilled labor, and ancillary suppliers. And being in the global 
market is a powerful way of acquiring the latest knowledge about 
new ideas, technologies, and markets. Recent research shows a pos- 
itive association between trade openness and economic growth. 

But trade liberalization can entail costs. Uncompetitive 
industries will close down, causing unemployment and output 
losses in some sectors as labor and capital shifts to newly rising 
industries. The fiscal deficit may widen if import duty collections 
fall. Without adequate long-term financing, infant industries that 
could be viable in the long run may succumb to the pressure of 
international competition. 

Global experience suggests, however, that fears about the 
costs of trade liberalization tend to be exaggerated. Major stud- 
ies find no systematic link between trade liberalization and unem- 
ployment, which is often much smaller than expected (Harrison 
and Revenga 1995b; Papageorgiou, Choksi, and Michaely 1990). 
Moreover, the adverse effects on vulnerable groups can be miti- 
gated by carefully designed social safety nets. 

Another problem is that undertaking trade reforms in a poor 
macroeconomic policy environment can magnify the adjustment 
costs. Reform is less likely to succeed in countries with large fis- 
cal deficits, high inflation, and unrealistic and volatile exchange 
rates (World Bank 1997d). Unreformed loss-making parastatal 
firms and weak financial sectors can also boost the adjustment 
costs. In a favorable policy environment, however, trade liberal- 
ization usually generates far more employment and revenue than 
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are lost. On balance, then, the benefits of trade liberalization 
tend to greatly outweigh the risks. Those benefits should con. 
tinue to rise because of falling import tariffs and the liberaliza- 
tion of trade in textiles, agriculture, and services now under Way 
through the World Trade Organization (table 6.6). 


Foreign direct investment 

Foreign direct investment is often (but inadequately) called a cap- 
ital flow. In fact, it is a package of capital, trade, technology, and 
managerial skills. Increasingly, foreign direct investment makes 
the globalization of production easier, separating production 
processes and locating them in different countries according to 
comparative advantage. 

A third of the world's external trade is now the internal trade 
of multinational companies: parts of a car or computer can be 
manufactured in several countries and assembled in yet another, 
Falling transport and communications costs have aided this 
process. Sea freight rates fell 70 percent in real terms between 
1980 and 1996. The cost of international phone calls in the 1990s 
has fallen by 4 percent a year in developing countries and 2 per- 
cent a year in industrial ones. 

Foreign direct investment in developing countries was mainly 
in mineral extraction in the 19th century—creating development 
enclaves with few spillover effects. But most today is in manufac- 
turing and services. Valuable intangible assets—technology, orga- 
nizational skills, and research and marketing know-how—get 
transferred as part of foreign direct investment. Such knowledge 
often spills over from foreign ventures to the local economy. In 
Malaysia the local affiliate of Intel now subcontracts a range of 
activities to firms set up by its former engineers. Some studies sug- 
gest that foreign direct investment tends to encourage additional 
domestic investment: an increase of one dollar of foreign invest- 
ment is associated with an additional $0.50-1.30 of domestic 
investment. Foreign direct investment in previously restricted 
areas such as banking can strengthen domestic management 
capacity and reduce vulnerability to financial crises. 

Foreign direct investment is generally considered less volatile 
than other financial flows. That to East Asia declined only mod- 
estly during the crash in financial flows, mitigating the real eco- 
nomic adjustment. For all developing countries, the sum of inward 
and outward foreign direct investment as a share of GDP went from 
0.2 percent in 1986 (PPP$) to 0.8 percent in 1996—still modest 
when compared with the 2.7 percent in high-income countries. 

In past years many countries discouraged foreign direct invest- 
ment on political grounds. Nationalists wished to build strong 
homegrown champions and feared foreign direct investment 
would erode sovereignty and local culture. Today such fears look 
vastly overblown. China and Singapore, which welcome foreign 
direct investment, are far stronger than Myanmar or the 
Democratic Republic of Korea. 


a 


Financial flows 

Economic theory suggests that the international mobility of cap- 
ital can bring several benefits. It enables capital to flow to areas 
with the highest returns. It facilitates portfolio diversification for 


both foreign investors and locals. And it helps improve the abil- 
ity of individuals to smooth their consumption across time. 

Evidence on the actual size of these benefits is quite limited, 
however, and tends to suggest that the gains may be relatively small. 
One study suggests that a 1.0 percentage point increase in the ratio 
of financial flows to GDP is associated with a 0.1 percentage point 
increase in the GDP growth rate, much less than the 0.3-0.4 per- 
centage point for foreign direct investment (Wacziarg 1998). 

Another study looking at 18 countries finds no significant asso- 
ciation between financial inflows and the growth of total factor pro- 
ductivity (World Bank 19992). A third study finds no significant 
association between open capital accounts and GDP growth (Rodrik 
forthcoming). One reason could be that recipient countries think 
it prudent to keep part of the inflows in reserves—to guard against 
aspeculative attack, But the yields on reserves tend to be much lower 
than interest rates on inflows, creating social losses. 

The benefits of greater international financial integration 
need to be weighed against its risks. These arise in part from 
imperfections in international capital markets that create the 
possibility of large, sudden swings from euphoria to panic. 
Reversals in flows can force huge, wrenching economic adjust- 
ments—as in East Asia, where financial sector regulation and 
supervision are weak and where local banks and firms are in poor 
financial condition (World Bank 1999a). 

Recent research provides evidence for contagion—for the 
transmission of financial effects across countries more strongly 
than economic fundamentals alone can explain. Capital flow 
volatility is sometimes associated with volatility in international 
interest rates—and can increase the probability of a crisis 
(Frankel and Rose 1996; Kaminsky and Reinhart 1997). Even the 
withdrawal of sums that are small for overseas investors can have 
large, destabilizing effects in shallow emerging markets. 

East Asia suggests that financial integration may not be the 
cause of financial crises—but that it can magnify the ill effects of 
domestic policy failings and institutional weaknesses. One lesson: 
developing countries need to proceed with capital account liber- 
alization in a measured way after careful preparation. They need 
to create a framework of sound macroeconomic policies. They 
need to restructure weak financial systems and strengthen systems 
of financial supervision and regulation. They need to strengthen 
corporate governance. And they need to eliminate distortions 
(such as tax incentives) that encourage short-term flows. 


Labor 

Nations define themselves by citizenship. In theo 
could have the same efficiency effects as flows of goods or capi- 
tal. But governments that espouse free flows of goods and invest- 
Ment often oppose free flows of labor, since they can raise serious 
questions of national identity. 


Workers feel differently, with annual flows of temporary and 
million a year in recent 


ry, flows of labor 


Permanent migrants ranging up to 3 
years, mainly to OECD and OPEC countries. Most migrants have 
traditionally been laborers, but today they include skilled eet 
sionals, such as software developers. More than e ici 
Ple now live in countries they were not e 102 2 
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remittances back home are an important source of foreign 
exchange for many countries. Take India, which benefited from 
private current transfers in 1997 of $11.8 billion, more than its 
current account deficit of $5.8 billion (see table 4.17). 

i The revolution in telecommunications is now reducing the 
incentive to migrate. Some of the traditional benefits of migration 
can be realized without labor movement. Clerical jobs, like billing 
customers, can be done electronically in low-wage countries with- 
out the clerks moving to the countries where the customers are. 


Knowledge 

Knowledge can bridge gaps between rich and poor countries, 
helping developing countries accelerate their growth. But to 
enjoy these benefits, developing countries have to facilitate 
inflows of knowledge through open economic and political 
regimes—and they have to create skilled labor forces that can 
absorb and use global knowledge. 

Ghana and the Republic of Korea had roughly the same 
income per capita in the 1950s, but Korea was six times better off 
by the 1990s. World Bank economists estimate that half the dif- 
ference was Korea's greater success in using global knowledge. 

Knowledge travels in channels other than trade and foreign 
direct investment. International cooperation and the exchange 
of ideas, journals, and personnel transmit knowledge in every 
field. Knowledge of how to develop local high-yielding varieties 
has spread the green revolution. Knowledge of how to prevent 
and cure disease has greatly reduced infant mortality globally. 
Knowledge of how to operate microcredit schemes has empow- 
ered poor women across the world. 

The communications and computer revolutions are greatly 
increasing the scope for global transmission of knowledge. Indeed, 
they can enable developing countries to leapfrog old technologies 
that still hold in industrial countries. The ratio of cellular to total 
phone use is much higher in the Philippines and Sri Lanka than 
in France or Belgium (see tables 5.10 and 5.11). Sub-Saharan 
African countries such as Botswana, Djibouti, and Ghana have 100 
percent digital telephone networks, compared with the OECD 
average of less than 70 percent. ή 

The globalization of knowledge carries risks, 100. Technical 
assistance programs have often failed. Inappropriate technology is 
sometimes spread by donor-driven or government-driven pro- 
grams, in isolation from what consumers want. Using local people 
to determine the suitability of new technology is vital. The selec- 
tions by local women farmers of bean varieties for propagation in 


Rwanda outperformed selections by bean breeders by 60-90 per- 
Bank 1998e). The chances of success are greatest 
PAKT local demand—and is 


where the flow of technology responds to ld a 
spread by commercial markets rather than subsidized agencies. 
In sum: globalization is offering unprecedented opportunity to 
rich and poor and countries have little choice but to develop as 
policies and capabilities that will allow them to jump onto the glob 
bandwagon. If people use the new global economy merely to τ 
money into bad investments—if the lessons of 1997-98 do not oe t 
in better financial management—then more destructive shocks lie 


ahead. 
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Net official flows 


@ Net official concessional finance @ Net nonconcessional finance 
1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 


$ billions 
70 | 1990 


60 


Total net official 
development finance Pt 


50 


Note: Official concessional finance 
comprises inflows of official 
development assistance and official 
aid excluding technical cooperation. 
Nonconcessional finance comprises 
net flows from bilateral and 
multilateral sources. 


40 
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‘Source: OECD and World Bank staff estimates. 


Foreign direct investment has been the most resilient component of private capital flows. 


Private capital 5 to developing economies 


$ billions 
300 | 1990 1991 


1992 


1993 


250 


lendin, 
200 Bank and trade-related lending 


Portfolio bonds 
Portfolio equity flows 


150 


Foreign direct investment 
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Source: World Bank, Debtor Reporting System. 
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FINANCIAL FLOWS, 1990-98 GLOBAL LINKS 


Private capital flows to developing 
countries fell sharply in 1998, with 
foreign direct investment holding up 


the best and official development 
finance rising to support countries 
hit hardest by the financial crisis. 


Top 10 recipients of FDI, 1998 
Foreign direct investment to developing economies 
Percent 
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6.1 | Integration with the global economy 


Trade in goods Growth Gross private Gross foreign direct 
in real capital flows investment 
trade less 
growth in 
real GDP 
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Integration with the global economy|6.1 


goods Growth Gross private Gross foreign direct 
rue In real pond plis Investment 
trade less 
growth in 
real GDP 
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Trade in goods Growth Gross private Gross foreign direct 
in real capital flows Investment 

trade less 

growth in 

real GDP 

96 of 3 of percentage * of % of 
PPP GDP goods GDP points PPP GDP PPP GDP 
1987 1997 1987 1997 1987-97 1987 1997 1987 
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About the data 


The growing importance of trade in the world's 
economles is one indication of increasing global eco- 


nomic integration. Another is the increased size and 
importance of private capital flows to developing coun- 
tries that have liberalized their financial markets. The 
indicators in the table highlight key features of the ongo- 
ing expansion of global markets in goods and capital. 
For three of the indicators GDP measured in purchasing 
power parity (PPP) terms has been used in the denom- 
inator to adjust for differences in domestic prices. (No 
adjustment has been made to the numerators because 
goods and capital exchanged on international markets 
are assumed to be valued at international prices.) This 
is a conservative measure: because the GDP of many 
developing countries is larger in PPP terms than when 
converted at official exchange rates, the resulting 
ratios tend to be lower. Still, there is ample evidence of 
the increasing importance of trade and international 
capital flows. 

The growth of services has also affected the histor- 
ical record. Compared with the levels achieved at the 
end of the last century, trade in goods appears to have 
declined in importance relative to GOP, especially in 
economies with growing service sectors. Deducting 
value added by services from GDP thus provides a bet- 
ter measure of the relative size of merchandise trade 
than physical output, although it neglects the growing 
Services component of most goods output. 

Trade in services, traditionally called invisibles, is 
becoming an important element of Blobal integration. 
The difference between the growth of real trade in 
goods and services and the growth of GDP helps to 
identify economies with dynamic trade regimes. 

In the financial account of the balance of payments 
inward investment is recorded as a credit and outward 
investment as a debit. Thus net flows, the sum of cred- 
its and debits, represent a balance in which many trans- 
actions are canceled out. Gross flows are a better 
Measure of integration because they show the total 
value of financial transactions during a given period. 
The investment indicators in the table were constructed 
from data recorded at the most detailed level available. 
Higherlevel aggregates tend to be affected by the net- 
ting out of Credits and debits and so produce a smaller 
total. The comparability of these indicators between 
Countries and over time is affected by the accuracy and 


Completeness of balance of Payments records and by 
their level of detail. 


Large capital flows relative to GDP 
reflect extensive integration with global 
capital markets 


Gross private capital flows as % of PPP GDP, 
1997 
150 ο κ "ΤΙ -!.-. ΤῈ 
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Source: Table 6.1. 
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The figure shows the countries whose gross private 
capital flows exceeded 20 percent of PPP GDP 
in 1997. 


* Trade In goods as a share of PPP GDP is the sum 
of merchandise exports and imports measured in cur: 
rent U.S. dollars divided by the value of GDP converted 
o international dollars using purchasing power parity 
conversion factors. * Trade In goods as a share of 
Eoods GDP is the sum of merchandise exports and 
imports divided by the current value of GDP in U.S. dol- 
lars after subtracting value added in services. 
* Growth in real trade less growth In real GDP is the 
difference between annual growth In trade of goods. 
and services and growth in GOP, Growth rates are cal- 
culated using constant price series taken from 
national accounts, in percentages, 
* Gross private capital flows are the sum of the 


expressed 


absolute values of direct, portfolio, and other Invest- 
ment inflows and outflows recorded in the balance of 
payments financial account, excluding changes in the 
assets and liabilities of monetary authorities and gen- 
eral government. The indicator is calculated as a ratio 
to GDP converted to international dollars using pur- 
chasing power parities. + Gross foreign direct Invest- 
ment is the sum of the absolute values of inflows and 
outflows of foreign direct investment recorded in the 
balance of payments financial account. It includes 
equity capital, reinvestment of earnings, other long. 
term capital, and short-term capital, Note that this 
indicator differs from the standard measure of foreign 
direct investment (see table 6,7), which captures only 
inward investment. The indicator is calculated as a 
ratio to GDP converted to international dollars using 


purchasing power parities. 
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Data on merchandise trade 
are from the International 
Monetary Fund's (IMF) Direc 
tion of Trade database. Data 
on GDP in PPP terms come 
from the World Bank's 
International Comparison Pro: 
gramme database, Data on 
real trade and GDP growth come from the World Bank's 
national accounts files. Gross private capital flows and 
foreign direct investment were calculated from the 


IMF's Balance of Payments database. 
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6.2 Direction and growth of merchandise trade 


High-income importers 
Other All 
Other All high high 
industrial industrial income income 
8.3 522 7.8 
7.9 46.8 5.8 
3.1 6.8 1.6 
41 28.7 1.8 
0.3 3.6 1.9 
0.4 7.7 0.5 
0.4 5.4 2.0 
0.7 12.9 3.1 
0.1 0.9 0.1 
0.3 4.0 2.2 
0.0 0.5 0.1 
0.1 2.5 0.2 
0.1 1.5 0.4 T 
0.2 3.6 0.1 3 
94 65.1 10.9 760 — 
Low- and middie-income importers 
Europe Middle Latin All low δι 
& Central East & America middle 
Asia N. Africa. & Caribbean income World 
3.8 18 42 17.7 
3.5 1.6 3.9 13.7 
02 0.3 24 3.9 
3.0 11 1.0 6.9 
ΠΝ 04 0.4 2.0 
0.2 0.1 0.2 0.9 
0.3 0.2 0.4 4.1 
2.0 06 14 6.2 
0.0 00 0.0 0.4 
01 01 0.1 14 
WET ae 0.0 0.0 0.2 
1.7 0.1 0.1 21 
0.0 0.2 0.1 0.7 
0.1 0.1 1.1 1.4 
58 23 5.6 24.0 
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Direction and growth of merchandise trade|6.2 


Nominal growth of trada " 
annual 5 growth, 1987-97 


Source of exports 
High-income economies 
Industrial economies 

United States 

European Union 

“Japan 

Other industrial economies 
„Other high-income economies 
Low- & middle-income economies 
Sub-Saharan Africa 

East Asia & Pacific 

‘South Asia 

Europe & Central Asia 

Middle East & N. Africa 

Latin America & Caribbean 
World 


Nominal growth of trade Sub-Saharan 
annual % growth, 1987-97 


Source of exports 
High-income economies 
, Industrial economies 
, United States 
European Union 
Japan 
Other industrial economies 
Other high-income economies 
Low- & middle-income economies 
Sub-Saharan Africa 


„Europe & Central Asia 
Middle East & N. Africa 
Latin America & Caribbean 
World 


United 
States 


64 
6.3 


5.9 
3.4 
9.2 
6.6 
13.5 
73 
18.5 
12.4 
13.0 
4.3 
13.9 
8.1 


Africa 


3.7 
2.8 
7.0 
2.6 
-1.9 
6.9 
9.7 
11.7 
12.4 
11.0 
14.3 
1.2 
19.2 
7.9 
5.6 


European 
Union 


6.5 
8.4 
5.8 
45. 

122 


86. 
4.6 
16.3 
105. 
10.2 
38 
6.3 
7.0 


High-income Importers 


Low- and middle-income Importers 
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10.3 
11.4 


15.8 
11.0 


107. 


11.5 
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6.2|Direction and growth of merchandise trade 


Most industrial countries and about 22 developing 
countries report their trade data to the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) each month. Together these 
countries account for about 80 percent of world 
exports. Trade from less timely reporters and from 
countries that do not report at all is estimated using 
reports of partner countries. Because the largest 
exporting and importing countries are reliable 
reporters, a large portion of the missing trade flows 
can be estimated from partner reports. Even so, a 
small amount of trade between developing countries, 
particularly in Africa, is not captured in partner data. 
Inter-European trade estimates have been signifi- 
cantly affected by changes in reporting methods fol- 
lowing the creation of a customs union. 

Most countries report their trade data in national 
currencies, which are converted using the IMF's pub- 
lished exchange rate series rf (official rate, period 
average) or rh (market rate, period average). Because 
imports are reported at c.i.f. (cost, insurance, and 
freight) valuations and exports are reported at f.o.b. 
(free on board) valuations, the IMF divides partner 
country reports of import values by 1.10 to estimate 
equivalent export values. This approximation is more 
or less accurate, depending on the set of partners 
and the items traded. Other factors affecting the 
accuracy of trade data include lags in reporting, 
recording differences across countries, and whether 
the country follows the general or special system of 
trade. (See About the data for tables 4.5 and 4.6 for 
further discussion of the measurement of exports 
and imports.) 

The regional trade flows shown in this table were 
calculated from current price values. Growth rates 
therefore include the effects of changes in both vol- 
umes and prices. 
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[Definitions USAR S| 


* Merchandise trade includes all trade in goods, 
Trade in services is not included. + Regional group. 
Ings are based on World Bank definitions and may dif- 
fer from those used by other organizations, 
* European Union comprises Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Greece, Ireland, 
Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Portugal, Spain, 
Sweden, and the United Kingdom. + Other Industrial 
economies include Australia, Canada, Iceland, New 
Zealand, Norway, and Switzerland. * Other hlgh- 
income economies include Cyprus, Hong Kong 
(China), Israel, the Republic of Korea, Kuwait, Qatar, 
Singapore, Taiwan (China), and the United Arab 
Emirates. Some small high-income economies such 
as Aruba, the Bahamas, and Bermuda have been 
included in the Latin America and Caribbean group. 


Intercountry trade flows are 
published in the IMF's 
Direction of Trade Statistics 
Yearbook and Direction of 
Trade Statistics Quarterly; 
the data in the table were cal- 
culated using the IMF's 
Direction of Trade database. 
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OECD trade with low- and middle-income 
economies 6.3 


High-Income European 
OECD countries pets United States Japan 


Exports to low- and 
middle-income economies 1990 1997 m AS ji 


$ billions 
Food 32.7 59.1 043. 0.4 
Cereals 13.2 14.6 0.1 0.0 
Agricultural raw materials 8.8 15.4 06 11 
Ores and nonferrous metals 7.2 13.7 05 14 
Fuels 6.7 166 0.3 14 
Crude petroleum 0.3 0.9 0.0 0.0 
Petroleum products 47 12.2 0.2 4.0 
Manufactured goods 286.1 638.0 530 104.6 
Chemical products 41.3 81.7 3.6 TA 
Mach. and transport equip. 163.1 378.5 __ 35.0 140 
Other σαι 177.5 14.5 23.5 
Miscellaneous goods 10.3 26.8 0.5 17 
Total 351.7 769.6. 55.2 110.4 
% of total exports TEMA * 
Food 9.3 TI 06 0.4 
Cereals 38 19 01 0.0 
Agricultural raw materials 25 2.0 10 19 
Ores and nonferrous metals 2.0 18 93 13 
Fuels 19 22 05. 10 
Crude petroleum 0.1 0.1 na. 0.0 
Petroleum products 13 1.6 ME. 99 
Manufactured goods 81.3 82.9 96.1 94.7 
Chemical products 11.7 10.6 1 64 84 
Mach. and transport equip, 46.4 49.2 A A! s p 4 634... 67.1 
Other 23.2 234 "12569 dr UMS ius GL ELE) VETE τοσα 
Miscellaneous goods 29 35 Nn E. ; CAD 99 ur 
Total. 100.0 ο, ον 4008. ως OO ως 
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OECD trade with low- and middle-income 
6.3 |economies 


High-income European United States Japan 
OECD countries Union 
Imports from low. id 
middle incom 1990 1997 1990 1997 1990 1997 1990 


23.7 9.4 
0.6 0.5 
45 47 
8.1 8.9 
53.4 33.1 
43.8 20.8 
8.7 5.4 
221.9 15.4 
7.8 1.7 
/ k 54.1 αλα 38 117.6 117 
Miscellaneous goods NE 4.0 25 6.0 0.5 
1973 128 140.6 317.6 719 
10.9 75 13.1 | 
é 0.1 0.2 0.7 
Agricultural raw materials 1.6 1.4 6.6 
3.6 2.6 12.3 
34.7 16.8 46.0 | 
26.5 13.8 28.9 | 
7.7 2.7 T5 
47.4 69.9 21.5 
2.0 25 2.4 
477, 30.4 2.7 
27.8 37.0 16.3 
1.8 1.9 0.6 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
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ade with low- and middle-income 
economies |6.3 


‘About the data E 


ws between high-income members of the | Figuro6.3 Y 
Trade flo The product groups in the table are defined in accor 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and dance with the 
cone ie axa ani ae Manufactures domi U.S. and ie Standard International Trade 
μόν, : trade with developing economies Classification (SITC) revision 1: food (0, 1, 22, and 
reflec! i Di x | 
economies ging ports to f 4) and cereals (04); agricultural raw materials (2 


and imports from developing economies. While food 
7 excluding 22, 27, and 28); ores and nonferrous met. 


and primary commodities have continued to fall as European Union exports, 1997 | als (27, 28, and 68); fuels (3), crude petroleum 
a share of OECD imports, the share of manufac- ρα 24, τή | (331), and petroleum products (332); manufactured 
tured goods supplied by developing countries has 3% | | goods (5-8 excluding 68), chemical products (5), 
grown. At the same time, developing countries have | machinery and transport equipment (7), and other 
increased their imports of manufactured goods | manufactured goods (6 and 8 excluding 68); and mis- 
from high-income countries—particularly capital- cellaneous goods (9). » Exports are all merchandise 
intensive goods such as machinery and transport exports by high-income OECD countries to low- and 
equipment. Although trade between developing | middle-income economies as recorded in the United 


Nations COMTRADE database. * Imports are all 
merchandise imports by high-income OECD countries 
from low- and middle-income economies as recorded 
in the United Nations COMTRADE database. * High- 
income OECD countries in 1997 were Australia, 
Austria, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Germany, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Japan, the 
Republic of Korea, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States, * European Union comprises Austria, 
Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, 
| Greece, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
| Portugal, Spain, Sweden, and the United Kingdom. 


ου 


countries has grown substantially over the past 
decade (see table 6.5), high-income OECD coun- European Union imports, 1997 
tries remain the developing world's most important 
partners. 

The aggregate flows in the table were compiled 


from intercountry flows recorded in the United 


Nations Statistical Division's Commodity Trade 
(COMTRADE) database. Partner country reports by 


high-income OECD countries were used for both 


exports and imports. Exports are recorded free on 
board (f.o.b.); imports include insurance and freight U.S. exports, 1997 
charges (c.i.f.). 

For further discussion of merchandise trade sta- 
tistics see About the data for tables 4.4-4.6 and 6.2. 


COMTRADE data are avail 
able in machine-readable 
form from the United Nations 


TEC » | 
ο 


U.S. imports, 1997 
Statistical Division. Although 


not as comprehensive as the 
underlying COMTRADE re 
cords, detailed statistics on 


x. 
35 


17% 


R —9— international trade are pub- 
| lished annually in the United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development's (UNCTAD) Handbook of 
International Trade and Development Statistics and 
E onse n the United Nations’ International Trade Statistics 
Q = Manufactures Yearbook. 
@ Food 
@ miscellaneous 
Fuels 
Ores and nonferrous metals 
Agricultural raw materials 
Source: World Bank staff estimates. 
The United States and the European Union are 


the largest trading partners of developing 
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6.4|Primary commodity prices 


World Bank commodity price index 
(a9 


` Fertilizers 
Metals a 
Petroleum 
St ete 
MUY.SS μα λα. 


Commodity prices 


ubber (cents/kg) 
Sawnwood, Malaysian 


Petroleum ($/bbl) 8i 


Primary commodities are raw or Partially processed 
materials that will be transformed into finished goods, 
They are often the most significant exports of develop- 
ing countries, and revenues obtained from them have 
an important effect on living standards. Price data for 
primary commodities are collected from a variety of 
sources, including international study Groups, trade jour- 
nals, newspaper and wire service reports, government 
market surveys, and commodity exchange spot and 
near-term forward prices. This table uses the most reli- 
able and frequently updated Price reports. When possi- 
ble, the prices received by exporters are used; if export 
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1985 


1990 1991 1992 1993 

86 86 

88 93 

72 78 

94 93 

92 104 

90 79 

87 -81 70 

83 78 69 

96 83 86 

102 107 106 

1204 

291.9 

366.7 

86.5 78.2 

5406 569.6 713.3 
3,424.7 3,2266 25356 2, 

105.1 

108.9 

146.8 

151.9 

38.8 362 29.5 

40.6 S81 δη 

30 2.4 25 

15 ΠΤ 20 

190 178 15.8 


Prices are unavailable, the prices paid by importers are 
used. Annual price series are generally simple averages 
based on higherfrequency data. The constant price 
Series in the table are deflated using the manufactures 
unit value (MUV) index for the G-5 countries (see below). 

Commodity price indexes are calculated as 
Laspeyres index numbers in which the fixed weights are 
the 1987-89 export values for low- and middle-income 
economies, rebased to 1990. Each index represents a 
fixed basket of primary commodity exports. The nonfuel 
Commodity price index contains 37 price series for 31 
nonfuel commodities. Separate indexes are compiled 


1994 1995 1996 1997 
101 102 101 109 9 
112 110 110 119 04 
134 127 111 158 
97 98 108 107 . 
114 113 112 105 
85 87 105 111 
77 85 78 83 
63 63 78 77 
84 90 84 81 
110 119 114 108 
160.0 178.5 155.6 161.5 
299.7 284.8 249.4 263.2 
279.1 214.4 221.2 220.2 156.2 
102.2 132.6 122.3 940 
745.0 620.8 650.4 613.5 
3990 2,2143 2,676.8 3,2614 
126.7 120.2 127.7 149.6 — 1612 
237.8 232.4 158.4 160.5 
300.2 279.6 236.4 385.2 
135.4 124.9 145.7 190.4 
29.3 88.0 33.4 32.4 
33.1 32.9 32.6 83.6 
2.2 2.3 2.5 2.5 
17 1.4 2.4 23 
14.4 144 17.9 iT 


for petroleum and steel products, which are not included 
in the nonfuel commodity price index. 

The MUV index is a composite index of prices for 
manufactured exports from the five major (6-5) indus- 
trial countries (France, Germany, Japan, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States) to low- and middle- 
income economies, valued in U.S. dollars. The index 
covers products in Standard International 7 rade 
Classification (SITC) groups 5-8. To construct the 
MUV G5 index, unit value indexes for each country 
are combined using weights determined by each coun 


try's export share. 


1980 
Fertilizers (5/mt) 
Phosphate rock... 64.9 
TSP. 250.3 
Foo... 
Fats and oils ($/mt) 
Coconut oil 935.8 s 
Groundnut oil 1493.1 1,3192 
„Palm oil 810.4 
Soybeans 411.4 
Soybean meal 363.9 
Soybean oll 830.0 
Grains ($/mt) 
Grain sorghum 179.0 
174.0 
570.5 
Wheat 239.9 
Other food 
Bananas ($/mt) 526.4 
_ Beef (cents/kg) 383.3 
Oranges ($/mt) 542.5 
Sugar, EU domestic 
(cents/kg) 67.6 
Sugar, U.S. domestic ; 
,., (cents/kg) 92.0 
„Sugar, world (cents/kg) 87.7 
Metals and minerals 
Aluminum ($/mt) 2,022.2 
Copper ($/mt) 3,030.6 
Iron ore (cents/DMTU) 39.0 
ad (cents/kg) | 125.8 
Nickel ($/mt) 9,053.8 
Tin (cents /kg) 2,329.8 
Zinc (cents/kg) 105.7 


a. Si 
eries not included in the nonfuel index. 


* Nonfu 

hie el commodities price index covers the 31 non 

; primary commodities that make up the agriculture, 

fertilizer, and metals indexes. 

: k 
Agriculture, in addition to food, beverages, and agfi- 


cultural i [ 
! raw materials, includes sugar, bananas, beef, 


and minerals 


dn ied * Beverages include cocoa, coffee, and 
bes Vries rice, wheat, maize, sorghum, Soy- 
Bs yer soybean meal, palm oil, coconut oil, 
take il, 5 Agricultural raw materials include 
a em E cotton, natural rubber, and 
ο. ilizers include phosphate rock and triple 
σοι ο e USB: + Metals and minerals include 

, Copper, iron ore, lead, nickel, tin, and zinc. 


price index refers to the average SPP 


» Petroleum 
price of Brent, Dubai, and West Texas Intermediate 


crude oil, equally weighted. * Steel products price 
index is the composite price index for eight steel prod- 
ucts based on quotations f.o.b. (free on board) Japan 
excluding shipments to China and the United States, 
weighted by product shares of apparent combined con- 
deliveries) for Germany, Japan, and 
ie muv G-5 Index is the manufac- 


tures unit 
oping countries. * 
and sources See 
Commodity Markets. 


for definitions 
the World Bank's quarterly Global 


744783. 
2,104.4 . 
261: 285 
5h 50.8, 
64030 4,4510 
5219 ...5327 
1216, 985 


Commodity price data are corm 
piled by the World Bank's 
Development Prospects Group. 
More information can be 
obtained from its quarterly 
Global Commodity Markets. 
The MUV G5 index is con 
structed by the Development 
dates ‘of commodity prices 


Prospects Group. Monthly ul 
world Wide Web at 


are available ΟΠ the 
ων τω 
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6.5! Regional trade blocs 


Exports within bloc 
$ millions 1980 1985 1990 1994 1995 1996 1997 
High-income and low- and : E 
middle-income economi AN icut ο Wt i D - y 
357,697 -1,688,107 1,751,858 
European Union k „1,259,699 1,272,360 | 
NA 102,218 143,191 5.394.472 437,804. 
Latin America and the 9 
ALA sone 28,800, 34,513 38,532 
Andean Group : 2 Lr Brey κ 4,751 4,806 
1,365 1566 
302 938 
14,199 17,075 
45 53 
120 156 
8 9 
1,188 1,583 
144 183 
2,006 2,393 
: 4 
4,276 4,809 
539 637 
72,365 75,949 
3,901 3,969 
4,746 4,773, 
..5,836 5031. 
..2,024 2128. 
1,067 1,143 
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Regional trade blocs|6.5 


Exports within bloc 


% of total exports 1970 s od 1990 1994 1995 1996 1997 
- 


ilighincome and low- and 
middle-income economies 


57.9 57.9 

59.5 60.6 

A 36.0 33.6 
America and the Caribbean " 

9.9 13.7 

18 3.8 

26.0 24.4 

4.2 5.3 

9.4 11.6 


19.7 


Eco 
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6.5 |Regional trade blocs 


Total exports by bloc 


% of world exports 
middle-income economies 


1995 


European Union 


168. 


MA os 


08. 
ος 
m 

14. 


[00 


04 
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0.0 
0.4 
0.1 
0.4 
0.0 
08. 
0.4 


62 
32. 
ae 
2.0 
0.9 
0.6 


Regional trade 


BAL LINKS 


blocs |6.5 


Trade blocs are groups of countries that have estab- 
lished special preferential arrangements governing 
trade between members. Although in some cases the 
preferences—such as lower tariff duties or exemp- 
tions from quantitative restrictions—may be no greater 
than those available to other trading partners, the gen- 
eral purpose of such arrangements is to encourage 
exports by bloc members to one another—sometimes 
called intratrade. The table shows the value of mer- 
chandise intratrade for important regional trade blocs. 
(Service exports are not included.) Also shown is the 
size of intratrade relative to the bloc's total exports of 
goods and the share of the bloc's total exports in world 
exports. 

Data on country exports are drawn from the 
International Monetary Fund's (IMF) Direction of Trade 
database and should be broadly consistent with other 
sources, such as the United Nations Commodity 
Trade (COMTRADE) database. However, trade flows 
between many developing countries, particularly in 
Africa, are not well recorded. Thus the value of intra- 
trade within certain groups may be understated. Data 
on trade between developing and high-income coun- 
tries are generally complete. 

Membership in the trading blocs shown is based 
on the most recent information available. Although 
bloc exports have been calculated back to 1970 on 
the basis of current membership, most of the blocs 
came into existence at later dates and their member- 
ship may have changed over time. For this reason, and 
because systems of preferences also change over 
time, intratrade in earlier years may not have been 
affected by the same preferences as in current years. 
Differences from previously published estimates may 
be due to changes in bloc membership or to revisions 
in the underlying data. 


* Exports within bloc are the sum of exports by mem- 
bers of a trading bloc to other members of the bloc. They 
are shown both in U.S. dollars and as a percentage of 
total exports by the bloc. + Total exports by bloc as a 
share of world exports are the ratio of the bloc's total 
exports (exports within the bloc and to the rest of the 
world) to total exports by all economies in the world. 
* Regional bloc memberships: Asia Pacific Economic 
Cooperation (APEC), Australia, Brunei Darussalam, 
Canada, Chile, China, Hong Kong (China), Indonesia, 
Japan, the Republic of Korea, Malaysia, Mexico, New 
Zealand, Papua New Guinea, Peru, the Philippines, the 
Russian Federation, Singapore, (China), 
Thailand, the United States, and Vietnam; European 


Taiwan 


Union, Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Germany, Greece, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, and the United 
Kingdom; North American Free Trade Association 
(NAFTA), Canada, Mexico, and the United States; Latin 
American Integration Association (ALADI), Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Mexico, 
Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela; Andean 
Group, Bolivia, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, and 
Venezuela; Central American Common Market 
(CACM), Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Honduras, and Nicaragua; Caribbean Community 
(CARICOM), Antigua and Barbuda, the Bahamas, 
Barbados, Belize, Dominica, Grenada, Guyana, 
Jamaica, Montserrat, St. Kitts and Nevis, St. Lucia, St. 
Vincent and the Grenadines, Suriname, and Trinidad 
and Tobago; Southern Common Market (MERCOSUR), 
Argentina, Brazil, Paraguay, and Uruguay; Organization 
of Eastern Caribbean States (OECS), Antigua and 
Barbuda, Dominica, Grenada, Montserrat, St. Kitts and 
Nevis, St. Lucia, and St. Vincent and the Grenadines; 
Economic and Monetary Community of Central Africa 
(CEMAC), Cameroon, the Central African Republic, 
Chad, the Republic of Congo, Equatorial Guinea, Gabon, 
and Sao Tomé and Principe; Economic Community of 
the Great Lakes Countries (CEPGL), Burundi, the 
Democratic Republic of the Congo, and Rwanda; 
Common Market for Eastem and Southern Africa 
(COMESA), Angola, Burundi, Comoros, the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo, Djibouti, Egypt, Eritrea, Ethiopia, 
Kenya, Madagascar, Malawi, Mauritius, Namibia, 
Rwanda, Seychelles, Sudan, Swaziland, Uganda, 
Tanzania, Zambia, and Zimbabwe; Economic 
Community of Central African States (ECCAS), 
Burundi, Cameroon, the Central African Republic, Chad, 
the Democratic Republic of the Congo, the Republic of 
Congo, Equatorial Guinea, Gabon, Rwanda, and Sao 
Tomé and Principe; Economic Community of West 


African States (ECOWAS), Benin, Burkina Faso, Cape 
Verde, Côte d'ivoire, the Gambia, Ghana, Guinea, 
Guinea-Bissau, Liberia, Mali, Mauritania, Niger, Nigeria, 
Senegal, Sierra Leone, and Togo; Mano River Union 
(MRU), Guinea, Liberia, and Sierra Leone; Southern 
African Development Community (SADC), Angola, 
Botswana, the Democratic Republic of the Congo, 
Lesotho, Malawi, Mauritius, Mozambique, Namibia, 
Seychelles, Swaziland, South Africa, Tanzania, Zambia, 
and Zimbabwe; West African Economic and Monetary 
Union (UEMOA), Benin, Burkina Faso, Cóte d'lvoire, 
Mali, Niger, Senegal, and Togo; Association of South- 
East Asian Nations (ASEAN), Brunei Darussalam, 
Indonesia, Malaysia, the Philippines, Singapore, and 
Thailand; Bangkok Agreement (First Agreement on 
Trade Negotiation among Developing Member 
Countries of the Economic and Social Commission for 
Asia and the Pacific), Bangladesh, India, the Republic 
of Korea, the Lao People's Democratic Republic, and Sri 
Lanka; Economic Cooperation Organization (ECO), 
Afghanistan, Azerbaijan, the Islamic Republic of Iran, 
Kazakhstan, the Kyrgyz Republic, Pakistan, Tajikistan, 
Turkey, Turkmenistan, and Uzbekistan; Gulf 
Cooperation Council (GCC), Bahrain, Kuwait, Oman, 
Qatar, Saudi Arabia, and the United Arab Emirates; 
South Asian Association for Regional Cooperation 
(SAARC), Bangladesh, Bhutan, India, Maldives, Nepal, 
Pakistan, and Sri Lanka; and Arab Maghreb Union 
(UMA), Algeria, Libya, Mauritania, Morocco, and 


Tunisia. 


e TE 


Data on merchandise trade 
flows are published in the 
IMF's Direction of Trade 
Statistics Yearbook and 
Direction of Trade Statistics 
Quarterly; the data inthe table 
were calculated using the 
IMF's Direction of Trade data- 
base. The United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development (UNCTAD) publishes data on intratrade in 
its Handbook of International Trade and Development 


Statistics. 
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6.6 | Tariff barriers 


All products Primary products Manufactured products 
Standard Weighted Standard Weighted Standard Weighted 
Mean deviation of mean Mean deviation of mean Mean deviation of mean 
tariff tariff rates tariff tariff tariff rates tariff tariff tariff rates tariff 


% % LJ 
41 249. 162. 
το 137 T. 
d Anu SEC NUT T 
BS. 208 79 

5.6 11.9 6.9 

Fr ETT NE LO., 

14 1565 15.7 

117 12.4 
87 
7.8 
6.5 


Bolivia 


Brazil 


Dominican Republic 


Guat 
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AN products Primary products Manufactured products 
Standard led 
νην“... ο A e αν MM 
tariff tariff rates tariff tariff tariff rates tariff tariff tariff rates tariff 

Year * * 

fury 1991 12.6 11.0 
1996 15.2 18.2 

1997 14.3 17.0 

inda 1990 81.8 39.4 
: 1997 30.0 14.0 
indonesia 1989 25.2 21.8 
SAC 1990 20.6 16.7 
1993 19.4 16.1 

1996 13.0 16.7 

Japan 1988 74 TI 
1998 5.7 7.7 

Kazakhstan 1996 9.4 10.9 
Korea, Rep. 1988 18.9 8.7 
νων 1989 14.9 66 
1990 13.3 67 

1992 11.6 65 

; 1996 11.1 26.1 
lava — 1996 4.5 7.9 
i 1997 5.9 10.7 
Lithuania 1995 4.5 9.0 
VIA 1997 4.6 9.3 
Malawi 1994 30.8 15.5 
1997 25.3 11.6 

Malaysia 1988 17.0 14.2 
1991 16.9 14.7 

1993 14.3 14.1 

1996 8.7 14.4 

; 1997 91 19.6 
Malta 1997 7.6 58 
Mauris. 1997 29.1 26.2 
Mexico 1991 13.0 4.4 
1995 12.6 5.4 

MM 1998 13.3 13.5 
Moldova 1996 67 9.4 
Mozambique 1997 15.6 14.3 
Nepal 1998 16.3 155 
New Zealand 1992 87 10.6 

1993 8.5 10.3 | 

1996 6.1 78 

1997 5.3 7.0 

m 4.5 6.0 
i aragua Eu 59 73 
"era 1988 33.7 261. 
Norway 1990 35.7 30.8 
κο 1988 6. 74 
idis 1996 6.0 15.2 
1998 44 165. 

1998 9.2 59 

1997 20.5 192 | 

1991 15.9 129 

1994 8.0 77 

1995 9.3 69 

1996 9.3 τα 

1998 9.5 65. 

1993 17.6 4.4 

Philippines” 1998 13.2 29. 
ich 1988 28.2 15.4 
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6.6 | Tariff barriers 


All products Primary products Manufactured products 
Standard Weighted Standard Weighted Standard Weighted 
Mean deviation of mean Mean deviation of mean Mean deviation of mean 
tariff tariff rates tariff tariff tariff rates tariff tariff tariff rates tariff 


% % % 


Poland 


Sri Lanka 


Zimbabwe 


8, Data are for the South African Customs Union, which comprises Botswana, Lesotho, Namibia, and South Africa. 
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po ο -.- 


Economies regulate their imports through 8 combi- 
nation of tariff and nontariff measures. The most 
common form of tariff is an ad valorem duty, but tar- 
iffs may also be levied on a specific, or per unit, 
basis. Tariffs may be used to raise fiscal revenues or 
to protect domestic industries from foreign competi- 
tion—or both. Nontariff barriers, which limit the quan- 
tity of imports of a particular good, take many forms. 
Some common ones are licensing schemes, quotas, 
prohibitions, export restraint arrangements, and 
health and quarantine measures. Nontarriff barriers 
are generally considered more detrimental to eco- 
nomic efficiency than tariffs because efficient foreign 
producers cannot undercut the barriers by reducing 
their costs and thus their prices. A high percentage 
of products subject to nontariff barriers indicates a 
protectionist trade regime, but the frequency of non- 
tariff barriers does not measure their restrictiveness. 
Moreover, a wide range of domestic policies and reg- 
ulations (such as health regulations) that are not 
measured by this indicator may act as nontariff bar- 
tiers. Because of the difficulty of combining nontariff 
barriers into an aggregate indicator, they are not 
included in this table. 

The table shows both simple average tariffs and 
average tariffs weighted by world imports. Simple 
averages are a better indicator of tariff protection 
than averages weighted by the country's own import 
values, which are biased downward, especially when 
tariffs are set so high as to discourage trade. Weights 
based on world imports provide an alternative mea 
Sure of a country's tariff barriers that reflects aver- 
age world trading patterns. 

Mean tariffs are calculated as the average ad val- 
orem duty across all tariff lines. Specific duties— 
duties not expressed as a proportion of the declared 
Value—are not included. Countries typically maintain 
a hierarchy-of trade preferences applicable to spe- 
cific trading partners. The rates used in calculating 
the indicators here are the applied mostfavored- 
Nation duties. Applied rates are less than or equal to 
the bound rates that countries have agreed to in 
World Trade Organization negotiations, but they may 
exceed the rates applied to partners in preferential 
trade agreements such as the North American Free 
Trade Agreement. (See table 6.5 for the membership 
Of regional trade blocs and data on their exports.) 

Some countries set fairly uniform tariff rates 
across all imports. Others are more selective, setting 
high tariffs to protect favored domestic industries 
and low tariffs on goods that have few domestic sup- 
Pliers or that are necessary inputs for domestic 


industry. The standard deviation of tariffs is a mea- 
sure of the dispersion of tariff rates around their 
mean value. Highly dispersed rates are evidence of 
discriminatory tariffs that may distort production and 
consumption decisions. But this tells only part of the 
story. The effective rate of protection—the degree to 
which the value added in an industry is protected— 
may exceed the nominal rate if the tariff system sys- 
tematically differentiates among imports of raw 
materials, intermediate products, and finished 
goods. 

The indicators shown in this table were calculated 
from data supplied by the United Nations Conference 
‘on Trade and Development (UNCTAD). Data are clas- 
sified using the Harmonized System of trade codes 
at the six- or eight-digit level. Tariff line data were 
matched to Standard International Trade Clas- 
sification (SITC) revision 2 codes to define the com- 
modity groups and global import weights. Import 
weights were calculated for 1995 using the United 
Nations COMTRADE database. Data are shown only 
for the countries and years for which complete data 
are available and, to conserve space, observations 
were dropped when there was no change in the aver- 
age tariff rate in successive years. 


* Primary products are commodities classified in 
SITC sections 0, 1, 2, 3, and 4 plus division 68 (non- 
ferrous metals). « Manufactured products are com- 
modities classified in SITC sections 5, 6, 7, 8, and 
9, excluding division 68. * Mean tariff is the 
unweighted average of the applied rates for all prod- 
ucts subject to tariffs. « Standard deviation of tar- 
iff rates measures the average dispersion of tariff 
rates around the simple mean. * Weighted mean 
tariff is the average of applied rates weighted by prod- 
uct shares in 1995 world imports. 


Pea ΕΕΣ IT 


Mean tariff rates and their standard deviations were cal- 
culated by World Bank staff using data from the United 
Nations Conference on Trade and Development (UNC- 
TAD) Trade Analysis Information System. Data on global 
imports come from the United Nations COMTRADE data- 
base. 
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6.7 |Global financial flows 


Net private Foreign direct Portfolio Investment flows Bank and 
trade-related 
flows Investment 
EUN lending 
Bonds Equity 
$ millions $ millions. $ millions $ millions $ millions 
1990 1997 1990 1997 1990 1997 1990 1997 1990 1997 


sienna eS 


Armenia 
Austria 
Bangladesh 
Belgium 


Bolivia 


Botswana ἕ 
18669 


Bulgaria 
Burundi 


Cameroon 


Central African Republic 


ὶ Hong Kong, China 
Congo, Dem. Rep. 
Costa Rica 

Croatia 


Ci 
Czech Republic 


France 


Gambia, The 
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Net private Foreign direct Portfolio investment flows Bank and 
capital flows investment trade-related 
lending 
Bonds Equity 
$ millions $ millions $ millions $ millions $ millions 
1990 1997 1990 1997 1997 
Hungary Á . -308 2,605 0 2.079. 
i 1,872 8,306 162 3351 
[e 3,235 10,863 1,093 4,677 
-392 -303 -362 50. 


tran, Isl 
Ira E: 
veland, 
Israel 

Italy. 
Jamaica 
Japan | 
Jordan - 
Kazakhstan 
Kenya. 


Korea, Dem. Rep. 


Korea, Rep. 
Kuwait 

Kyrgyz Republic 
lao POR 


tes 


Morocco 
Mozambique 
Myanmar 
Namibia 


12 
17 


153 
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Net private Foreign direct Portfolio investment flows Bank and 
capital flows investment trade-related 
lending 
Bonds Equity 
$ millions $ millions $ millions $ millions $ millions 
1990 1997 1990 1997 1990 1997 1990 1997 1990 1997 

Rwanda _ i 6 A RA. v χι mo 0 0 ο E Que 
Saudi Arabia TN ru mu A e heats zt s co ` 
Senegal MEA cp UU TRAN ιο Srg 9 9 ca 14 
ο... ο i i $ 5 

z sS AEN UNTEN ME D A OS. 
Slovak Republic. 278. 165 iO -10 ο “48 278 872" 
Slovenia t _ 321 - TT E 
South Africa ks RE ης] 623 1,393 -131 
Spain Y 2 13,984 5,556 f 5 A * d Ὃν 
Srilanka 54 574 43 430 0 50 ο 98 11 4 
Sudan E 3 0 ο το ο 0 ο ο ο ο 0 
Sweden | 1,982 9,867 " 
Switzerland > 4,961 5 
Syrian Arab Republic... de A NV MO 0 e 9 0 -53 AL.. 
μι arn aithe ORERE s 20 z 9 E 0 s sse 
Tanzania — —  . - WD 143 πο, τς 0 0 0 ο 5 
Thailand Mnt 4,399 3,444 2,444 3745 -87 1,726 449 -308 1,593 
Togo — Nx ο 6 ο ποίη ο 150 ο ο 0 
Trinidad and Tobago a 96 109 340 -52 -150 ο ο -126 
Tunisia 2122 903 16. sists. -60 586 ο ο -138 
Turkey — SETA 42208 684 805 597 1976 35 577 466 
Turkmenistan + deed BEN, BAT - 85 c ^ 0 hå 0 
Uganda. 16 ..A79 480 9... 0 0 0 16 
Ukraine y E 1,419 623. Ἐν, 0 d. ο 
United Arab Emirates — 8 * E E + 
United Kingdom — τ «32,518 38081 
United States >. aw x. 47918 ^ 93448. ij τ " : ^ s 
Uruguay b -192 632 ο 160 -16 “449 ο 2 -176 22 
Uzbekistan EN ρος [C GRAN de V ADD ME ο i ο M 
Venezuela " - -126 6,281 451 "5,087 345 -173 0 429 -922 
Vietnam ἘΣ κ 16 1,994 16 1,800 RON ce ο 0 -94 0 
West Bank and Gaza EN ας 5 
Yemen, Rep. aiis 7138 -431 7138 9 0 9 9 τος 9 
Yugoslavia, ΕΗ (Serb./Mont.) ὶ DE Re 0 " ο d ο " 2 
Zambia M T M Tos T0 ^ 1 DOS. 70 0 x 6 0 ο - θη: 
μπαμ κ 32 ΗΝ αι -30 ~30 0 10 128 -18 


World 
Low income — 
Middle income _ 
Lower middle income _ 
Upper middle income 
Low & middle income — 


394,476 s 
17023 — ..10,622 . 2,309 2,373 2,139 
268,863 22,545 149,957 894 37,579 2,134 26,561 12826. 


.285885 23,687 160579 1010 39888 2239 28934 ^ 14964 . 


East Asia ἃ Pacific — ....91,88 10,347 61,440 -952 13,309 — 1,053 7,936 7,216 
Europe & Central Asia — 49,875 1,097 22314 1,893 8,658 185 48084520 
Latin America & Carib, 12411 118918 8188 61573 101 12768 896 9,947 3,226 
Middle East & N. Africa 668 8,120 2757 5368 -148 1621 ο 2,259 -1941 
South Asia νε νην 4662 147 2,344 105 2,477 1,458 


Sub-Saharan Africa 8674 534 5222 -31 1,193 ο 1,507 485 
168975 233,897 A Fes : ; 


58465 ^ 49717 _ 


a. Data prior to 1992 include Eritrea. 
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‘About the data 


The data on foreign direct investment are based on 


balance οί payments data 
international Monetary Fund (IMF), supplemented by 
data on net foreign direct investment reported by the 


and 


reported by the 


Organisation for Economic Co operation 
Development (OECD) and official national sources. 
The internationally accepted definition of foreign 
direct investment is that provided in the fifth edition 
of the IMF's Balance of Payments Manual (1993). 
The OECD has also published a definition, in con- 
sultation with the IMF, Eurostat, and the United 
Nations, Foreign direct investment has three com- 
ponents: equity investment, reinvested earnings, 
loans 


intercompany 


and short- and long-term 


between parent firms and foreign affiliates. 
However, many countries fail to report reinvested 
earnings, and the definition of long-term loans dif- 
fers among countries, Foreign direct investment, as 
distinguished from other kinds of international 
investment, is made to establish a lasting interest 
in or effective management control over an enter- 
prise in another country. As a guideline, the IMF sug- 
gests that investments should account for at least 
10 percent of the voting stock to be counted as for- 
eign direct investment. In practice, many countries 
set a higher threshold. Because of the multiplicity of 
Sources and differences in definitions and reporting 
methods, there may be more than one estimate of 
foreign direct investment for a country and data may 
Not be comparable across countries. 

Foreign direct investment data do not give a com- 
plete picture of international investment in an econ- 
omy, Balance of payments data on foreign direct 
investment do not include capital raised in the host 
economies, which has become an important source 
of Meter for investment projects in some devel- 
Sing countries. There is also increasing awareness 
that foreign direct investment data are limited 
on capture only cross-border investment 

ing equity participation and omit non- 
ai transactions such as intrafirm 
sk ibs 5 in services. For a detailed discus- 
lata issues see the World Bank's World 

Debt Tables 1993-94 (volume 1, chapter 3). 
MN data are tomes from several offi- 
lits sni A SCR Euromoney data- 
Brie rni Micropal, Lipper Analytical 
PH n ished reports of private investment 
xs A Pana; national securities and 
ge commissions, national stock exchanges, 


and the Worl 
Id Bank's D i 
(ORs), ebtor Reporting System 


Gross statistics on international bond and equity 
issues are produced by aggregating individual trans- 
actions reported by market sources. Transactions of 
public and publicly guaranteed bonds are reported 
through the DRS by World Bank member economies 
that have received either International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development (IBRD) loans or 
International Development Association (IDA) credits. 
Information on private nonguaranteed bonds is col- 
lected from market sources, because official 
national sources reporting to the DRS are not asked 
to report the breakdown between private nonguar- 
anteed bonds and private nonguaranteed loans. 
information on transactions by nonresidents in local 
equity markets is gathered from national authorities, 
investment positions of mutual funds, and market 
sources. 

The volume of portfolio investment reported by 
the World Bank generally differs from that reported 
by other sources because of differences in the clas- 
sification of economies, in the sources, and in the 
method used to adjust and disaggregate reported 
information. Differences in reporting arise particu- 
larly for foreign investments in local equity markets, 
where clarity, adequate disaggregation, and com- 
prehensive and periodic reporting are lacking in 
many developing economies. By contrast, capital 
flows through international debt and equity instru- 
and the differences in 
the classifi- 


ments are well recorded, 
reporting lie primarily in differences in 
cation of economies, in the exchange rates used, in 
whether particular tranches of the transactions are 
included, or in the treatment of certain offshore 


issuances. 


* Net private capital flows consist of private debt 
and nondebt flows. Private debt flows include com- 


mercial bank lending, bonds, and other private 
credits; nondebt private flows are foreign direct invest- 
ment and portfolio equity investment. * Forelgn 
direct investment is net inflows of investment to 
acquire a lasting management interest (10 percent or 
more of voting stock) in an enterprise operating in an 
economy other than that of the investor. It is the sum 
of equity capital, reinvestment of earnings, other long- 
term capital, and short-term capital as shown In the 
balance of payments. * Portfolio Investment flows 
are net and include non-debt-creating portfolio equity 
flows (the sum of country funds, depository receipts, 
and direct purchases of shares by foreign investors) 
and portfolio debt flows (bond issues purchased by 
foreign investors). « Bank and trade-related lending 
covers commercial bank lending and other private 


credits. 


DERN aa 


The data in this table are 
compiled from à variety of 
public and private Sources, 
including the World Bank's 
Debtor Reporting System, 
the IMF's International 
Financial Statistics and 
Balance of Payments data- 
rces mentioned in About the 


bases, and other sou! 
data. These data are also published in the World 


Bank's Global Development Finance 1999. 
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Net financial flows from Development 
6.8|Assistance Committee members 


Official Other Private Net grants| Total net 
development official flows by NGOs | flows 
assistance flows 

Contributions Foreign Bilateral Multilateral Private 


Net flows to Bilateral Bilateral to multilateral direct portfolio portfolio export 
part 1 counti Total grants loans institutions Total investment investment investment credits 


; 25. -. 4,590 
-12,277 "ME. 
" 76 
20 -18 
591 


ΓΝ 


Austria 


205 1,534 


Ireland 


᾿ i, A07 

10,274 “1,411 

4,557 4 — -805 148 
13 


AB... A 105 
596 


2... 405 
-2,560 -338 467 

3,340 τ à 
36,416 -3,768 2,698 
43,673 -6,097 6,335 


Official Other Private Net grants| Total net 
ald official flows by NGOs | flows 
flows 


Contributions Foreign Bilateral Multilateral Private 
Bilateral Bilateral to multilateral direct portfolio portfolio export 
grants loans institutions investment investment investment credits 


Luxembourg 


New Zealand 


United Kingdom 
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Πω ο πα 


The high-income members of the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) are the 
main (though not only) source of external finance for devel- 
ing countries. This table provides an overview of the flow 


: | financial resources from members of the OECD's 
Development Assistance Committee (DAC) to official and 
private recipients in developing countries. DAC exists to 
help its member countries coordinate their development 
assistance and to encourage the expansion and improve 
the effectiveness of the aggregate resources made avail- 
able to developing and transition economies. In this capac- 
ity DAC monitors the flow of all financial resources, but its 
main concern is official development assistance (ODA). 
DAC has three criteria for ODA: It is undertaken by the offi- 
cial sector. It promotes economic development or welfare 
as a main objective. It is provided on concessional terms, 
with a grant element of at least 25 percent on loans. 

This definition excludes military aid and nonconces- 
sional flows from official creditors, which are considered 
other official flows, It includes capital projects, food aid, 
emergency relief, peacekeeping efforts, and technical 
cooperation. Also included are contributions to multilat- 
eral institutions, such as the United Nations and its spe- 
cialized agencies, and concessional funding to the 
multilateral development banks, including the World 
Bank's International Development Association. 

DAC maintains a list of countries and territories that 
are aid recipients. Part | of the list comprises countries 
and territories considered by DAC members to be eligible 
for ODA. Part |! of the list, created after the collapse of 


the Soviet Union to monitor the flow of concessional 
assistance to transition economies, consists of countries 
that are not considered eligible for ODA but that never- 
theless receive ODA/ike flows. Under a procedure agreed 
to in 1993, countries with relatively higher incomes are 
moving from part | to part Il status. To differentiate assis- 
tance to the two groups of recipients, ODAike flows to 
part |! countries are termed official aid. 

The data in the table were compiled from replies by DAC 
member countries to questionnaires issued by the DAC 
Secretariat. Net flows of resources are defined as gross 
disbursements of grants and loans minus repayments on 
earlier loans. Because the data are based on donor coun- 
try reports, they do not provide a complete picture of the 
resources received by developing countries, for three rea- 
sons. First, flows from DAC members are only part of the 
aggregate resource flows to developing countries. Second, 
the data that record contributions to multilateral institu- 
tions measure the flow of resources made available to 
those institutions by DAC members, not the flow of 
resources from those institutions to developing countries. 
Third, because some of the countries and territories on 
the DAC recipient list are normally classified as high 
income, the reported flows may overstate the resources 
available to low- and middle-income economies. High- 
income countries receive only a small fraction of all devel- 
opment assistance, however. 

Net disbursements of ODA by some important 
donor countries that are not DAC members are shown 


in table 6.8a. 


Official development assistance from non-DAC donors 


Net disbursements ($ millions) 


1993 
OECD members (non-DAC) 
: Czech Republic 20 
| Greece. 90* 
Iceland 1 
112 
73 
s 395 
Saudi Arabia 549 — 
_ United Arab Emirates 239 
India 25 


Note: 
o China also provides aid but does not disclose the amount. 
Omprises total aid disbursements to both part ! countries (official development 


(official aid), 
Source: OECD, 


assistance) and part Il countries 


επιμ ή 


* Official development assistance (ODA) comprises 
grants and loans, net of repayments, that meet the DAC 
definition of ODA and are made to countries and territories 
in part | of the DAC list of aid recipients. + Official aid com- 
prises grants and ODAJike loans, net of repayments, to 
countries and territories in part Il of the DAC list of ald recip- 
ients. » Bilateral grants are transfers in money or in kind 
for which no repayment is required. « Bilateral loans are 
loans extended by governments or official agencies that 
have a grant element of at least 25 percent and for which 
repayment is required in convertible currencies or in kind. 
* Contributions to multilateral institutions are conces- 
sional funding received by multilateral institutions from 
DAC members in the form of grants or capital subscrip- 
tions. « Other official flows are transactions by the offi- 
cial sector whose main objective is other than development 
or whose grant element is less than 25 percent. + Private 
flows consist of flows at market terms financed from pri- 
vate sector resources. They include changes in holdings of 
private longterm assets by residents of the reporting coun- 
try. * Foreign direct Investment is investment by resi- 
dents of DAC member countries to acquire a lasting 
management interest (at least 10 percent of voting stock) 
inan enterprise operating in the recipient country. The data 
inthe table reflect changes in the net worth of subsidiaries. 
in recipient countries whose parent company is in the DAC 
source country. + Bilateral portfolio Investment covers 
bank lending and the purchase of bonds, shares, and real 
estate by residents of DAC member countries in recipient 
countries, © Multilateral portfolio investment records the 
transactions of private banks and nonbanks in DAC mem- 
ber countries in the securities issued by multilateral insti- 
tutions. * Private export credits are loans that are 
extended to recipient countries by the private sector in DAC 
member countries for the purpose of promoting trade and 
are supported by an official guarantee. * Net grants by 
NGOs are private grants by nongovernmental organiza- 
tions, net of subsidies from the official sector. * Total net 
flows comprise ODA or official aid flows, other official 
flows, private flows, and net grants by NGOs. 


Pa aE, 


Data on financial flows are compiled by the Development 
Assistance Committee of the OECD and published in its 
annual statistical report, Geographical Distribution of 
Financial Flows to Aid Recipients, and the DAC chairman's 
annual report, Development Co-operation. 
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Aid flows from Development Assistance 
6.9|Committee members 


Net official Ald Untied 
development assistance appropriations ald 
annual average % Per capita of 
change in volume* donor country* % of central % of total 


t flows to $ milíions 1991-92 to $ $ government budget ODA commitments 
part | countrk 1992 1997 1996-97 1992 1997 1992 1997 1992 1997 


57 4 0.0 14 28.1 


7i -3 0.8 0.0 715 
87 -3 0.0 0.0 9.3. 
92 -4 1.7 13 24.5 
2.6 27 0.0 
-12 18 1.1 37.8 
EI 0.0 0.0 228 
€ -4 0.0 0.0 30.5 
20 0.0 0.0 0.0 
-12 0.8 0.0 16.5 
-6 1.4 0.0 56.7 
15 0.0 0.0 37.7 
1 0.0 0.0 19.5 
1 0.4 0.6 63.9 
0 17 18 44.2 
-3 0.0 0.0 rl 
E 10 0.9 0.0 
-3 0,0 0,0 61.3 
-3 3.2 3.2 50.4 
0 0.0 14 17.7 
-9 15 14 25.9 
Sire -5 13 12 32.9 
Net official 
ald 
Per capita of 
annual average % donor country* 
ΡΝ 5 millions % of GNP change in volume* 5 
3997 1991-92 to 1996-97 1992 
0.00 -10.7 0 
0.09 -13.4 44 
9.02. -27.6 13 
0.03 -2.6 9 
0.08 ; 12.1 16 
0.06 -25 8 
0.02 27 6 
0.03 -26.6 42 
0.00 L -48.6 3 
0.02 -5.7 6 
0.00 -9.6 2 
0.01 -19.8 13 
... 0.00 -50.5 10 
0.00 2-609 ο 
ων 0:04 3.6 15 
0,02 -46 2 
0.00 -21.3 8 
Switzerland a e dis T 
United States PES 8 2 $ 
0.02 ' -9.2 i 9 


8. At 1997 exchange rates and prices. 
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rt of its work the Development Assistance 


As pai 


Committee (DAC) of the Organisation for Economic 


operation and Development (OECD) assesses the 
aid performance of member countries relative to the 


size of their economies. As measured here, aid com- 


prises bilateral 
financing to recipient countries plus the provision by 


disbursements of concessional 


donor governments of concessional financing to mul- 
tilateral institutions. Volume measures, in constant 
prices and exchange rates, are used to measure the 
change in real resources provided over time. Aid 
flows to part | recipients—official development assis- 
tance (ODA)—are tabulated separate from official aid 
to part II recipients (see About the data for table 6.8 
for more information on the distinction between ODA 
and official aid). 

Measures of ald flows from the perspective of 
donors differ from aid receipts by recipient countries. 
This is because the concessional funding received by 
multilateral institutions from donor countries is 
recorded as an aid disbursement by the donor when 
the funds are deposited with the multilateral institu- 
tion and recorded as a resource receipt by the recip- 


ient country when the multilateral institution makes 
a disbursement. 

Aid-to-GNP ratios, aid per capita, and aid appro- 
priations as a percentage of donor government bud- 
gets are calculated by the OECD. The denominators 
used in calculating these ratios may differ from cor- 
responding values elsewhere in this book because of 
differences in timing or definitions. 

The proportion of untied aid is reported here 
because tying arrangements require recipients to pur- 
chase goods and services from the donor country or 
from a specified group of countries. Tying arrange- 
ments may be justified on the grounds that they pre- 
vent a recipient from misappropriating or mismanaging 
aid receipts, but they may also be motivated by a 
desire to benefit suppliers in the donor country. The 

same volume of aid may have different purchasing 
power, depending on the relative costs of suppliers in 
countries to which the aid is tied and the degree to 
which each recipient's aid basket is untied. Thus tying 
arrangements may prevent recipients from obtaining 
the best value for their money and so reduce the value 
of the aid received. 


Aid flows fell again in 1997 
$ billions 

10 «d Ss 

B Β 1996 
6 E 1997 | 
Ν $ 
: ili 

5 iun hn TIM 


Vo ΟΕ. 


% of donor GNP 
15, τ E 


10 


prt gg at 


Source: OECD and World Bank staff estimates. 


Ald fell both in dollar 
amount and as a share 
‘of GNP for most donors. 


PPPE 


E 1996 
E 1997 


| 
| 


o Al wl μα. Il II | li d annm IL 


erg 
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» Net official development assistance and net offi- 
cial ald record the actual international transfer by the 
donor of financial resources or of goods or services 
valued at the cost to the donor, less any repayments 
of loan principal during the same period. Data are 
shown at current prices and dollar exchange rates. 
* Aid as a percentage of GNP shows the donor's 
contributions of ODA or official aid as a share of its 
GNP. « Annual average percentage change in vol- 
ume and aid per capita of donor country are calcu- 
lated using 1996 exchange rates and prices. » Aid 
appropriations are the share of ODA or official aid 
appropriations in the donor's national budget. 
e Untied aid is the share of aid that is not subject 


to restrictions by donors on procurement sources. 


The data in this table appear 
in the DAC chairman's report, 
Development Co-operation. 
The OECD also makes its 
data available on diskette, 
magnetic tape, and the 


Internet. 
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6.10 |Aid dependency 


Net official Aid per capita Aid dependency ratios 
development 
assistance and 
official aid 
Aid as Aid as. Aid as 
% of % of % of 
Aid as gross domestic imports of central government 
$ millions $ % of GNP investment goods and services expenditures 
1992 1997 1992 1997 1992 1992 1997 1992 1997 1992 1997 


566 645 206 
20 32 49 
23.0 T3 su 


Argentina — 2926 2216 . ; 8 03 13 ^ 05 
$08 eec ατα 


Belgium 
Beni 
Bolivia 


Hong, 
Colombia 
Cong 
Congo, Rep. 
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Net official Aid per capita Ad 
development dependency ratios 
assistance and 
official aid 
Ald as Ald as p 
36 of % of κοί 
$ millions $ wei gross domestic Imports of central government 
iii Se ONE vesna goods and services expenditures 
1992 1997 1992 1997 1992 1997 1992 1997 1992 1997 1992 
m 2280 1642 22 16 08: 1:04 οι 3152: 0108. 5 940. 
India 2,395.6 1,678.3 
Indonesia. 2,091.9 849.5 
iran, Islamic Rep. 106.8 196.6 


gland... 
Israel 
tay, 
Jamaica 

Japan 

Jordan 
Kazakhstan 
Kenya. 

Korea, Dem. Rep. 
Korea, Rep. 
Kuwait 

Kyrgyz Republic 
Lao PDR 

Latvia 

Lebanon 

Lesotho 

ya. 

Lithuania 
Macedonia, FYR® 
Madagascar 
Malawi 

Malaysia 

Mali 


Mauritania 
Mauritius 
Mexico 
Moldova 


Netherlands 
New Zealand 


140.0 280.8 


N 


065.8 1,191.6 
122.8 70.9 
425.2 463.0 


11.6 132.2 
886.7 458.9 


322 201.6 
3.0  -1583 
2.4 2.4 

23.8 240.4 

165.3 3422 
84.0 80.8 
123.5 239.3 
146.7 93.5 
6.4 9.2 
93.9 1018 
149.6 


362.8 837.8 
579.1 348.3 
205.8 -240.9 
435.3 455.4 
202.2 250.1 


52.6 41.8 
316.8 107.7 
9.7 63.0 


123.4 252.5 
947.1 462.1 
1,474.2 963.2 
115.3 61.7 
144.3 165.8 
462.0 414.7 


660.6 Δ21.7 
3705 3419 
2620 2016 


37.5 19.7 
1,007.4 597.0 
163.3 128.8 
448.9 349.4 
105.0 122.1 
410.2 489.0 
1,718.7 694.2 
1,438.6 641.4 


238.3 203.4 
1,938.1 719.0 
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Net official Aid per capita Aid dependency ratios 
development 
assistance and 
official aid 
Aid as Aid as Aid as 
Ἔν hod % of 
Aid as gross domestic imports of central government 
$ millions $ % of GNP investment goods and services expenditures 
1997 1992 1992 1997 1992 1997 1992 1997 1992 1997 


1992 


1249 2939 95.3 1155 86.0 
παρ , 04: 0.1 0.0 f 
1182 503 335 22.7 Ν 
237.3 -310.7 622 868 1183 


Rw 
Saudi Arabia - 


01 0.0 0.0 0.0 02 
19 1.0 s 0.5 à 
22 " 0.9 
24 Β 13 
27.2 94. 157 50 245. 

26.3 6.9 
3.8 3.8 2.2 3.3 i5 
4 a o MB 
1026 ^ 684 705 453 " 
QT 2 15 0.8 4.6 
836 536 27.7 162 
14i 2.6 0.4 1.0 : 
86 3.9 5.0 2.0 TD. tes 
τοῦ 0.0 0.9 0.0 08 . 
0.7 11 


Uganda 
Ukraine — 


128 1620 886 1098 49.3 


United Kingdom 
y 
Uruguay 
Uzbekista 
Venezuela , 
Metnam " 
West Bank and Gaza 


a. Aid to the states of the fori ii i 
‘mer Yugoslavia, not otherwise specified, is included in regional and income group. aggregates. b. Includes data for economies not specified elsewhere. 
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‘About the data 


Ratios of aid to GNP, investment, imports, or public 


spending 
dependency ΟΠ. aid, But care must be taken in drawing 


policy conclusions. For foreign policy reasons some coun- 


have traditionally received large amounts of assis- 


provide 8 measure of the recipient country's 


tries 


tance. Thus aid dependency ratios may reveal as much 


about the interests of donors as they do about the needs 


of recipients. In general, aid dependency ratios in Sub- 
Saharan Africa are much higher than those in other 
regions, and they increased during the 1980s. These 
high ratios are due only in part to the volume of aid flows. 
Many African countries experienced severe erosion In 
their terms of trade during, the 1980s, which, along with 
weak policies, contributed to falling incomes, imports, 
and investment. Thus the increase in ald dependency 
ratios reflects events affecting both the numerator and 
the denominator. 

As defined here, aid includes official development 
assistance (ODA) and official aid, The data cover bilat- 
eral loans and grants from Development Assistance 
Committee (DAC) countries, multilateral organizations, 
and certain Arab countries. They do not reflect aid given 
by recipient countries to other developing countries. As 
a result some countries that are net donors (such as 
Saudi Arabia) are shown in the table as aid recipients. 
(See table 6.8a for aid disbursement by some non-DAC 
countries, ) 

The data in the table do not distinguish among dif- 
ferent types of aid (program, project, or food aid, emer- 
gency assistance, peacekeeping assistance, or technical 
Cooperation), each of which may have a very different 
effect on the economy. Technical cooperation expendi- 
tures do not always directly benefit the economy to the 
extent that they defray costs incurred outside the coun- 
try on the salaries and benefits of technical experts and 
the overhead costs of firms supplying technical services. 

Because the table relies on information from donors, 
it is not consistent with information recorded by recipi- 
ents in the balance of payments, which often excludes 
all or some technical assistance—particularly payments 
to expatriates made directly by the donor. Similarly, grant 
commodity aid may not always be recorded in trade data 
ΕΕ; of payments. Although ODA estimates 

payments statistics are meant to exclude 

- military aid, the distinction is sometimes blurred. 
ο μεθ by the country of origin usually pre- 
inal values used here tend to overstate the 
ec transferred. Changes in interna 
ë power = E oss in eae ye purchas- 
though ey : le practice of tying aid, still prevalent 
lth power É s importance, also reduces the pur- 
of aid (see About the data for table 6.9). 


The values for population, GNP, gross domestic 
investment, imports of goods and services, and central 
government expenditures used in computing the ratios 
are taken from World Bank and International Monetary 
Fund databases. The ratios shown may therefore differ 
somewhat from those computed and published by the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Develop- 
ment (OECD). 

Aid not allocated by country or region—including 
administrative costs, research into development issues, 
and aid to nongovernmental organizations—is included 
in the world total. Thus regional and income group totals 
do not sum to the world total. 
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Source: OECD and World Bank staff estimates. 


m 
e 


The most ald-dependent counties are In Sub 
Saharan Africa. 


* Net official development assistance consists of dis- 
bursements of loans (net of repayments of principal) and 
grants made on concessional terms by official agencies 
ofthe members of DAC and certain Arab countries to pro- 


mote economic development and welfare in recipient 
economies listed as developing by DAC. Loans with a 
grant element of more than 25 percent are included in 
ODA, as are technical cooperation and assistance. 
e Net official aid refers to aid flows, net of repayments, 
from official donors to the transition economies of 
Eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union and to cer- 
tain advanced developing countries and territories as. 
determined by DAC. Official aid is provided under terms 
and conditions similar to those for ODA. * Aid per capita 
includes both ODA and official aid, e Ald dependency 
ratios are calculated using values in U.S. dollars con- 
verted at official exchange rates. See Definitions for 
tables 1.1, 4.9, and 4.14 for definitions of GNP, gross 
domestic investment, imports of goods and services, 
and central government expenditures. 


Eos ο We ae 


Data on aid are compiled by 
DAC and published in its 
annual statistical report, 
Geographical Distribution of 
Financial Flows to Aid 
Recipients, and in the DAC 
chairman's report, Develop- 
ment Co-operation. The OECD 


lata available on diskette, magnetic 


also makes its di 
tape, and the Internet. 
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1999 World Dev 


Distribution of net aid by Development 
6.11|Assistance Committee members 


Total Ten major DAC donors Others 


United 

$ millions, 1997 n France Germany Netherlands Kingdom Canada Sweden Denmark Norway 
; οδό ΗΝ Tae y m vs s i UE 
13 0.7 0.0 0.1 61 
4.6 27.8 0.8 245 868 

14 0.6 0.1 0.0 

0.0 13 0.3 22 

0.1 0.3 0.0 2.2 

52.4 33.0 390 32.4 

0.0 1.0 0.7 0.2 

4.2 0.0 19.0 -0.1 

12.4 20.1 14.7 3.8 

8.2 31.2 4.0 40.8 

0.6 8.5 0.8 73 

37 26 -2.4 19 

0.0 0.1 1.5 0.0 

6.0 1.4 25.9 3.2 

1.0 3.0 0.0 5.4 

3.0 23.0 2.4 8.8 

9.1 0.0 0.8 0.5 

0.1 0.4 0.1 0.1 

0.8 0.5 0.0 0.2 

18 8.0 0.1 1.2 

1,228.6 NU . B19 — TT — 35.4 6.8 13.7 15.0 

i AT 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 

Colombia E į 23.0 140 CONGR ο dI. 12 48 0.1 5.5 

( 4 , pns 38 6.7 0.1 79 

Congo, Rep. T i ο . 00 38 12 -0.3 0.8 

17 34 33 2.0 

4.3 0.2 19 02 

0.4 3.0 0.1 8.9 

41 14 0.0 τα 

15 0.1 2.9 0.2 

Dominican Republ ντ GT. σας δι 09 01 οι 0.4 

3.0 3.2 0.1 16 

174 23 307 33 

6.6 4.8 13 23 

14 5.0 4.6 88 .. 
wee AS 12 98 18., 
123. 360 3.5 28.4. 


Gambia, The 39 Br BE 
0.0 0.6 00 

141 38 390 

(136 106 

02 20 

55 11 

: CET ene px 0.0 

244. 148 18 14 
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Distribution of net aid by Development 
Assistance Committee members 6.11 


Total Ten major DAC donors Others 
United United 
Japan States. France Germany Netherlands Kingdom Canada Sweden Denmark Norway 
$ millions, 1997 Rin m ET : 


lungary 1410 24.2 10 90 
india 9276 4918 
indonesia. 7905 496.9 -510 
iran, Islamic Rep. 1652... 70.3 

i 180.0 0.8 
Irag, 
αι 1,181.2 0.5 12480 
ea 5.0 155 -230 
pe 288.1 139.6 
Kazakhstan 937 431 
Kenya 3010 688 
Korea, Dem. Rep. 35.1 0.0 
Korea, Rep. — -158.3 -140.6 -44.0 
Kuwait 0.1 0.0 
Kyrgyz Republic 50.4 18.1 
Lao PDR 164.8 — 786 
Latvia 80.2 0.1 
Lebanon 69.2 0.8 
Lesotho — 44.6 5.7 
Libya — 1.8 0.0 
Lithuania 98.3 0.3 
Macedonia, FYR 30.2 10.0 
Madagascar 549.0 29.5 
Malawi 174.0 35.1 
Malaysia -243.7 -258.9 
Mali 2566 26.1 
Mauritania 955 355 
Mauritius 27 3.5 
Mexico 887 41.4 
Moldova 14.3 0.1 
Mongolia, 1181 780 
Morocco, 2152 28.1 

zambique 6216 — 381. 
Myanmar. 236 148 
Namibia 1229 49 
Nepal 2335 86.1 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua 2583 490 
Mer. 181.2 136 
Nigeria 522 06. 
Norway 
OME. 23 13. 
Pakistan 731 922 
Panama 421 426 
Papua New Guinea 291.9 49.2 
Paraguay 701 31.4 
ος... 3642 384. 
Philippines 5673 3190. 
ct 673.6 48. 
Portugal A 
Puerto Rico ; 
Romania 7 1096 59. 
Russian Federation 10332 5.6 
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Distribution of net aid by Develop: 
6.11 Assistance Committee members 


Total Ten major DAC donors Others 
United United 
Germany Netherlands Kingdom ^ Canada ^ Sweden Denmark Norway 


$ millions, 1997 Japan State: France 


19 18 114. 


Rw 
Saudi Arabia οο 0.0 0.0 
18 -1,4 13 
Sierra Leone 0.8 0.4 3.9 
00 ο0 0.0 
Slovak Republic 0.1 0.9 02. 
0.0 01 0.0 


Sk 
South Africa 


41i — 3o] .— 198 '' 


98 140 174 36 139 15 159. 
92 205 9.9 25 44 0.9 76 


Switzerland 

Syrian Arab 0.1 0.2 1.4 0.0 0.5 
Tajikistan - 8ο 0.0 1.3 0.0 0.9 
Tanzania ο, 67.6 7.8 48.2 64.0 50.9 
Thailand 8.0 3.0 9.9 5.4 28.9 0.5 
5 2.0 05.04 04 0.0 0.0 

ο προς. 0.7 0.3 0.0 0.0 00. 
415. -190 0.3 14 0.5 0.0 04 
-211. -860 17 -1.2 2.2 -0.2 0.7 

9 δι 99 0.0 0.0 00. 
36.0 78.2. 5ς. 513 58.4 27.8 
18.8 12.6 6.9 3.2 0.1 
0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Uruguay 0.5 16 0.9 0.0 0.0 
Uzbekis 10 0.0 0.1 0.0 0.0 
Venezuela 0.3 0.9 0.1 0.0 04 


6621s  7,451s 


212059 1,371s 


ΝΕ “82 68 
..1371. 1,329 1,135 
126 116 111 
179 2085. 134 


Note: Regional i i 
gional aggregates include data for economies not specified elsewhere. World and income group totals include aid not allocated by country or region. 
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‘About the data 


The data in the table show net bilateral aid to low- and 


middleincome economies from members of the 


Development ‘Assistance Committee (DAC) of the 


Economic Co-operation and 


Organisation for 


Development (OECD). 
tosome countries and territories not shown in the table 


The DAC compilation includes aid 


and small quantities to unspecified economies that are 
recorded only at the regional or global level, Aid to coun- 
tries and territories not shown in the table has been 
assigned to regional totals based on the World Bank's 
regional classification system. Aid to unspecified 
economies has been included in regional totals, but not 
intotals for income groups. Aid not allocated by country 
or region—including administrative costs, research into 
development issues, and aid to nongovernmental orga- 
nizations—is included in the world total; thus regional 


and income group totals do not sum to the world total. 


Because these data are based on donor country 
reports of bilateral programs, they cannot be recon- 
ciled with recipient country reports. Nor do they reflect 
the full extent of aid flows from the reporting donor 
countries or to recipient countries. A full accounting 
would include donor country contributions to multilat- 
eral institutions and the flow of resources from multi- 
lateral institutions to recipient countries as well as 
flows from countries that are not members of DAC. In 
addition, the expenditures countries report as official 
development assistance (ODA) have changed. For 
example, some DAC members providing aid to 
refugees within their own borders have reported these 
expenditures as ODA. 

Some of the aid recipients shown in the table are 
themselves significant donors. See table 6.8a for a 
summary of ODA from non-DAC countries. 


Poor economies were not the sole recipients of ald from the top donors in 1997 


Figure 6.11 
| - India 7% Russian 
| Thailand 7% Federation 4% 
Ea Philippines 5% Egypt, Arab 


Indonesia 8% Rep. 7% 


Others Israel 


| China 9% 


Japan 


Indonesia 3% 
China 10% 


Peru 2% 
al Russian Federation 


Egypt, Arab 
Rep, 10% 


Others 


Bangladesh 3% 


Bosnia and — 
Herzegovina 4% 


Germany 


Source: OECD. 


These figures show the distribution of aid from the top six donors to thelr top five recipie: 
Among the top recipients, many are middle-income economies, and Israel, 


Substantial aid from the United States. 


Herzegovina 2% 
Bolivia 2% 


eis ] 
Bolivia 3% 


Netherlands 


Egypt, Arab 
Rep. 6% 


Bosnia and 


Others 
Madagascar 7% 


nts in 1997. 
a high-income country, receives 


* Net aid comprises net bilateral ODA to part | recip- 


ients and net bilateral official aid to part II recipients 
(see About the data for table 6.8). * Other DAC 
donors are Australia, Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
Finland, Ireland, New Zealand, 


Luxembourg, 
Portugal, Spain, and Switzerland. 


Data on aid are compiled by 
DAC and published in its 
annual report, 
Geographical Distribution of 
Financial Flows to Ald 
Recipients, and in the DAC 
chairman's report, Develop- 
ment Co-operation. The OECD 
also makes its data available on diskette, magnetic 


statistical 


tape, and the Internet. 
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Net financial flows from multilateral 
6.12 linstitutions 


International financial institutions United Nations Total 
Regional 
development. 
World Bank IMF banks Others 
Conces- Non- Conces- Non- 

$ millions, 1997 IDA IBRD sional concessional sional WFP UNDP UNFPA UNICEF Others 

Albania 35. 08.0.2 24 
0 12 OT 20 
507 155 3 21 149 
..2248 04 39 66 11989 
29 23 05 i6 1 

Azerbaijan 554 0.0 76.5 28.2 3 267 -57.6 8.5 45 0.7 2.8 
A 605 117 68 233 
Belarus ,098 0.0 0.6 
44 6.7 2.9 3.0 
10.9 7.8 2.2 9.7 
Bosnia and Herzegovina 11.7 0.2 7.5 
3.5 0.9 0.9 
Brazil 200.6 2.2 20.1 
14 08 01 
5.6 7.0 2.4. 4.5 
T3 1.4 8.5 
142 37.9 3.9 11.5 
0.8 0.9 1.9 2.1 
Central AfricanRepublic 33 00 38  -37 0.0 11 Ἐν - " " 
34 62 46 14 3.7 


τος. . 107 — 04 
-85 381 431 041 


Hong Kong, China " " κ 
0.1 80.8 0.8 
Congo, Dem. Rep. 15.3 0.1 
0.2 0.3 
Costa Rica as 6.5 0.3 
31 26 19 
TET eee 
73 ο Ὁ 

0.4 


8. 52 15 
18 174 16 
62,149 31. 
.15. 289 10 
LIT. 44 


EI Salvador 


Estonia 
(58 


Finland 


Guatemala 


Guinea-Bissau 
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International financi: 
Regional 
development 
World Bank IMF banks Others 
Conces- Non- Conces- 
$ millions, 1997 IDA IBRD sional concessional sional WFP UNDP 
579.9 -278.1 

in -20.4 -2452 .— 30204. 18.9 
iran, Islamic Rep. : 00.499 
lan... 
Ireland 

0.0 -45.7 

323. 250. 
Kazakhstan. 00 2017 a 
Kenya oo. 723 -738. 
Kort . Rep. ss ες 

-3.5 2,797.9 
k | xs 
Kyrgyz Republic 66.5 
LaoPDR | 40.9 
Latvia 00 
Lebanon. 0.0 
Lesotho, 100 


0.0 
292 
119.7 
98.1 
0.0 
67.5 
0.0 
35.0. 
33.8 
Nt 
146... 0. 
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UNFPA UNICEF Others 


United Nations Total 


20. 
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Net financial flows from multilateral 
6.12 | institutions 


International financial institutions 


Regional 
development 
World Bank IMF banks Others 
Conces- Non- Conces- Non- 
IBRD sional concessional sional concessional WFP UNDP 


$ millions, 1997 IDA 


vende 


Sri Lanka Lid ^ 29. Bi 
00 324 111 


Sud 


Sweden s 
Swanand νο απ το MES ο κών QUU 
Syrian Arab Republic | 13.7 10,5 3.5 
Tajikistan Pe i ite 38 
Tanzania | 710.8 120 149 
Thailand 1727 09 67 
τς s -10.3 41 
and Tobago. COLIN κος 
12.0 28 1.6 
-79.7 2.2 
V MES 14 
37 313 190 
113.5 28 
United " 
Urugu; 2.6 24.5 


3.4 
-. 190 

Vietnam ος, 159 139 158 
Bank and Gaza. 19 280 


Ymenüe. nnn tO rr Qa 608... 790 — 


66 10.3 107 

Yu μα. 
Zambia  .... 20 115 
imbabwe | 0.0 


1,753s 6,629s 691s 1,073s 1,642 
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1,753 4691 691 1,073 1,629 


UNFPA UNICEF 
15 188 1 

81 3.9 
03 33 
39 28 
09 5.4 
18 290 
22 ΑΔ. 
08 24 
42 124 
15 44 
QT — 4a 
07 10 
07. ρα 
O8 11 
30 187 
02 08 
03 08 
04 25 
05 16 
48. 97 
18 8ο 
22 34 
26. 72 


United Nations 


659s 


Note: The aggregates for the regional development banks, United Nations, and total net financial flows include amounts for economies not specified elsewhere. 
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About the data 


This table shows concessional and nonconcessional 
financial flows from the major multilateral institutions— 
the World Bank, the International Monetary Fund (IMF), 
regional development banks, United Nations agencies, 
and regional groups such as the Commission of the 
European Communities. Much of these data come from 
the World Bank's Debtor Reporting System. 

The multilateral development banks fund their non- 
concessional lending operations primarily by selling low- 
interest, highly rated bonds (the World Bank, for 
example, has a AAA rating) backed by prudent lending 
and financial policies and the strong financial backing 
of their members. These funds are then onlent at 
slightly higher interest rates, and with relatively long 
maturities (15-20 years), to developing countries. 
Lending terms vary with market conditions and the poli- 
cies of the banks. 

Concessional, or soft, lending by the World Bank Group 
is carried out through the International Development 
Association (IDA), although some loans by the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
(IBRD) are made on terms that may qualify as conces- 
sional under the Development Assistance Committee 
(DAC) definition. Eligibility to receive IDA resources is 
based on GNP per capita; countries must also meet per- 
formance standards assessed by World Bank staff. Since 


1 July 1998 the GNP per capita cutoff has been set at 


| Figure 6.12 


$925, measured in 1997 using the Atlas method (see 
Users guide). In exceptional circumstances IDA extends 
eligibility temporarily to countries that are above the cut- 
off and are undertaking major adjustment efforts but are 
not creditworthy for IBRD lending. An exception has also 
been made for small island economies. 

The IMF makes concessional funds available through 
its Enhanced Structural Adjustment Facility (ESAF), the 
successor to the Structural Adjustment Facility, and 
through the IMF Trust Fund. Low-income countries that 
face protracted balance of payments problems are eli- 
gible for ESAF funds. 

Regional development banks also maintain conces- 
sional windows for funds. According to the DAC defini- 
tion, concessional flows contain a grant element of at 
least 25 percent. (The grant element of loans is evalu- 
ated assuming a nominal, market interest rate of 10 per- 
cent. The grant element of a loan carrying a 10 percent 
interest rate is nil, and for a grant, which requires no 
repayment, itis 100 percent.) In the World Development 
Indicators loans from the major regional development 
banks—the African Development Bank, Asian 
Development Bank, and Inter-American Development 
Bank—are recorded according to each institution's clas- 
sification. In some cases nonconcessional loans by 
these institutions may be on terms that meet DAC's def- 


inition of concessional. 


Nonconcessional lending by the World Bank increased sharply in 1997 


$ billions 
iu 


-2 5 c 


1980 4984 


“== IBRD disbursements? 

IBRD net disbursements® 
Source: World Bank, Debtor Reporting System. 
a. Includes Korea, Rep. 


Lending to countries affected by the financial crisis accounted for a large share of 


Rnonconcessional disbursements. 


1988 


— IDA disbursements 
— IDA net disbursements 


‘the increase in the World Bank's 


Definitions. 


* Net financial flows are disbursements of loans and cred- 
its less repayments of principal. IDA is the International 
Development Association, the soft loan window of the 
World Bank Group. * IBRD is the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, the founding and largest 
member of the World Bank Group. * IMF is the 
International Monetary Fund. Nonconcessional lending is 
the credit provided by the IMF to its members, principally 
to meet their balance of payments needs. Concessional 
assistance is provided through the Enhanced Structural 
Adjustment Facility. * Regional development banks 
include the African Development Bank, based in Abidjan, 
Côte d'ivoire, which lends to all of Africa, including North 
Africa; the Asian Development Bank, based in Manila, 
Philippines, which serves countries in South Asia and East. 
‘Asia and the Pacific; and the Inter-American Development 
Bank, based in Washington, D.C., which is the principal 
development bank of the Americas. * Others is a residual 
category in the World Bank's Debtor Reporting System. It 
includes such institutions as the Caribbean Development 
Bank, European Investment Bank, and European 
Development Fund. * United Nations includes the World 
Food Programme (WFP), United Nations Development 
Programme (UNDP), United Nations Population Fund 
(UNFPA), United Nations Children's Fund (UNICEF), and 
other United Nations agencies such as the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees, United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East, 
and United Nations Regular Program for Technical 
Assistance. * Concessional financial flows cover dis- 
bursements made through concessional lending facilities. 
* Nonconcessional financial flows cover all other 


disbursements. 


aS NENTS. 


ἡ Data on net financial flows from 
international financial institu- 
tions come from the World 
Bank's Debtor Reporting. 
System. These data are pub- 
lished in the World Bank's Global 
Development Finance 1999. 
Data on aid from United Nations 


agencies come from the DAC chairman's report, 


Global 


»pment 


Deve 
Finance 


Development Co-operation. 
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6.13 | Foreign labor and population in OECD countries 


Foreign population* Foreign labor force® Inflows of foreign population 


Total Asylum seekers 
thousands thousands 
1990 1996: 1990 1996 
de 224.2 296. — 
51* 51.9 13 
15 x 5 
7 7.5 3 
102 74.0 47 
842 708.0 193 
se 5 
224 225.4 
9 . E 
81! 77.2 21 
16 17.2 4 
0 
b A 9 
53 29.3 29 
Switzerland 17.9 101 74.3 36 
United 3.4 52 216.4 385 
Forelgn-born population’ Foreign-born Inflows of foreign population 
labor force* 
% of total Total Asylum seekers. 
labor force thousands thousands 
1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 
πο με ec .214 7 288 7 246 121 99.1 4i 
ο en re Toe πα d 18.5' 214 226.1 37 i 
19767... Oe Tn tm t pee a n soon ο δι 1,537 915.9 [ον Ἴθβιι, 


a. Except for France, Ireland, Portugal, and the United Kingdom, data are from Population registers. Unless otherwise noted, they refer to the population on 31 December of the years indicated. 
b. Data include the unemployed except for Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, and the United Kingdom. Data for Austria, Germany, and Luxembourg are from social security registers, 
data for Denmark are from the population register, and data for Norway are from the register of employees, Data for Italy, Portugal, Spain, and Switzerland are from residence or work permits. 
Figures for Japan and the Netherlands are estimates from national statistical offices, Data for other countries are from labor force surveys. c. Data are from population registers except for 
France (census), Ireland and the United Kingdom (labor force survey), Japan and Switzerland (register of foreigners), and italy, Portugal, and Spain (residence permits). d. January to September 
1997 for Italy, Luxembourg, Poland, and Spain. e. Annual average. f. Data do not include de facto refugees from Bosnia and Herzegovina. g. Includes some asylum seekers. h. Data are from 
the 1990 population census. i. Data refer to the Federal Republic of Germany before unification. J. Estimated from the annual labor force survey. k. Data are adjusted to take account of the 
Tegularizations in 1987-88 and 1990. Data for 1996 do not include permits delivered under the 1995-96 regularization program. I. Data refer to registered foreign nationals, who include for 
elgners staying in Japan for more than 90 days. πι, Includes asylum seekers whose requests are being processed. n. Includes all foreigners who hold a valid residence permit. o. Data refert? 
foreigners with a residence permit. Those with permits for fewer than six months and students are excluded. p. Data refer to foreigners with an annual residence permit or with à 


cal year (October to September of years shown). 
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and population in OECD countries 16.13 


The data in the table are based on national defini- 
tions and data collection practices and are not fully 
comparable across countries. Japan and the 
European members of the Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development (OECD) traditionally 
have defined foreigners by nationality of descent. 
Australia, Canada, and the United States use place 
of birth, which is closer to the concept of the immi- 
grant stock as defined by the United Nations. Few 
countries, however, apply Just one criterion in all cir- 
cumstances. For this and other reasons data based 
on the concept of foreign nationality and data based 
on the concept of foreign-born cannot be completely 
reconciled. 

Data on the size of the foreign labor force are also 
problematic. Countries use different permit systems 
to gather information on immigrants. Some countries 


issue a single permit for residence and work, while 
others issue separate residence and work permits. 
Differences in immigration laws across countries, 
particularly with respect to immigrants' access to the 
labor market, greatly affect the recording and mea- 
surement of migration and reduce the comparability 
of raw data at the international level. The data 
exclude temporary visitors and tourists (see table 
6.14). 

OECD countries are not the only ones that receive 
substantial migration flows. Migrant workers make up 
a significant share of the labor force in Gulf countries 
and in southern Africa, and people are displaced by 
wars and natural disasters throughout the world. 
Systematic recording of migration flows is difficult, 
however, especially in poor countries and those 
affected by civil disorder. 


OECD countrles drew Immigrants from around the world in 1997 


Turkey 6% Italy 6% É Former United States Brazil 10% 
| Tz United States 5% £l [ 
[Morocco 12 % Turkey 10% A 

Others Poland 11% 
| Algeria 14% 
France Germany 
Portugal 
c p rmm indaGk—— ra South Afia 

Germany: S 
| 12% Australia 12% 
|, Former Others United 
| Yugoslavia 
| Switzerland United Kingdom 


Source: OECD. 


The graphs show the distribution of Immigrants in 1997 by nationality. The definition of Imm! 
nt visitors. For the United States the data are for permanent 


by reporting country and may include tran: 
Settlers classified by country of birth. 


igrants differs 


Definitions 


* Foreign population is the number of foreign or 
foreign-born residents in a country. « Forelgn labor 
force as a percentage of total labor force is the share 
of foreign or foreign-born workers in a country's work- 
force. * Inflows of foreign population are the gross 
arrivals of immigrants in the country shown. The total 
does not include asylum seekers, except as noted. 
* Asylum seekers are those who apply for permission 
to remain in the country for humanitarian reasons. 


onu International migration data 
are collected by the OECD 
through information provided 
jon enn os 
Ü by national correspondents to 
[| the Continuous Reporting Sys- 
tem on Migration (SOPEMI) 
f network, which provides an 
Y annual overview of trends and 
policies. Data appear in the OECD's Trends in 
International Migration (19974). 


TRENDS 
IN INTERNATIONAL 
MIGRATION 
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6.14 Τιανει and tourism 


International tourism International tourism receipts International tourism expenditures 
Inbound tourists Outbound tourists % of % of 
thousands thousands $ millions exports $ millions imports 


1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 


s: κ dena 
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Te 0 08 01 338 64 
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Travel and tourism 6.14 


International tourism International tourism receipts International tourism expenditures 
Inbound tourists Outbound tourists % of % of 
thousands thousands $ millions exports $ millions imports 
1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 
Hungary 79413 17248 5164 160 ^ 2570 25. 105 88 1153 09 46 
1494 2,374 1017 1450 3152 102 τα 113 . 1342 0.7 23 
527 5036 635 246 6589 12. 104. 375 2436 90. 39 
E ος [NEC eS μα πω ee LIS 


A8... 


T 53. 
ny ,92. 2 
aA 22,087 .9.1 
Jamaica 395 35.6 
Japan 844 0.9 , 
Jordan - ee 393 19.5 


Kazakhstan = το = 
Kenya. ào0 110.134 .54 
Korea, Dem. Re yv 
Korea, Rep. 37 
Kuwait 3917 
Kyrgyz Republic. 95. 
lao POR 29. 
Latvia E: 97 
Lebanon m 1000 2,942 c3 " T 
Lesotho 12 20 133 65 CONDE μοι, 
Libya f A Vi REC CREE S DS 
Lithuania. 290 
Ma E 
Madagascar nC 

don. s dfe o 24 
Malaysia 470 2418 35 
Mai 20 12 38 
Mauritania τω " 17 24 38 
Mauriti “δα 536 33 7 M v MO) 
Mexico t 19,351 4,174 3892 151 
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Mongolia 
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Mozambique |... 
Myanmar 
Namibia - 


Pakistan me 


penama 
Papua New d 
485 
i AIN 
48,610 ` 357 6,900 
29065 2,164 
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65 


η Federation 
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International tourism International tourism receipts International tourism expenditures 
Inbound tourists Outbound tourists % of % of 
thousands thousands $ millions exports $ millions imports 


1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 


κε 0:7 E TAB 
1420 13 22 2,453 = 44 


Tajikistan 
Tanzania... 
Theend ιο, 
ma., ; 
Trinidad and Tobago... 
Tunisia 


6,932 20,569 47 5.6 6893 27710 51 


-52,735 10,058 75056 ^ 37 8.0 10,385 54183 36 
.562 — 298 ^ 759 195 178 208 264 96 


60. 


1.2 4.2 1,880 2,381 12.4 


6.3w 102,066 
3.3 48 2,153 a 
4.7 8.2 20,333 72,353 57 


6.1 81 5356 36096 η 

5 m" S) 8.3 14,977 36.257 62. 

230,308 35017 .22443 124384 ^ 45 78. 22486 78777 52... 
ven 2/480 37,017 — 541 Το 1234 19147 24 

935 91,125 .1029 33835 30 10.3 560 25962 ue 

11,262 31629 92 80 11,338 21,257 B ous 
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.5040 ^ 1485 3936 85 5.9 283 2198 10 
3,328 515 — 1598 5579 19 55 2,705 6,463 37 

Hi 1 359,421 78,573 319,879 46 5.8 79,580 296,30 46 
ΕΜ ELT 112,095 207,544 135757 58 66 42121 118914 55 


a. Data prior to 1990 refer to the Federal Republic of Germany before unification. 
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About the data ου Ἱ- 


The data in the table are from the World Tourism 
Organization. They are obtained primarily from ques- 
tionnaires sent to government offices, supplemented 
with data published by official sources. Although the 
World Tourism Organization reports that progress has 
been made in harmonizing definitions and measure- 
ment units, differences in national practices still pre- 
vent full international comparability. 

Data on international inbound and outbound 
tourists refer to the number of arrivals and depar- 
tures of visitors within the reference period, not to 
the number of people traveling. Thus a person who 


| Figure 6.14 3 


makes several trips to a country during a given period 
is counted each time as a new arrival. 

Regional and income group aggregates are based 
on the World Bank's classification of countries and 
differ from those shown in the Yearbook of Tourism 
Statistics. Countries not shown in the table but for 
which data are available are included in the regional 
and income group totals. World totals are calculated 
by the World Tourism Organization and include all 
reporting countries as well as countries not sepa- 
rately reported on by the organization. Thus world 
totals may differ from the sums of the group totals. 


Countries with tourism receipts accounting for more than 15 percent of exports in 1997 


% of exports of goods and services 
80 


60 


40 


j miii 
ΕΕ | j 


ο. 
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Source: World Tourism Organization and World Bank staff estimates. 


Definitions 


* International Inbound tourists are the number of 
visitors who travel to a country other than that where 
they have their usual residence for a period not 
exceeding 12 months and whose main purpose in vis- 
iting is other than an activity remunerated from within 
the country visited. * International outbound 
tourists are the number of departures that people 
make from their country of usual residence to any 
other country for any purpose other than a remuner- 
ated activity in the country visited. * International 
tourism recelpts are expenditures by international 
inbound visitors, including payments to national car- 
riers for international transport. These receipts 
should include any other prepayment made for goods 
or services received in the destination country. They 
also may include receipts from same-day visitors, 
except in cases where these are so important as to 
justify a separate classification. Their share in 
exports is calculated as a ratio to exports of goods 
and services. * International tourism expenditures 
are expenditures of international outbound visitors in 
other countries, including payments to foreign carri- 
ers for international transport. These may include 
expenditures by residents traveling abroad as same- 
day visitors, except in cases where these are so 
important as to justify a separate classification. Their 
share in imports is calculated as a ratio to imports 


of goods and services. 


The visitor and expenditure 
data are available in the World 
Tourism Organization's Year- 
book of Tourism Statistics and 
Compendium of Tourism Sta- 
tistics, 1992-1996. Data in 
the table were updated from 
- electronic files provided by the 
World Tourism Organization. Export and import data are 
from the International Monetary Fund's International 
Financial Statistics and World Bank staff estimates. 
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This section describes some of the statistical procedures used in prepar- 
ing the World Development Indicators. It covers the methods employed 
for calculating regional and income group aggregates and for calculating 
growth rates, and it describes the World Bank's Atlas method for deriv- 
ing the conversion factor used to estimate GNP and GNP per capita in 
U.S. dollars. Other statistical procedures and calculations are described 
in the About the data sections that follow each table. 


Aggregation rules 

Aggregates based on the World Bank's regional and income classifica- 
tion of economies appear at the end of most tables. The World Bank's 
income and regional classifications are shown on the front and back 
cover flaps of the book. This year's World Development Indicators 
includes an aggregate of the member countries of the European 
Monetary Union (EMU). Members of the EMU on 1 January 1999 were 
Austria, Belgium, Finland, France, Germany, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, Spain, and Portugal. Other classifications, such as the 
European Union and regional trading blocs, are documented in About the 
data for the tables in which they appear. 

Because of missing data, aggregations for groups of economies should 
be treated as approximations for unknown totals or average values. Regional 
and income group aggregates are based on the largest available set of data, 
including values for the 148 economies shown in the main tables, other 
economies shown in table 1.6, and Taiwan, China. The aggregation rules 
are intended to yield estimates for a consistent set of economies from one 
period to the next and for all indicators. Small differences between the val- 
ues of sums of subgroup aggregates and overall totals and averages may 
occur because of the approximations used. In addition, compilation errors 
and data reporting practices may cause discrepancies in theoretically iden- 
tical aggregates such as world exports and world imports. 

There are four principal methods of aggregation. For group and world 
totals denoted in the tables by a t, missing data are imputed based on 
the relationship of the sum of available data to the total in the year of 
the previous estimate. The imputation process works forward and back- 
ward from 1995. Missing values in 1995 are imputed using one of sev- 
eral proxy variables for which complete data are available in that year. 
The imputed value is calculated so that it (or its proxy) bears the same 
relationship to the total of available data as it did in the benchmark year. 
Imputed values are usually not calculated if missing data account for 
more than one-third of the total in the benchmark year. The variables 
used as proxies are GNP in U.S. dollars, GNP per capita in U.S. dollars, 
total population, exports and imports of goods and services in U.S. dol- 
lars, and value added in agriculture, industry, manufacturing, and ser- 
vices in local currency. 

Aggregates marked by an s are sums of available data. Missing values 
are not imputed. Sums are not computed if more than one-third of the obser- 
vations in the series or a proxy for the series are missing in a given year. 

Aggregates of ratios are generally calculated as weighted averages 
of the ratios (indicated by w) using the value of the denominator or, in 


Statistical methods 


some cases, another indicator as a weight. The aggregate ratios are 
based on available data, including data for economies not shown in the 
main tables. Missing values are assumed to have the same average 
value as the available data. No aggregate is calculated if missing data 
account for more than one-third of the value of weights in the benchmark 
year. In a few cases the aggregate ratio may be computed as the ratio 
of group totals after imputing values for missing data according to the 
above rules for computing totals. 

Aggregate growth rates are also generally calculated as a weighted 
average of growth rates (and indicated by a W). In a few cases growth 
rates may be computed from time series of group totals. Growth rates 
are not calculated if more than one-third of the observations in a period 
are missing. For further discussion of methods of computing growth 
rates see below. 

Aggregates denoted by an m are medians of the values shown in the 
table. No value is shown if more than one-third of the observations are 
missing. 

Exceptions to the rules occur throughout the book. Depending on the 
judgment of World Bank analysts, the aggregates may be based on as 
little as 50 percent of the available data. In other cases, where missing 
or excluded values are judged to be small or irrelevant, aggregates are 
based only on the data shown in the tables. 


Growth rates 
Growth rates are calculated as annual averages and represented as 


percentages. Except where noted, growth rates of values are computed 
from constant-price or real-value series. Three principal methods are 
used to calculate growth rates: least squares, exponential endpoint, 
and geometric endpoint. Rates of change from one period to the next 
are calculated as proportional changes from the earlier period. 


Least-squares growth rate. Least-squares growth rates are used wher- 
ever there is a sufficiently long time series to permit a reliable calcula- 
tion. No growth rate is calculated if more than half the observations in 
a period are missing. 

The least-squares growth rate, {, is estimated by fitting a linear 
regression trendline to the logarithmic annual values of the variable in 
the relevant period. More specifically, the regression equation takes the 


form 
In X,» a+ bt, 


which is equivalent to the logarithmic transformation of the compound 


growth equation, 
X,=X, ry. 


In this equation, X is the variable, tis time, and a = log X,and b= 
In (4 + r) are parameters to be estimated. If b* is the least-squares 
estimate of b, the average annual growth rate, r, is obtained as 
[exp(b*) - 1] and is multiplied by 100 to express it as a percentage. 
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The calculated growth rate is an average rate that is representative 
of the available observations over the entire period. It does not neces- 
sarily match the actual growth rate between any two periods. 


Exponential growth rate. The growth rate between two points in time for 
certain demographic indicators, notably labor force and population, is cal- 
culated from the equation 

r= In(p,/p,)/n, 


where p, and p, are the last and first observations in the period, nis the 
number of years in the period, and In is the natural logarithm operator. 

This growth rate is based on a model of continuous, exponential 
growth between two points in time. It does not take into account the inter- 
mediate values of the series. Note also that the exponential growth rate 
does not correspond to the annual rate of change measured at a one- 
year interval, which is given by (b, — Dy 4D, s 


Geometric growth rate. The geometric growth rate is applicable to com- 
pound growth over discrete periods, such as the payment and reinvest- 
ment of interest or dividends. Although continuous growth, as modeled 
by the exponential growth rate, may be more realistic, most economic 
phenomena are measured only at intervals, a case in which the com- 
pound growth model is appropriate. The average growth rate over n peri- 
ods is calculated as 


r= exp[In(p, /p,)/n] - 1. 


Like the exponential growth rate, it does not take into account inter- 
mediate values of the series. 


World Bank Atlas method 

In calculating GNP and GNP per capita in U.S. dollars for certain opera- 
tional purposes, the World Bank uses a synthetic exchange rate com- 
monly called the Atlas conversion factor. The purpose of the Atlas 
Conversion factor is to reduce the impact of exchange rate fluctuations 
in the cross-country comparison of national incomes. 

The Atlas conversion factor for any year is the average of a coun- 
try's exchange rate (or alternative conversion factor) for that year and 
its exchange rates for the two preceding years, after adjusting for dif- 
ferences between the rate of inflation in the country and the G-5 coun- 
tries (France, Germany, Japan, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States). A country's inflation rate is measured by its GNP. deflator. The 
inflation rate for G-5 countries is measured by changes in the SDR 
deflator. (Special drawing rights, or SDRs, are the IMF's unit of 
account.) The SDR deflator is calculated as a weighted average of the 
G-5 countries' GDP deflators in SDRterms. The weights are determined 
by the amount of each currency included in one SDR unit. Weights vary 
over time because both the composition of the SDR and the relative 
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exchange rates for each currency change. The SDR deflator is Calcu- 
lated in SDR terms first and then converted to U.S. dollars using the 
SDR to dollar Atlas conversion factor. 

This three-year averaging smooths annual fluctuations in prices and 
exchange rates for each country. The Atlas conversion factor is then 
applied to a country's GNP. The resulting GNP in U.S. dollars is divided 
by the midyear population for the latest of the three years to derive GNP 
per capita. When official exchange rates are deemed to be unreliable or 
unrepresentative of the effective exchange rate during a period, an alter- 
native estimate of the exchange rate is used in the Atlas formula (see 
below). 

The following formulas describe the calculation of the Atlas conver- 
sion factor for year t : 


s$ s$ 
e = 1 e27 5 Js Be / δε E 
3 Ρια Do Pra Pii 


and the calculation of GNP per capita in U.S. dollars for year t: 


Yi- (Y/N)/e/. 


where e,' is the Atlas conversion factor (national currency to the U.S. dol- 
lar) for year t, e, is the average annual exchange rate (national currency 
to the U.S. dollar) for year t, p, is the GNP deflator for year t, pj*is the 
SDR deflator in U.S. dollar terms for year t, Y? is the Atlas GNP in U.S. 
dollars in year t, Y, is current GNP (local currency) for year t, and N, is 
midyear population for year t. 


Alternative conversion factors 

The World Bank Systematically assesses the appropriateness of official 
exchange rates as conversion factors. An alternative conversion factor is 
used when the official exchange rate is judged to diverge by an excep- 
tionally large margin from the rate effectively applied to domestic trans- 
actions of foreign currencies and traded products. This applies to only a 
small number of countries as shown in Primary data documentation. 
Alternative conversion factors are used in the Atlas methodology ule 
elsewhere in the World Development Indicators as single-year conversion 
factors. 


Primary data documentation 


The World Bank is not a primary data collection agency for most areas 
other than living standards surveys and debt. As a major user of socio- 
economic data, however, the World Bank places particular emphasis on 
data documentation to inform users of data in economic analysis and pol- 
icymaking. The tables in this section provide information on the sources, 
treatment, and currentness of the principal demographic, economic, and 
environmental indicators in the World Development Indicators. 

Differences in the methods and conventions used by the primary 
data collectors—usually national statistical agencies, central banks, and 
customs services—may give rise to significant discrepancies over time 
both among and within countries. Delays in reporting data and the use 
of old surveys as the base for current estimates may severely compro- 
mise the quality of national data. 

Although data quality is improving in some countries, many devel- 
oping countries lack the resources to train and maintain the skilled staff 
and obtain the equipment needed to measure and report demographic, 
economic, and environmental trends in an accurate and timely way. The 
World Bank recognizes the need for reliable data to measure living stan- 
dards, track and evaluate economic trends, and plan and monitor devel- 
opment projects. Thus, working with bilateral and other multilateral 
agencies, it has funded and participated in technical assistance projects 
to improve statistical organization and basic data methods, collection, 
and dissemination. 

The World Bank is working at several levels to meet the challenge 
of improving the quality of the data that it collates and disseminates. At 
the country level the Bank is carrying out technical assistance, training, 
and survey activities—with a view to strengthening national capacity— 
in the following areas: 

e Poverty assessments in most borrower member countries. 

* Living standards measurement and other household and farm sur- 
veys with country partner statistical agencies. 

e National accounts and inflation. 

e Price and expenditure surveys for the International Comparison 
Programme. 

e Statistical improvement projects in the countries of the former 
Soviet Union. 

e External debt management. 

e Environmental and economic accounting. 
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Albania 
Algeria 
Angola 
Argentina 
Armenia 
Australia 
Austria 
Azerbaijan 
Bangladesh 
Belarus 
Belgium 
Benin 
Bolivia 
Bosnia and Herzegovina 
Botswana 
Brazil 
Bulgaria 
Burkina Faso 
Burundi 
Cambodia 
Cameroon 
Canada 
Central African Republic 
Chad 
Chile 
China 

Hong Kong, China 
Colombia 
Congo, Dem. Rep, 
Congo, Rep. 
Costa Rica 
Côte d'ivoire 
Croatia 
Cuba 
Czech Republic 
Denmark 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 
Egypt, Arab Rep. 
ΕΙ Salvador 
Eritrea 
Estonia 
Ethiopia 
Finland 
France 
Gabon 
Gambia, The 
Georgia 
Germany 
Ghana 
Greece 
Guatemala 
Guinea 
Guinea-Bissau 
Haiti 
Honduras 
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National currency 


Albanian lek 
Algerian dinar 
Angolan adjusted kwanza 
Argentine peso 
Armenian dram 
Australian dollar 
Austrian schilling? 
Azeri manat 
Bangladesh taka 
Belarussian rubel 
Belgian franc” 
CFA franc 
Boliviano 
Convertible mark 
Botswana pula 
Brazilian real 
Bulgarian leva 
CFA franc 
Burundi franc 
Cambodian riel 
CFA franc 
Canadian dollar 
CFA franc 

CFA franc 
Chilean peso 
Chinese yuan 
Hong Kong dollar 
Colombian peso 
New zaire 

CFA franc 

Costa Rican colon 
CFA franc 
Croatian kuna 
Cuban peso 
Czech koruna 
Danish krone 
Dominican peso 
Ecuadorian sucre 
Egyptian pound 
Salvadoran colón 
Eritrean nakfa 
Estonian kroon 
Ethiopian birr 
Finnish markka? 
French franc" 
CFA franc 
Gambian dalasi 
Georgian lari 
Deutsche mark? 
Ghanaian cedi 
Greek drachma 
Guatemalan quetzal 
Guinean franc 
CFA franc 

Haitian gourde 
Honduran lempira 
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ιο 


] 


ΝΑΡ. 


ΝΑΡ. 


VAB 
VAP 


VAB 


VAB 


VAB 


VAB 


VAB 


Alternative 
conversion 
factor 


1996-97 
1986-97 


1972-81 
1985-95 


1987-97 
1971-97 
1987-97 


1992 
1985 


1975-97 


1985-92 
1992-93 


1987-93 
1970-97 


1993-96 
1987-93 


1991-94 


1993-97 
1993 


1970-91 
1982-90 


1987-95 


1989-97 


1993 


1990-97 


1973-87 


1985-86 


1970-86 


1991-97 
1988-89 


Balance of 
payments 
and trade 
Balance 
PPP | of Payments System 
survey] Manual External of 
year inuse debt 
ΒΡΜ5 Actual G 
BPMS Actual 5 
BPM4 Actual S 
1980 BPMS Actual 5 
1990  BPM5 Actual 
1993  BPM5 G 
1993  BPM5 5 
1990  BPM4 Preliminary 
1993  BPM5 Actual G 
1993 BPM5 Actual 
1993  BPM5 S 
1993  BPM4 Actual 5 
1980 BPM4 Actual 5 
BPM5 Preliminary 
1993  BPMS5 Actual G 
1980  BPMS Preliminary S 
1993  BPMS5 Preliminary G 
BPM4 Actual 5 
BPMS Actual E 
ΒΡΜ5 Preliminary S 
1993 BPMS Preliminary 5 
1993  BPM5 G 
BPM4 Preliminary S 
BPM4 Preliminary S 
1980  BPM5 Actual 5 
1986  BPM5 Estimate G 
1993  BPM4 G 
1980 BPM5 Estimate 5 
BPMS Estimate 5 
1993  BPM4 Estimate S 
1980  BPM4 Estimate S 
1993  BPM5 Estimate S 
1993 ΒΡΜ5 Preliminary 
5 
1993 BPM5 Preliminary G 
1993 BPMS G 
1980 BPMS Actual G 
1980 BPM5 Actual G 
1993 ΒΡΜ5 Actual 5 
1980 ΒΡΜ5 Actual 5 
BPM4 Actual 
1993 BPMS Actual 
1985 BPMS Actual G 
1993  BPM5 G 
1993  BPM5 5 
1993  BPM5 Actual 5 
BPM5 Estimate G 
1990 BPM4 Actual 
1993  BPM5 S 
BPM5 Actual G 
1993 BPM4 Estimate S 
1980 BPM5 Actual 5 
1993 BPM5 Estimate 5 
ΒΡΜ5 Actual 5 
BPM5 Preliminary G 
1980 BPM5 Actual 5 


Accounting 


trade concept 


ooou 


coooocoo 


omooo 


5» 


5» 


5» 
οκ 


9» 


Albania 

Algeria 

Angola 
Argentina 
Armenia 
Australia 
Austria 
Azerbaijan 
Bangladesh 
Belarus 
Belgium 
Benin 
Bolivia 
Bosnia and Herzegovina 
Botswana 
Brazil 
Bulgaria 
Burkina Faso 
Burundi 
Cambodia 
Cameroon 
Canada 
Central African Republic 
Chad 
Chile 
China 

Hong Kong, China 
Colombia 
Congo, Dem. Rep. 
Congo, Rep. 
Costa Rica 
Cóte d'lvoire 
Croatia 
Cuba 
Czech Republic 
Denmark 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 
Egypt, Arab Rep. 
ΕΙ Salvador 
Eritrea 
Estonia 
Ethiopia 
Finland 
France 
Gabon 
Gambia, The 
Georgia 
Germany 
Ghana 
Greece 
Guatemala 
Guinea 
Guinea-Bissau 
Haiti 
Honduras 


Latest 


population 
census 


Latest household or 
demographic survey 


LSMS, 1996 
PAPCHILD, 1992 


DHS, 1996-97 


DHS, 1996 
DHS, 1997 


DHS, 1988 
DHS, 1996 
LSMS, 1995 
DHS, 1998 


DHS, 1997 


DHS, 1994-95 
DHS, 1996-97 


Population, 1995 
DHS, 1995 

CDC, 1993 

DHS, 1997 

CDC, 1993 

DHS, 1996 
LSMS, 1995 
DHS, 1997 

CDC, 1994 

DHS, 1995 


Family and fertility, 1990 


Income, 1989 


DHS, 1993 


DHS, 1995 
SDA, 1994-95 
SDA, 1991 
DHS, 1994-95 
CDC, 1994 


Vital Latest 
registration | agricultural 


complete | census 
΄ 1995 
1973 
1964-65 
ν΄ 1988 
r4 
r4 1990 
4 1990 
r4 
1977 
v 1994 
r4 1990 
1992 
r4 
1993 
1996 
r4 
1993 
1972-73 
r4 1991 
[4 1997 
1996 
r4 
1988 
1990 
1986 
4 1973 
1974-75 
΄ 
M 
P4 1990 
r4 1989 
1971 
1997 
ν΄ 1989-90 
1970-71. 
4 1994 
1989-92 
ν΄ 1990 
ν΄ 1988 
1974-75 
r4 
r4 1993 
1984 
r4 1993 
4 1979 
1989 
1988 
1971 
1993 


Latest 
Industrial 
data 


1994 


Latest 
water 
withdrawal 
data 


Latest 
survey of 
scientists 
and 
engineers 
engaged 
In R&D 


La 


t 


survey of 
expenditure 
for R&D 
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Hungary 

India 

Indonesia 

Iran, Islamic Rep. 
Iraq 

Ireland 

Israel 

Italy 

Jamaica 

Japan 

Jordan 
Kazakhstan 
Kenya 

Korea, Dem. Rep. 
Korea, Rep. 
Kuwait 

Kyrgyz Republic 
Lao PDR 

Latvia 

Lebanon 
Lesotho 

Libya 

Lithuania 
Macedonia, FYR 
Madagascar 
Malawi 
Malaysia 

Mali 
Mauritania 
Mauritius 
Mexico 
Moldova 
Mongolia 
Morocco 
Mozambique 
Myanmar 
Namibia 

Nepal 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua 
Niger 

Nigeria 

Norway 

Oman 

Pakistan 
Panama 

Papua New Guinea 
Paraguay 

Peru 
Philippines 
Poland 
Portugal 
Puerto Rico 
Romania 
Russian Federation 


National currency 


Hungarian forint 
Indian rupee 
Indonesian rupiah 
Iranian rial 

Iraqi dinar 

Irish pound® 
Israeli new shekel 
Italian lira* 
Jamaica dollar 
Japanese yen 
Jordan dinar 
Kazakh tenge 
Kenya shilling 


Democratic Republic of Korea won 


Korean won 

Kuwaiti dinar 

Kyrgyz som 

Lao kip 

Latvian lat 
Lebanese pound 
Lesotho loti 

Libyan dinar 
Lithuanian litas 
Macedonian denar 
Malagasy franc 
Malawi kwacha 
Malaysian ringgit 
CFA franc 
Mauritanian ouguiya 
Mauritian rupee 
Mexican new peso 
Moldovan leu 
Mongolian tugrik 
Moroccan dirham 
Mozambican metical 
Myanmar kyat 
Namibia dollar 
Nepalese rupee 
Netherlands guilder* 
New Zealand dollar 
Nicaraguan gold cordoba 
CFA franc 

Nigerian naira 
Norwegian krone 
Rial Omani 

Pakistan rupee 
Panamanian balboa 
Papua New Guinea kina 
Paraguayan guarani 
Peruvian new sol 
Philippine peso 
Polish zloty 
Portuguese escudo* 
U.S. dollar 
Romanian leu 
Russian ruble 
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VAB 


1980-97 


1995-97 


1987-95 


1985-95 
1965-89 
1987-95 


1987-95 
1992-97 


1987-95 
1993 


1992-95 


1973-97 


1970-93 
1993 
1971-97 


1972-97 


1982-86 


1986-91 


1978 


1987-96 
1989-94 


BPMS 
BPM5 


BPM5 
BPM4 
ΒΡΜ5 
BPMS 
BPMS 
BPMS 
BPMS 
BPM5 
BPM5 
BPMS 
ΒΡΜ5 
ΒΡΜ5 
BPM5 
ΒΡΜ5 
ΒΡΜ4 
ΒΡΜ5 
ΒΡΜ5 
ΒΡΜ5 
BPM5 
BPM5 
ΒΡΜ5 
BPM4 
BPM4 
BPM4 
ΒΡΜ5 
ΒΡΜ5 
BPM5 
BPMS 
BPMS 
BPMS 
BPMS 
BPMS 
ΒΡΜ5 
ΒΡΜ5 
ΒΡΜ4 
ΒΡΜ5 
BPM5 
BPM5 
ΒΡΜ5 
ΒΡΜ5 
ΒΡΜ5 
ΒΡΜ5 
ΒΡΜ5 
ΒΡΜ5 
ΒΡΜ5 
ΒΡΜ5 
ΒΡΜ5 
ΒΡΜ5 


BPM5 
BPM5 


Balance of 


payments 
and trade 


5 
3 


External 


Actual 
Preliminary 
Preliminary 
Actual 


Preliminary 


Actual 
Actual 
Preliminary 


Estimate 


Actual 
Preliminary 
Actual 
Actual 
Actual 


Preliminary 
Preliminary 
Actual 
Estimate 
Preliminary 
Actual 
Actual 
Actual 
Actual 
Actual 
Preliminary 
Preliminary 
Preliminary 
Actual 
Estimate 
Actual 


Actual 
Actual 
Estimate 


Actual 
Actual 
Actual 
Actual 
Actual 
Actual 
Actual 
Actual 


Estimate 
Estimate 


oooooooococonodo ξς 


ooooooo 


o0ooooo0oooo0ococootoo 


o 


Govemment| IMF 
finance. Special 
data 
dissemi}. 
nation 
Accounting 
concept 
ο 5 
ς 8 
[5 5» 
ς 
ς 8 
ο 5: 
ς s 
ο 5 
Β 
Β 
ο 5 
ς 
ς 8 
ς 
ο 8 
ς 
Β 
ς 5 
ο 
ο 5" 
c 
ο 
ο 
ο 
c 
c 5 
Β 
ο 
ο E] 
B 
ο 
c 
B 
ο 
ο s 
B 5 
ο 5 
ο s 
ο 
ο 


Primary data documentation 


$AAA9Qapapmao . . . . 


Latest household or Vital Latest 
Latest Latest Latest 
ee demographic survey registration | agricultural | industrial water survey of Praca μὴ 
complete census data withdrawal | scientists | expenditure 
data and for R&D 
engineers 
engaged 
in R&D 

1990 
Hungary Income, 1995 4 1994 1994 1991 1995 1995 
india 1991 National family health, 1992-93 1986 1992 1975 1994 1994 
Indonesia 1990 DHS, 1997 1993 1994 1987 1995 1995 
ran, Islamic Rep. 1991 Demographic, 1995 1988 1993 1993 1994 

ΤΣ 1994 
\raq ae 1981 1992 1970 1993 1993 
Ireland 6 ΄ 1991 1994 1980 1993 1998 
Israel 1995 4 1983 1993 1989 1992 1992 
ay 1991 ΄ 1990 1991 1990 1994 1994 
Jamaica 1991 LSMS, 1994 P 1979 1992 1975 1986 1986 
Japan 1995 4 1990 1993 1990 1994 1994 
Jordan 1994 DHS, 1997 1994 1993 1986 1989 
Kazakhstan 1989 DHS, 1995 ΄ 1993 
Kenya 1989 DHS, 1998 1981 1994 1990 
Korea, Dem. Rep. 1993 1987 
Korea, Rep. 1995 1991 1994 1994 1994 1994 
Kuwait 1995 ΄ 1970 1993 1974 1984 1984 
Kyrgyz Republic 1989 DHS, 1997 4 1994 1994 1995 
Lao PDR 1995 1987 
Latvia 1989 4 1994 1994 1994 1995 1995 
Lebanon 1970 1970 1994 1980 1980 
Lesotho 1996 DHS, 1991 1989-90 1994 1987 
Libya 1995 PAPCHILD, 1995 1987 1989 1994 1980 1980 
Lithuania 1989 ΄ 1994 1994 1993 1996 1996 
Macedonia, FYR 1994 ΄ 1994 1995 1995 
Madagascar 1993 DHS, 1998 1984 1988 1984 1994 1995 
Malawi 1987 DHS, 1996 1981 1989 1994 
Malaysia 1991 4 1993 1975 1992 1992 
Mali 1987 DHS, 1995-96 1978 1981 1987 
Mauritania 1988 PAPCHILD, 1990 1985 HU 
Mauritius 1990 CDC, 1991 ΄ 1993 1974 1992 1992 
Mexico 1990 Population, 1995 on 1994. 1991 1991 1995 1995 
Moldova 1989 v 1992 1995 1995 
Mongolia 1989 1994 1987 1995 1995 
Maresa 1994 DHS, 1995 1962 1994 1992 

lozambique 1997 DHS, 1997 1992 
Myanmar 1983 1993 1993 1987 
Namibia 1991 DHS, 1992 1960 κ. 
Nepal 1991 DHS, 1996 1992 1993 1987 1980 1980 
Netherlands 1991 4 1989 1993 1991 1991 1994 
New Zealand 1996 4 1990 1992 1991 1993 1993 
o! 1995 LSMS, 1993 1963....1988.,...19]8 αμ μι 
Pd 1988 DHS, 1997 ος 4568. LN BEL 
Wee 1991 Consumption and expenditure, 1992 1960 1990 a ae ae 
ag 1990 M cR ee 
lan P 1979 

1993 Child health, 1989 
Pakistan 1998 LSMS, 1991 ο ο 16 TE re 
Panama ! 1990 1992 1975 1986 1 

1990 
P 
parna New Guinea 1989 DHS, 1996 E τεῷ 
ἘΝ 1992 DHS, 1990; CDC, 1992 1290 RR es icm 1995 

r 1993 DHS, 1996 1994 1992 
Philippi 991 1992 1975 1992 
pines 1995 DHS, 1998 Ξ 

Poland 1985 j 4 1990 1994 1991 1995 1995 
Portugal face ΄ 1989 1994 1990 1995 1995 
Puerto Rico we 1987 1994 
tena id LSMS, 1994-95 4 1993 1994 1994 1995 
Russian Federation 1989 LSMS, 1992 ΄. 1994-95 1994 1994 1995 1995 
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ary data documentation 


National currency Fiscal National accounts Balance of Government) IMF 
year Payments finance | special 
end and trade data 

dissemi- 
nation 
Balance 
SNA Altemative PPP | of Payments System 
Reporting Base price ^ conversion survey| Manual  Extemal of Accounting 
period year valuation factor year in use debt vade concept 
Rwanda Rwanda franc Dec. 31 CY 1985 VAB 1994 1985  BPM5 Actual G [d 
Saudi Arabia Saudi Arabian riyal Hijri year Hijri year 1970 ΝΑΡ ΒΡΜ4 Estimate S 
Senegal CFA franc Dec.31 ΟΥ 1987 VAP 1992-93 1993  BPM5 Preliminary S 
Sierra Leone Sierra Leonean leone Jun. 30 CY 1990 VAB 1974-79 1993  BPM5 Estimate G B 
Singapore Singapore dollar Mar.31 ΟΥ 1990 ΝΑΡ 1993  BPM5 G ο 5» 
Slovak Republic Slovak koruna Dec. 31 ΟΥ 1993 VAP 1993  BPM5 Preliminary S 
Slovenia Slovenian tolar Dec. 31 CY 1993 VAB 1993  BPM5 Actual 5. 
South Africa South African rand Mar.31 ΟΥ 1990 VAB ΒΡΜ5 Estimate ο 5: 
Spain Spanish peseta? Dec. 31 CY 1986 VAP 1993  BPM5 5 ο 5 
Sri Lanka Sri Lanka rupee Dec.31 CY 1982 VAB 1985  BPM5 Actual G ο 
Sudan Sudanese pounds Jun. 30 CY 1982 VAB 1980-91 BPM4 Estimate G 
Sweden Swedish krona Jun. 30 ΟΥ 1990 VAB 1993  BPM5 G ς 5 
Switzerland Swiss franc Dec. 31 ΟΥ 1990 VAP 1993  BPM5 Estimate 5 ο 8. 
Syrian Arab Republic Syrian pound Dec.31 CY 1985 VAP 1970-97 1993 BPMS Estimate 5 ς 
Tajikistan Tajik ruble Dec.31 ΟΥ 1993 ΝΑΡ 1987-97 BPM4 Actual 
Tanzania Tanzania shilling Jun. 30 CY 1992 VAB 1981-94 1993 BPMS Actual G 
Thailand Thai baht Sep.30 CY 1988 ΝΑΡ 1993  BPMS5 Preliminary G ο s* 
Togo CFA franc Dec. 31 ΟΥ 1978 VAP 1983 BPMS Actual 5 
Trinidad and Tobago Trinidad and Tobago dollar Dec. 34 CY 1985 VAB 1992 BPM5 Preliminary S 
Tunisia Tunisian dinar Dec. 31 CY 1990 VAP 1993  BPM5 Preliminary G c 
Turkey Turkish lira Dec. 31 CY 1994 VAB 1993 BPMS Actual 5 ς s* 
Turkmenistan Turkmen manat Dec.31 ΟΥ 1987 ΝΑΡ 1990-97 1990  BPM5 Actual 
Uganda Uganda shilling Jun. 30 FY 1991 VAB 1980-97 BPM4 Estimate G 
Ukraine Ukraine hryvnia Dec. 31 CY 1990 VAB 1987-95 1993  BPM5 Actual 
United Arab Emirates U.A.E. dirham Dec.31 CY 1985 VAB BPM4 G Β 
United Kingdom Pound sterling Dec.31 CY 1990 VAB 1993  BPM5 G C st 
United States U.S. dollar Sep.30 ΟΥ 1992 VAP 1993  BPM5 G c 8 
Uruguay Uruguayan peso Dec.31 CY 1983 ΝΑΡ 1980 BPM5 Actual s c 
Uzbekistan Uzbek sum Dec. 31 ΟΥ 1987 VAB 1991-96 1990 BPM4 Actual 
Venezuela Venezuelan bolívar Dec. 31 ΟΥ 1984 VAP 1980  BPM5 Estimate G c 
Vietnam Vietnamese dong Dec. 31 ΟΥ 1989 VAP 1991-97 1993 BPM4 Estimate 
West Bank and Gaza Israeli new shekel Dec. 31 CY κκ VAP 
Yemen, Rep. Yemen rial Dec. 31 CY 1990 VAB 1990-97 1993 BPM5 Estimate G ο 
Yugoslavia, FR (Serb./Mont.) Yugoslav new dinar Dec.31 CY 1984 VAP 1985 Estimate S 
Zambia Zambian kwacha Dec.31 ΟΥ 1994 ΝΑΡ 1990-92 1993  BPM5 Preliminary G c 
Zimbabwe Zimbabwe dollar Jun. 30 CY 1990 VAB 1993 BPM5 Actual G c 


Note: For explanation of the abbreviations used in the table see the notes. 
8, European Monetary Union member currency linked to the euro. b. Country uses the 1993 System of National Accounts methodology. 
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Rwanda 

Saudi Arabia 
Senegal 

Sierra Leone 
Singapore 

Slovak Republic 
Slovenia 

South Africa 

Spain 

Sri Lanka 

Sudan 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Syrian Arab Republic 
Tajikistan 

Tanzania 

Thailand 

Togo 

Trinidad and Tobago 
Tunisia 

Turkey 

Turkmenistan 
Uganda 

Ukraine 

United Arab Emirates 
United Kingdom 
United States 
Uruguay 

Uzbekistan 
Venezuela 

Vietnam 

West Bank and Gaza 
Yemen, Rep. 
Yugoslavia, FR (Serb./Mont.) 
Zambia 

Zimbabwe 


Latest 
population 
census 


Latest household or 
demographic survey 


DHS, 1992 

Maternal and child health, 1993 
DHS, 1997 

SHEHEA, 1989-90 

General household, 1995 


DHS, 1997 


DHS, 1993 
DHS, 1989-90 


PAPCHILD, 1995 


DHS, 1996 
DHS, 1987 
DHS, 1998 
DHS, 1987 
PAPCHILD, 1994-95 
DHS, 1993 


DHS, 1995 


Current population, 1996 


DHS, 1996 

LSMS, 1993 

DHS, 1997 
Demographic, 1995 
DHS, 1997 


DHS, 1996 
DHS, 1994 


Vital Latest 
registration agricultural 
complete | census 
1984 
1983 
1960 
1985 

4 

r4 
r4 1991 
r4 1989 
4 1982 
΄ 1981 
r4 1990 
1981 
ν΄ 1994 
1995 
1988 
1983 
r4 1982 
1961 
1991 

΄ 
1991 

r4 
v 1993 
ν΄ 1987 
1990 

΄ 
r4 1997-98 
1994 
1971 
1982-85 
r4 1981 
1990 
1960 


Latest Latest Latest 
industrial water survey of 
data withdrawal | scientists 
data and 
engineers. 
engaged 
in R&D 
1986 1993 1995 
1989 1992 
1994 1987 1981 
1993 1987 
1994 1975 1995 
1994 1991 1995 
1994 1995 
1992 1990 1993 
1992 1991 1994 
1993 1970 1985 
1995 
1994 1991 1993 
1994 1991 1990 
1992 1993 
1994 1992 
1988 1994 
1991 1987 1995 
1984 1987 
1993 1975 1984 
1993 1990 1992 
1993 1992 1995 
1994 
1989 1970 
1992 1995 
1985 1995 
1994 1991 1993 
1994 1990 1993 
1993 1965 1987 
1994 1992 
1993 1970 1992 
1992 1985 
1990 
1994 1995 
1994 1994 
1993 1987 


Latest 
survey of 
expenditure 
for R&D 


1995 


1981 


1995 
1995 
1995 
1993 
1994 
1985 


1993 
1990 


1992 


1995 


1984 
1992 
1995 


1995 


1993 
1995 
1987 
1992 
1992 
1985 


1995 
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* Fiscal year end is the date of the end of the fiscal 
year for the central government. Fiscal years for other 
levels of government and the reporting years for sta- 
tistical surveys may differ, but if a country is desig- 
nated as a fiscal year reporter in the following column, 
the date shown is the end of its national accounts 
reporting period. 5 Reporting period for national 
accounts and balance of payments data is designated 
as either calendar year basis (CY) or fiscal year (ΕΥ). 
Most economies report their national accounts and 
balance of payments data using calendar years, but 
some use fiscal years, which straddle two calendar 
years. In the World Development Indicators fiscal year 
data are assigned to the calendar year that contains 
the larger share of the fiscal year. If a country's fiscal 
year ends before June 30, the data are shown in the 
first year of the fiscal period; if the fiscal year ends on 
or after June 30, the data are shown in the second year 
of the period. Saudi Arabia follows a lunar year whose 
starting and ending dates change with respect to the 
solar year. Because the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) reports most balance of payments data on a cal- 
endar year basis, balance of payments data for fiscal 
year reporters in the World Development Indicators are 
based on fiscal year estimates provided by World Bank 
staff. These estimates may differ from IMF data but 
allow consistent comparisons between national 
accounts and balance of payments data. « Base year 
is the year used as the base period for constant price 
calculations in the country's national accounts. Price 
indexes derived from national accounts aggregates, 
such as the GDP deflator, express the price level rela- 
tive to prices in the base year. Constant price data 
reported in the World Development Indicators are 
rescaled to a common 1995 reference year, See About 
the data for table 4.1 for further discussion. « SNA 
price valuation shows whether value added in the 
national accounts is reported at basic or producers" 
prices (VAB) or at purchasers’ prices (ΝΑΡ). 
Purchasers' prices include the value of taxes levied on 
value added and collected from consumers and thus 
tend to overstate the actual value added in production. 
See About the data for table 4.2 for further discussion 
of national accounts valuation. » Alternative conver- 
sion factor identifies the countries and years for which 
a World Bank-estimated conversion factor has been 
used in place of the official (IFS line rf) exchange rate. 
See Statistical methods for further discussion of the 
use of alternative conversion factors. + PPP survey 
year refers to the latest available survey year for the 
International Comparison Programme's estimates of 
purchasing power parities (PPPs). See About the data 
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for tables 4.11, 4.12, and 5.6 for further details. 
ο Balance of Payments Manual in use refers to the 
classification system used for compiling and reporting 
data on balance of payments items in table 4.17. 
BPMA refers to the fourth edition of the IMF's Balance 
of Payments Manual (1977), and BPMS to the fifth edi- 
tion (1993). Since 1995 the IMF has adjusted all bal- 
ance of payments data to BPM5 conventions, but 
some countries continue to report using the older sys- 
tem. * External debt shows debt reporting status for 
4997 data. Actual indicates data are as reported, pre- 
liminary indicates data are preliminary and include an 
element of staff estimation, and estimate indicates 
data are staff estimates. « System of trade refers to 
the general trade system (G) or the special trade sys- 
tem (S). For imports under the general trade system, 
both goods entering directly for domestic consumption 
and goods entered into customs storage are recorded, 
at the time of their first arrival, as imports; under the 
special trade system goods are recorded as imports 
when declared for domestic consumption whether at 
time of entry or on withdrawal from customs storage. 
Exports under the general system comprise outward- 
moving goods: (a) national goods wholly or partly pro- 
duced in the country; (b) foreign goods, neither 
transformed nor declared for domestic consumption in 
the country, that move outward from customs storage; 
and (c) nationalized goods that have been declared 
from domestic consumption and move outward with- 
out having been transformed. Under the special sys- 
tem of trade exports comprise categories (a) and (c). 
In some compilations categories (b) and (c) are clas- 
Sified as re-exports. Direct transit trade, consisting of 
goods entering or leaving for transport purposes only, 
is excluded from both import and export statistics. See 
About the data for tables 4.5 and 4.6 for further dis- 
cussion. * Government finance accounting concept 
describes the accounting basis for reporting central 
government financial data. For most countries govern- 
ment finance data have been consolidated (C) into one 
set of accounts capturing all the central government's 
fiscal activities. Budgetary central government 
accounts (B) exclude central government units. See 
About the data for table 4.13 for further details. « IMF 
special data dissemination shows the countries that 
subscribe to the International Monetary Fund's (IMF) 
Special Data Dissemination Standard (SDDS). Srefers 
to countries that subscribe; S* indicates subscribers 
that have posted data on the Internet. (Posted data 
can be reached through the IMF Dissemination 
Standard Bulletin Board at http://dsbb.imf.org/). The 
IMF established the SDDS to guide members that have 


or are seeking access to international capital markets 


in providing economic and financial data to the public, | 


The SDDS is expected to enhance the availability of 
timely and comprehensive data and therefore to con- 
tribute to the pursuit of sound macroeconomic poli- 
cies; it is also expected to contribute to the improved 
functioning of financial markets. Although subscription 
is voluntary, it commits the subscriber to observing the 
standard and to providing information to the IMF about 
its practices in disseminating economic and financial 
data. * Latest population census shows the most 
recent year in which a census was conducted. 
* Latest household or demographic survey gives 
information on the surveys used in compiling house- 
hold and demographic data presented in section 2. 
PAPCHILD is the Pan Arab Project for Child 
Development, DHS is Demographic and Health Survey, 
WFS is World Fertility Study, LSMS is Living Standards 
Measurement Study, SDA is Social Dimensions of 
Adjustment, CDC is Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention, and SHEHEA is Survey of Household 
Expenditure and Household Economic Activities. 
* Vital registration complete identifies countries 
judged to have complete registries of vital (birth and 
death) statistics by the United Nations Department of 
Economic and Social Information and Policy Analysis, 
Statistical Division, and reported in Population and 
Vital Statistics Reports. Countries with complete vital 
statistics registries may have more accurate and more 
timely demographic indicators. * Latest agricultural 
census shows the most recent year in which an agr- 
cultural census was conducted and reported to the 
Food and Agriculture Organization. + Latest industrial 
data refer to the most recent year for which manufac- 
turing value added data at the three-digit level of the 
International Standard Industrial Classification (revi 
sion 2 or 3) are available in the UNIDO database. 
* Latest water withdrawal data refer to the most 
recent year for which data have been compiled from à 
variety of sources. See About the data for table 3.5 for 
more information. « Latest surveys of scientists and 
engineers engaged in R&D and expenditure for R&D 
refer to the most recent year for which data are sae 
c 


able from a data collection effort by UNESCO in Sí 


t 
ence and technology and research and developmen! 


(R&D). See About the data for table 5.12 for more infor- 


mation. 


BOD 


biochemical oxygen demand 

British thermal units 

chlorofluorocarbon 

cost, insurance, and freight 

carbon dioxide 

consumer price index 

cubic meter 

demographic and health survey 

dry metric ton unit 

diphtheria, pertussis, and tetanus 
Enhanced Structural Adjustment Facility 
foreign direct investment 

free on board 

former Yugoslav Republic 

gross domestic product 

Gobal Environment Monitoring System 
geographic information system 

gross national income 

gross national product 

hectare 

high-income countries 

human immunodeficiency virus 
international classification of diseases 
International Country Risk Guide 
International Classification of Status in Employment 
infant mortality rate 

International Standard Classification of Education 
International Standard Industrial Classification 
kilogram 

kilometer 

kilowatt-hour 

London interbank offered rate 

currency and coins (monetary base) 
narrow money (currency and demand deposits), 
money plus quasi money 

broad money or liquid liabilities 

Multifibre Arrangement 

millions of British thermal units 

metric ton 

manufactures unit value 

national environmental action plan 
nongovernmental organization 

nontariff barriers 

official development assistance 

personal computer 

purchasing power parity 

research and development 

Structural Adjustment Facility 

special drawing right 

Standard International Trade Classification 
U.N. System of National Accounts 
Continuous Reporting System on Migration 
Sulfur dioxide 

square kilometer 

sexually transmitted disease 

tuberculosis 

total factor productivity 

metric ton-kilometers 

total suspended particulates 

child (under-5) mortality rate 


Acronyms and abbreviations 


Technical terme 


ACDA 
ADB 
AfDB 
APEC 
ους 
CDIAC 
CEC 
DAC 
EBRD 
EDF 
EFTA 
EIB 
EMU 
EU 
EUROSTAT 
FAO 
G-5 
G7 
GATT 
GEF 
IBRD 
ICAO 
icco 
Ico 


IMF 
IRF 
itu 
IUCN 
LME 
MIGA 
NAFTA 
NATO 
OECD 
PAHO 
UN 
UNAIDS 
UNCED 
UNCHS 
UNCTAD 
UNDP 
UNECE 
UNEP 
UNESCO 
UNFPA 
UNICEF 
UNIDO 
UNRISD 
UNSD 
USAID 
wemc 
WFP 
WHO 
WIPO 
WRI 
Lu 
WWF 


Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
Asian Development Bank 

African Development Bank 

Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation 

Centers for Disease Control and Prevention 
Carbon Dioxide Information Analysis Center 
Commission of the European Community 
Development Assistance Committee 
European Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
European Development Fund 

European Free Trade Area 

European Investment Bank 

European Monetary Union 


_ European Union 


Statistical Office of the European Community 

Food and Agriculture Organization 

France, Germany, Japan, United Kingdom, and United States 
G-5 plus Canada and Italy 

General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 

Global Environment Facility 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
International Civil Aviation Organisation 

International Cocoa Organization 

International Coffee Organization 

International Comparison Programme 

International Classification of Status in Employment 
International Development Association 

Inter-American Development Bank 

International Energy Agency 

International Federation of Accountants 

International Finance Corporation 

International Finance Corporation Investable 
International Labour Organisation 

International Monetary Fund 

International Road Federation 

International Telecommunication Union 

World Conservation Union 

London Metals Exchange 

Multilateral Investment Guarantee Agency 

North American Free Trade Agreement 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development 
Pan American Health Organization 

United Nations 

Joint United Nations Programme on HIV/AIDS 

United Nations Conference on Environment and Development 
United Nations Center for Human Settlements 

United Nations Conference on Trade and Development 
United Nations Development Programme 

United Nations Economic Commission for Europe 
United Nations Environment Programme 

United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
United Nations Population Fund 

United Nations Children's Fund 

United Nations Industrial Development Organization 
United Nations Research Institute for Social Development 
United Nations Statistical Division 

U.S. Agency for International Development 

World Conservation Monitoring Centre 

World Food Programme 

World Health Organization 

World Intellectual Property Organization 

World Resources Institute 

World Trade Organization 

World Wide Fund for Nature 
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and Boris Pleskovic, eds., Proceedings of the 
World Bank Annual Conference on Development 
Economics 1994. Washington, D.C.: World 
Bank. 


Index of indicators 


rr 


References are to table numbers. 


Agriculture 
cereal 
area under production 
yield 
fertilizer consumption 
labor force 
as share of total labor force 
share of total labor force, male and female 
land 
arable, per capita 
irrigated, as share of cropland 
machinery 
tractors per thousand agricultural workers 
tractors per thousand hectares of arable land 
producer prices 
production indexes 
crop production 
food production 
livestock production 
value added 
annual growth of 
as share of GDP 
per agricultural machine 
per worker 
wage per worker 


appropriations by DAC members 

net concessional flows 
from international financial institutions 
from United Nations agencies 


net official development assistance and official aid by DAC members 


as share of GNP of donor country 
average change in volume 
by recipient 
by type 
major donors, by recipient 
per capita of donor country 
total 
untied aid 

by recipient 
aid dependency ratios 
per capita 
total 


Air pollution—See Pollution 


Air transport 


aircraft departures 
air freight 
Passengers carried 


Amphibians 
species 


threatened species 


Anemia, pregnant women 


6.8, 6.9, 6.11 


6.9 


6.10 
6.10 
6.10 


5.9 
5.9 
5.9 


3.4 
3.4 


2.16 


Asylum seekers—See Migration 


Balance of payments 


current account balance 4.17 
goods and services 4.17 
gross international reserves 4,17 
net current transfers 4.17 
net income 4.17 


See also Exports; Imports; Investment; Private capital flows; Trade 


Biological diversity 


assessment, date prepared, by country 3.14 

species 3.4 

threatened species 3.4 

treaty 3.14 
Birds 

species 3.4 

threatened species 3.4 
Birth rate, crude 22 
Births attended by health staff 2.15 
Birthweight, low 2.16 


Carbon dioxide emissions 


per capita 3.8 

per 1995 $ of GDP 3.8 

total 1.6, 3.8 

Citles 

air pollution 3.13 

environment 3.11 
population 

in largest city 3.10 

in selected cities 3.13 

5.10 


telephone mainlines in largest city 
See also Urban indicators 


Commodity prices and price indexes 6.4 
Computers, personal 5.11 
Condoms ji 
reported use 2 
socially marketed sales ^ 
Consumption 
distribution of—See Income distribution 
government, general jun 
innual growth of s 
z x 4.9 


as share of GDP 
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enn, 


private 
annual growth of 1.4, 4.10 
as share of GDP 4.9 
per capita, annual growth of 1.2, 4.10 
per capita, on PPP terms 4.11 
relative price level 4.12 
total 4.10 


See also Purchasing power parity 
Consumption of iodized salt 2.16 
Contraceptive prevalence rate 2.15 


Credit, domestic 


from banking sector 5.4 
to private sector 5.1 
to state-owned enterprises 5.8 
Current account balance 4.17 


See also Balance of payments 
DAC (Development Assistance Committee)—See Aid 


Death rate, crude 2.2 
See also Mortality rate 


Debt, external 


debt service, total 4.19 
IMF credit, use of 4.18 
long-term 4.18 
present value 4.19 
private nonguaranteed 

as share of external debt 5.1 

total 4.18 
public and publicly guaranteed 

debt service 4.19 

IBRD loans and IDA credits 4.18 

total 4.18 
short-term 4.19 
total 4.18 

Defense 

armed forces personnel 

share of labor force 5.7 

total 5.7 
arms trade 

exports 5.7 

imports 5.7 
military expenditure 

as share of central government expenditure 5.7 

as share of GNP 5.7 

Deforestation 3.1 


Density—see Population density 


Development assistance—see Aid 
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Distribution of income or consumption—See Income distribution 


Education 
attainment 


expected years of schooling, male and female 
share of cohort reaching grade 5, male and female 


enrollment ratio 
gross, by level 
net primary 
gender differences 
male and female 
net, by level 
primary level 
duration 
pupil-teacher ratio 
public spending on 
as share of GNP 
per student, by level 
teaching materials, by level 
pupils, share female, by level 
teachers, share female, by level 


Electricity 
consumption 
distribution losses 
production 
annual growth of 
total 
Source of 


Employment 
agriculture, male and female 
industry, male and female 
Services, male and female 
State-owned enterprises 


Endangered species—See Biological diversity, threatened species 


Energy 
commercial use 
GDP per unit of energy 
growth 
per capita 
total 
efficiency 
emissions—See Pollution 
imports, net 
Production, commercial 
traditional fuel use 
See also Electricity 


Entry and exit regulations 
freedom of entry 
repatriation 

of capital 
of income 


2.12 
2.12 


5.10 
5.10 


5.10 
3.9 
3.9 


2.4 
2.4 
2.4 
5.8 


3.8 
3.7 
3.7 
37 
3.8 


3.7 


3.7 
3.8 


5.3 


5.3 
5.3 


Environmental profile, date prepared 
Environmental strategy, year adopted 
Euromoney country creditworthiness rating 


Exchange rates 
arrangements 
official, local currency units to U.S. dollars 
ratio of official to parallel 
real effective 
See also Purchasing power parity 


Exports 
arms 
goods and services 
annual growth of 
as share of GDP 
total 
merchandise 
by high-income OECD countries, by product 
by regional trade blocs 
direction of trade 
high technology 
structure of 
total 
value, annual growth of 
volume, annual growth of 
services 
structure of 
total 
travel 
See also Trade 


3.14 


4.17 


5.12 


4.4, 6.2 


Fax machines 


Fertility rate 
adolescent 
total 


Financial depth and efficiency—See Liquidity; Monetary indicators 


Financial flows, net 

from DAC members 

from multilateral institutions 

official development assistance and official aid 
grants from NGOs 
other official flows 
private flows 
total 
See also Aid 


Foreign direct investment, net—See Investment 
Forest area 


Freshwater 


6.8 
6.12 


6.8 
6.8 
6.8 
6.8 


3.1 


annual withdrawal 


as share of total resources 3.5 
for agriculture 3.5 
for domestic use 3.5 
for industry 3.5 
volume of 3.5 
resources per capita 3.5 


See also Safe water 


Gender differences 


child mortality 1.3 
education 1.3, 2.11, 2.12 
employment 2.4, 2.5 
illiteracy 1.3 
labor force participation 1.3 
life expectancy 1.3 
mortality 2.18 
smoking 2.16 
women per 100 men aged 65 and above ΗΝ 
Genuine savings 3.15 
Gini index 2.8 
See also Consumption, private, per capita, annual growth of 
Government, central 
debt 
as share of GDP 4.13 
interest as share of current revenue 4.13 
interest as share of total expenditure 4.14 
expenditures 
as share of GDP 4.13, 5.1 
by economic type 4.14 
military 5.7 
financing 
domestic 4.13 
from abroad 4.13 
overall deficit 4.13 
revenues, as share of GDP 1.5, 4.13 
revenues, current 
nontax 4.15 
taxes, by source 4.15, 5.5 
Gross domestic investment (GDI) 
annual growth of 4.10 
as share of GDP 4.9 
fixed, annual growth of 1.4 
Gross domestic product (GDP) 
annual growth of 4.1 
implicit deflator—See Prices 
total 4.2 
Gross domestic savings (GDS) as share of GDP 4.9 
Gross foreign direct investment—see Investment 
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Motor vehicles 


Nati 


passenger cars 

per kilometer of road 
per 1,000 people 
two-wheelers 

See also Roads; Traffic 


ionally protected areas—See Protected areas 


Newspapers, daily 


Offi 


Offi 


cial aid—See Aid 


cial development assistance—See Aid 


Passenger cars per 1,000 people 


Patent applications filed 


Physicians—See Health care 


Plants, higher 


Poll 


Pop 
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species 
threatened species 


ution, air 
nitrogen dioxide, selected cities 
organic water pollutants, emissions of 
by industry 
per day 
per worker 
sulfur dioxide, selected cities 
suspended particulate matter, selected cities 


ulation 
age dependency ratio 
age groups 
15-64 
65 and above 
annual growth of 
density 
rural 
total 
female, share of total 
foreign, in OECD countries 
momentum 
projected population by 2030 
total 
urban 
as share of total population 
in largest city 
in selected cities 
in urban agglomerations 
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5.11 


3.4 
3.4 


3.13 


2.3 
2.1 
1.4, 2.1, 2.2 


3.1 

1.1, 1.6 

1.3 

6.13 

2.2 

2.2 

1.1, 1.6, 2.1 


1.5, 3.10 
3.10 
3.11 
3.10 


total 
women per 100 men aged 65 and above 
See also Migration 


Poverty 
international poverty line 
population below $1 a day 
population below $2 a day 
poverty gap at $1 a day 
poverty gap at $2 a day 
survey year 
national poverty line 
population below the poverty line 
national 
rural 
urban 
survey year 


Power—See Electricity, production 
Pregnancy, risk of unwanted 


Prices 
agricultural producer prices 
maize 
wheat 
commodity prices and price indexes 
consumer, annual growth of 
food, annual growth of 
GDP implicit deflator, annual growth of 
international price level 
terms of trade 


Privatization, proceeds from 


Private capital flows 

gross, as share of PPP GDP 

net 
bank and trade-related lending 
foreign direct investment 
from DAC members 
portfolio investment 
total 

See also Investment 


Productivity 
agriculture 
value added per worker 
wage per worker 
average hours worked per week 
labor cost per worker, manufacturing 
value added per worker, manufacturing 


Protected areas 
as share of total land area 
size of 


Purchasing power parity 
conversion factor 


3.10 
21 


4.16 
4.16 
4.16 
4.12 

4.4 


5.8 


6.1 


6.7 
6.7 
6.8 
6.7 
6.7 


3.3 
2.6 
2.6 
2.6 
2.6 


3.4 
3.4 


5.6 


gross national product 1.1,1.6 
health expenditure, per capita 2.13 
household expenditures by type 4.11 
private consumption per capita 4.11 
relative price levels 
government consumption 4.12 
gross fixed capital formation 4.12 
international price level 4.12 
private consumption 4.12 


Radio sets 5.11 
Railways 
diesel locomotive availability 5.9 
goods transported 5.9 
passengers 5.9 
Regional development banks, net financial flows from 6.12 


Relative prices (PPP)—See Purchasing power parity, relative price levels 


Reptiles 
species 3.4 
threatened species 3.4 
Research and development 
expenditures for 5.12 
scientists and engineers 5.12 
technicians 5.12 
Reserves, gross international—See Balance of payments 
Roads 
goods transported 5.9 
normalized road index 5.9 
paved roads 5.9 
traffic 3.11 
Royalty and license fees 
payments 5.12 
receipts 5.12 


0 0 O τ.---------- 


Safe water, population with access 


as share of total 1.2, 2.14 

households with potable water 3.11 

rural 3.5 

urban 3.5 

Sanitation 

households with sewerage connections, selected cities 3.11 
population with access 

as share of total 2.14 

3.10 


urban 


Savings—See Gross domestic savings 


Schooling—See Education 


Services 
exports 
structure of 4.7 
total 4.7 
imports 
structure of 4.7 
total 4.8 
value added 
annual growth 4.1 
as share of GDP 4.2 
Sewerage, selected cities 3.11 
Smoking, prevalence of, male and female 2.16 
Standard & Poor's sovereign long-term debt rating 5.3 


State-owned enterprises 
economic activity of 5.8 


employment by 5.8 
gross domestic credit held by 5.8 
gross domestic investment by 5.8 
net financial flows from government to 5.8 
overall balances of, before transfers 5.8 


Stock markets 
IFC Investable index 5.2 


listed domestic companies 5.2 
market capitalization 

as share of GDP 5.2 

total 5.2 

turnover ratio 5.2 

value traded 5.2 

Sulfur dioxide emissions—See Pollution 
1.1, 1.6 


Surface area 
See also Land area 


Suspended particulate matter—See Pollution 


SPT το ΤΩ 


Tariff 
all products 
mean tariff 6.6 
standard deviation 6.6 
manufactured goods 
mean tariff 6.6 
standard deviation 6.6 
primary products 
mean tariff 6.6 
standard deviation 6.6 
See also Taxes and tax policies, duties 
Taxes and tax policies 
duties 
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on exports 5.5 

on imports 5.5 

See also Tariffs 
Εοοάς and services, domestic 4.15 
highest marginal tax rate 

corporate 5.5 

individual 5.5 
income, profits, and capital gains 4.15 
international trade 4.15 
other 4.15 
Social security 4.15 
tax revenue, share of GDP 4.15,5.5 


Technology—See Computers, personal; Exports, merchandise, high 
technology; Fax machines; Internet hosts; Research and development; 
Telecommunications, international 


Telecommunications, international 


cost of call to U.S, 5.10 
outgoing traffic 5.10 
Telephones 
cost of local call 5.10 
mainlines 
per employee 5.10 
per 1,000 people 
in largest city 5.10 
national 5.10 
revenue per line 5.10 
waiting list 5.10 
waiting time in years 5.10 
mobile 5.11 
Television 
cable subscribers per 1,000 people 5.11 
sets per 1,000 people 5.11 
Terms of trade, net barter 4.4 
Tetanus vaccination 2.14 
Threatened species—See Biological diversity 
Tourism, international 
expenditures 6.14 
inbound tourists, by country 6.14 
outbound tourists, by country 6.14 
receipts 6.14 
Trade 
arms 5.7 
exports plus imports 
as share of GDP 1.5 
as share of PPP GDP 6.1 
merchandise 
as share of goods GDP 6.1 
direction of trade, by region 6.2 
export value 4.4,6.2 
export volume 4.4 
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import value 4.4, 6.2 
import volume 44 
nominal growth, by region 6.2 
OECD trade 63 
real, growth less growth in real GDP 6.1 
See also Balance of payments; Exports; Imports 
Trade blocs, regional 
exports within bloc 6.5 
total exports, by bloc 6.5 
Trade policies—See Tariffs 
Traffic 
accidents, people injured or killed 3.12 
road traffic 3.12 


See also Roads 
Transport—See Air transport; Railways; Roads; Traffic; Urban indicators 


Treaties, participation in 


biological diversity 3.14 
CFC control 3.14 
climate change 3.14 
Law of the Sea 3.14 
ozone layer 3.14 
Tuberculosis 2.16 


Unemployment rate 


male and female 2.5 
total 2.5 
UN, others, net concessional flows from 6.12 
UNDP, net concessional flows from 6.12 
UNFPA, net concessional flows from 6.12 
UNICEF, net concessional flows from 612 
Urban indicators 
selected cities 
area 8.11 
average income, per capita 3.14 
crowding 341 
population 3.10, 3.11 
travel time to work 844 
3.11 


work trips by public transportation 
See also Pollution, air; Population; Safe water; Sanitation 


Value added 

as share of GDP 
agriculture 1.5, 4.2 
industry 4.2 


manufacturing 
services 
growth 
agriculture 
industry 
manufacturing 
services 
per worker 
agriculture 
manufacturing 
total 
manufacturing 


1.4, 4.1 
1.4, 4.1 


1.4.4.1 


3.3 


4.3 


Wage 
agricultural 


2.6 


minimum 
Waste collection, households with access 
Water—See Freshwater; Safe water 
WFP, net concessional flows from 
Workweek, average hours 
World Bank, net financial flows from 


See also International Bank for Reconstruction and Development; 
International Development Association 
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GPO Box 2480 
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Book Center 
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Bangkok 

Tel: (66 2) 218 7292 
Fax: (66 2) 255 4441 
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Dünya Infotel, A.S. 
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World Development Indicators 1999 


The third annual edition of the World Bank's flagship statistical reference—World Development Indicators 
1999. This award-winning publication provides an expanded view of the world economy for 148 
countries—with chapters focusing on world view, people, environment, economy, states and markets, and 


global links, as well as introductions highlighting recent research on major development issues. The 1999 
edition includes some key indicators for 1998. 


April 1999 420 pages Stock no. 14374 (ISBN 0-8213-4374-2) $60.00 


Also available on CD-ROM 
This comprehensive database contains underlying time-series data for the World Development 
Indicators and World Bank Atlas, now covering 1960-1997 for most indicators with some 
extending to 1998. Powerful features allow you to generate maps and charts and down- 
load your results to other software programs. 


April 1999 Individual Version: Stock no. 14375 (ISBN 0-8213-4375-0) $275.00 
Network Version: Stock no. 14376 (ISBN 0-8213-4376-9) $550.00 


This year, for the first time, World Development Indicators is available as a book and single- 
user CD-ROM package. Stock #: 31671 Price: $295.00 


World Bank Atlas 1999 


One of the Bank's most popular offerings, the Atlas is designed as a companion to the World Development 
Indicators. Tables, charts, and colorful maps address the development themes of world view, people, 
environment, economy, states and markets, and global links. This easy-to-use book is an international standard 
in statistical compilations and an ideal reference for office or classroom. Text, maps, and references appear in 
English, French, and Spanish. 


April 1999 64 pages Stock no. 14377 (ISBN 0-8213-4377-7) $20.00 


- Customers in the U.S.: 
uJ | Stock ree copies ee Complete this coupon and 
return it in the enclosed 
business reply envelope. To 
| charge by credit card call (800) 645-7247 
or (703) 661-1580 or send this completed 
| coupon via fax to (703) 661-1501. 
Customers outside the U.S.: Contact 


Subtotal your local distributor for information on 

prices in local currency and payment terms. 

If no distributor is listed for your country, fax 

| Total US$ this order form to the number above or mail 
it to World Bank Publications, P.O. 960, 
Herndon, VA 20172-0960, USA. 
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Method of Payment k 
U Enclosed is my check drawn on a U.S. bank made payable to the World Bank Institutional Customers in the U.S. Only 
Charge my Visa Ώ MasterCard O American Express T Bill me (Purchase Order must be included) 


i ding ord 
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